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THIvRIv  has  never  been  a  more  affecting  scene  among  diplomats, 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  cold  and  irresponsive,  than  the 
one  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  held  on  January  20, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the  Hon.  Klihu  Root,  its  Chairman,  in 
his  capacity  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The  testimonial 
presented  by  the  Board  has  a  ring  of  true  sincerity,  showing  the  real 
affection  entertained  for  Mr.  Root  by  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  States,  and  the  genuine  regret  felt  by  all  in  taking  leave  of  a 
true,  frank,  loyal  friend  of  Latin  America.  The  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  ^Ir.  Root  to  the  International  Union,  of  which  the  Bureau 
is  the  permanent  official  agency,  can  not  be  measured  except  by  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  the  policy  of  a  better 
understanding  for  peace,  justice,  progress,  and  general  wxdfare  among 
all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  itself  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Root’s  ever  ready  and  willing  advice,  his  great  personal 
interest  in  its  work,  his  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Director  in  all  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Institution,  the  dignity  of  which  Mr.  Root  has 
enhanced,  have  resulted — to  quote  the  Bolivian  ^linister’s  remarks  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board — “in  raising  the  Bureau  from  a  mere  office 
to  a  great  international  institution.’’ 


RKSOLITIOXS  OF  THU  OOVERNIXG  HOARD  OX  THE  RETIREMEXT  OF 

secretary  root. 

There  was  held,  on  January  20,  in  the  State  Department,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  attended  by  all  the  Latin-American  diplomats  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  Secretary  of  State  Elhiu  Root  took  occasion  to  say  farewell 
as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  to-day  was  in  complete  accord  and  had  friendly  relations 
with  every  American  Republic.  He  spoke  of  the  signing  of  the  treaties 
with  Colombia  and  Panama,  and  also  the  signing  of  the  protocol  w'ith 
\Tnezuela,  as  adjusting  every  outstanding  question  between  the  United 
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States  and  her  sister  republics,  and  also  referred  in  terms  of  satisfaction 
to  Cuba’s  resumption  of  self-government. 

When  Mr.  Root  had  finished,  Mr.  Nahuco,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
presented,  in  appropriate  words,  the  following  resolution,  signed  by  all 
the  Latin-American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers: 

“The  Representatives  of  the  American  Republics  wish  to  express  their 
regret  at  the  closing  of  their  oflicial  relations  with  the  retiring  .Secretary 
of  State,  for  whom  they  all  entertain  the  highest  personal  regard  and 
admiration.  They  feel  bound  to  record  on  this  occasion  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  preeminent  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  harmony 
and  to  the  moral  solidarity  of  our  Continent.  In  their  intercourse  with 
Secretary  RoiiT  they  ever  found  him  animated  by  the  most  earnest  and 
direct  interest  in  the  friendliness  of  every  American  nation  and  by  the 
most  absolute  and  kindly  impartiality  respecting  them  all.  Owing  to 
that  spirit,  his  visit  to  Latin  America  during  the  Third  Pan-American 
Conference  has  opened  quite  a  new  era  in  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
.Americas. 

“The  undersigned  beg  to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  to  their  distinguished 
Chairman  their  hearty  congratulations  on  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  have  the  most  confident  hope  that  in  his  new  and  equally 
exalted  position  he  will  win  for  the  national  foreign  policy,  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  principle  of  Americanism,  tlie  same  unanimity 
happily  achieved  throughout  our  Continent  by  that  great  principle  itself.” 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Enrique 
Cortes;  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Mr.  C.  C.  .ArosemEna;  the  Minister 
of  Cuba,  Mr.  Gonzalo  oE  Quesad.\;  and  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
Mr.  Ignacio  C.\lderon. 


Cuba’s  new  executive. 

.At  noon  on  the  day  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Cuban  Republic, 
January  28,  1909,  President-elect  Gen.  JosE  Migitee  Gomez  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  executive  duties. 
\’ice-President  Zayas  was  also  sworn  in.  Provisional  Governor  Magoon 
left  the  island  on  an  .American  man-of-war,  after  the  main  inaugural  cere¬ 
monies  were  over.  Ten  of  the  Latin-American  countries  accredited  to 
the  United  States  sent  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington 
to  specially  represent  them  at  this  great  event  in  Cuban  history.  Am¬ 
bassador  Nabuco  of  Brazil,  and  Ministers  PortELA  of  Argentina,  Cruz 
of  Chile,  Calvo  of  Costa  Rica,  Toledo-Herrarte  of  Guatemala,  Godoy 
of  Mexico,  ArgsEMEna  of  Panama,  Mejia  of  Salvador,  and  Melian- 
Lafinur  of  Uruguay  were  all  present  in  Havana  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  new  Republic,  as  special  messengers  of  the  good  will  of  the  peoples 
of  .America  for  the  welfare  of  Cuba. 
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(IROWTlt  OF  interest  IN  EATIN  AMERICA. 

I'he  signs  of  the  times,  carefully  interpreted,  suggest  one  conclusion 
that  can  not  be  (piestioned.  That  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a 
remarkable  growth  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  is  undeniable.  The  International  Bureau  is  in  a 
position  to  note,  better  than  any  other  institution,  this  tendency.  The 
results  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  South  America  and  Mexico  are 
more  apparent  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  are 
meeting  with  a  response  which  is  most  encouraging.  Looking  only  at 
the  commercial  side  of  the  situation,  we  find  not  only  the  exporters  of 
the  United  States  seeking  a  market  in  Latin  America,  but  the  exporters 
of  Latin  America  trying  to  discover  a  larger  field  in  the  United  States 
for  what  they  have  to  sell.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  activities  of 
the  International  Bureau  are  of  benefit  alone  to  the  United  States. 
While  endeavoring  to  interest  the  manufacturers,  travelers,  and  scholars 
of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  to  the  south,  it  is  striving,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  point  out  to  similar  men  in  Latin  America  how  they  can 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  United  States.  In  contrast  to  the  few 
letters  that  came  to  the  Bureau  from  the  twenty  Latin  American  nations 
two  years  ago,  there  must  be  noted  the  heavy  correspondence  that  now 
pours  into  its  office  from  every  country  classed  under  the  head  of  Latin 
America.  In  other  words,  the  international  character  and  value  of  the 
institution  are  being  demonstrated  more  and  more  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge  as  to  its  purpose  and  policy.  When  the  new  building  and 
home  of  the  Bureau  is  completed  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  there  is 
consequently  tangible  evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution,  and  when,  in  consequence,  it  has  abundance 
of  room  and  the  best  of  facilities  for  carrying  on  its  work,  thousands  of 
critics  who  have  never  before  appreciated  its  real  right  to  exist  will 
unite  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  proving  its  usefulness  to  all  the  American 
nations.  With  the  change  of  administration  in  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  actual  office  of  the  International  Union  is  located, 
there  arises  the  question.  Will  there  be  any  lessening  of  the  support  of 
its  efforts  for  the  development  of  Pan-American  commerce  and  comity? 
If  we  can  judge  from  the  utterances  of  President-elect  Tapt  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  record  of  Senator  Knox,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  take  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1 909,  we  can  reach  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  what  has  been 
inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  upon  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  countries  concerned. 

special  articles  in  this  issue. 

The  special  articles  which  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  have 
received  such  general  commendation  and  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  they  are  now  being  continued  as  regular  features. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Sixtccntli  President  of  the  United  St.itcs  of  America,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  all  times.  'I'lie  centennial  of  his  hirth  was  celebrated  on  Feh- 
rnary  12,  1909,  hy  the  layinj^  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  memorial 
hnilding  at  the  birthplace  farm,  1  lodgensville,  Kentucky,  President 
Roosevelt's  address  on  this  occasion  is  considered  one  of  his  best 
oratorical  efforts. 


tave 
■d  in 
ures. 


Prksidknt  Lincoln  Rkading  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  His  Cabinet. 
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Scores  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  reproducing  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  information  which  the  Bulletin,  through  these  articles,  is  giving  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  resources  of  the  American 
nations.  In  this  issue  the  subjects,  among  others,  treated  are:  “Ecua¬ 
dor's  National  Exposition;’’  “Municipal  Organization  in  the  Capitals  of 
Latin  America — Mexico  City;’’  “Diamond  Mining,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Brazil;’’  “North  American  Captains  of  Industry  in  Latin 
America — \V.  R.  Grace;”  and  “The  Flags,  Coats  of  Arms,  and  National 
Holidays  of  the  American  Republics — Colombia.”  There  is  also  a  review 
of  the  subject-matter  in  the  consular  reports  bearing  on  Latin  America, 
book  notes,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  dealing  with  Latin  America 
and  the  principal  events  in  Pan-American  history.  Among  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  those  of  the  President  of  Ecuador,  of  Mr.  WTlllam  Jennings 
Brvan,  late  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States; 
Huntington  Wilson,  the  new  United  States  minister  to  Argentina; 
Philip  M.  Brown,  the  new  United  States  minister  to  Honduras;  and 
groups  of  Latin-American  students  at  Cornell  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Annaiiolis. 


IMPROVED  PAN-AMERICAN  MAIL  FACILITIES. 

That  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  are  showing  a  keener 
interest  than  ever  before  in  the  improvement  of  mail  steamship  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Republics  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  meetings  which  are  being  held  by  business  organizations 
all  over  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions  which 
will  influence  the  United  States  Congress  to  give  governmental  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance.  The  so-called  issue  of  “subsidy”  is  being  forgotten 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  for  first-class  mail  service  on  the  high  seas 
which  will  benefit  foreign  trade,  just  as  first-class  mail  facilities  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  dev’elop  interior  commerce.  It  is  almost  axio¬ 
matic  that  there  can  not  be  a  proper  dev’elopment  of  trade  between 
North  and  South  America  unless  there  are  steamers  to  carry  letters  and 
travelers,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  back  and  forth  with  the 
same  facility  which  characterizes  the  corresponding  mov^ement  between 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  When  the  United  States  Gov'ernment 
appropriates  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  rural  deliv^ery,  it  does  not 
stop  to  consider  the  exact  arithmetical  question  of  whether  the  income 
from  this  service  equals  the  expenditure.  The  first  consideration  is 
whether  the  additional  capacity  and  facility  of  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence  does  not  carry  a  vast  material  benefit  to  every  section — a 
benefit  which  can  not  be  computed  in  exact  dollars  and  cents.  Similar 
conditions  of  communication  upon  the  high  seas  among  nations  will 
bring  similar  results  in  their  commerce  and  acquaintance.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  popular  interest  was  the  great  gathering  of  business  men  of  the 
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Slate  of  Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association,  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  January 
22  and  addressed  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  and  others 
who  are  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  promoting  better  commercial 
relations  with  Latin  America.  This  was  perhaps  the  largest  meeting  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  second  city  of  the  United  States,  and  was  only 
one  of  many  others  that  have  convened  or  are  convening  in  tlie  principal 
business  entrepots  of  that  country. 


THE  KOCKTII  PAN-A.MHKICAN  C(  )NFKKI;N’CI;. 

In  fourteen  months  from  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  will  be 
assembling  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  delegates  from  twenty-one  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  to  the  Fourth  International  American  Conference. 
Although  the  first  conference  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  the  second  at 
Mexico  in  1901-2,  and  the  third  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906,  were  largely 
attended  and  marked  distinct  steps  forward  in  the  movement  for  Pan- 
American  solidarity,  it  is  believed  that  the  conference  which  will  meet 
In  Buenos  Aires  will  accentuate  more  strongly  than  ever  before  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  the  American  nations.  Even  if  it  is  contended  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  these  conferences  are 
not  ratified  by  the  countries  represented,  there  is  always  enough  accom¬ 
plished  to  justify  these  meetings,  and  after  each  conference  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  American  Republics  understand  each  other  better  than 
before.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  argue  that  these  conferences  are  not 
worthy  of  the  attention  they  receive  because  of  their  failure  to  get  every¬ 
thing  approved  as  it  is  to  contend  that  the  national  congress  of  any  one 
government  should  not  meet  just  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  bills 
introduced  are  never  passed.  The  one  consideration  of  new  and  better 
acquaintance  that  is  gained  by  the  meeting  of  representative  men  from 
all  these  nations  outweighs  all  other  arguments  against  the  conferences. 
If  nothing  more  should  be  accomplished  than  that  five  or  six  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  one  country  should  come  in  contact  and  into  friendly 
association  with  a  corresponding  number  of  influential  men  from  the 
other  twenty  nations  and  listen  to  the  various  views  and  opinions 
expressed  on  all  the  subjects  before  the  conference,  this  fact  alone  should 
justify  its  being  supported  by  every  American  government. 


EXPOSITION  AT  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  holding  of  the  1909  exposition  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  desire  of  foreign  exhibitors 
to  participate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hon.  W.  W.  RussEll,  United 
States  Minister  to  Venezuela,  who  was  home  on  leave  of  absence,  was 
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named  as  Commissioncr-lieneral  of  the  Ihiited  States  to  this  exposition. 
Inasmuch  as  he  is  to  return  to  Caracas  earlier  than  was  expected  origi¬ 
nally  and  hence  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  mission  to  Ecuador. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wands,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  named  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  Wands  has  had  an  extended  experience  in  Latin-Amcrican  countries 
and  was  Commissioner-General  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  of  England,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Peru,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Travelers’  Club.  He  speaks 
Spanish  fluently,  and  is  well  qualified  from  experience  and  ability  to  look 
after  the  responsible  work  ahead  of  him.  He  has  just  left  the  United 
States  for  a  preliminary  visit  to  Quito  and  will  return  to  make  final 
arrangements  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  In  this  connection  it  is 
the  pleasant  office  of  the  Bulletin  to  announce  the  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fo.x,  now  United  States  Minister  to  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  formerly  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  on  leave  of 
absence.  Mr.  F(JX  has  done  excellent  work  in  Quito,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  upon  his  first  return  to  Washington 
since  he  went  to  South  America. 


A  NEW  NICARAGUAN  MINISTER. 

President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  has  appointed  Dr.  Don  Rodolfo 
Esplnosa,  R.,  as  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  to  succeed 
Dr.  Don  Luis  F.  Corea.  Doctor  Espinosa,  to  whom  the  Bulletin 
extends  a  warm  welcome  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board,  is  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  note,  whose  political  career,  though  short,  has  been  brilliant. 
He  received  primary  education  in  Nicaragua  and  afterwards  went  to 
Guatemala  where  he  studied  medicine  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Nicaragua 
for  a  short  time  previous  to  his  appointment  to  Washington  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Doctor  Espinosa  was 
received  by  President  Roosevelt  on  January  28,  the  address  he  made  on 
that  occasion  appearing  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 


THE  RECENT  PAN-A.MERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  which  recently  met  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  during  the  year  1912.  The 
meager  reports  which  have  come  from  Santiago  indicate  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  Congress.  General  Rafael  Reyes,  President  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  was  made  honorary  president,  and  delegates  from  nearly  every  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  were  present.  Numerous  papers  were  read  or  presented  which 
were  evidence  of  careful  study  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  readers  or 


Pi’oto  by  Harris  Ewing. 

DR.  RODOLFO  ESPINOZA, 

Kiivoy  K.xtniordiniiry  and  SlinistiT  I’lenipoti  ntiary  of  Nicaragua  to  f  iie  United  States. 
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authors  thereof.  The  serious  nature  of  the  conference  was  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  delegates  in  attendance,  and  its  attitude  on  various  ques¬ 
tions  can  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  closer  community  of  interest  among 
the  American  Governments  in  the  many  different  lines  of  scientific  work 
discussed.  Much  that  was  done  by  this  conference  will  be  of  value  to 
the  great  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  will  be  held 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Bulletin  may  be  able  to 
reproduce  in  part,  during  the  coming  year,  some  of  the  principal  papers 
submitted  at  this  gathering. 


criticism  which  is  not  logical. 

One  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  which  is  worthy 
of  a  little  attention,  and  yet  which  is  almost  amusing,  is  that  its  efforts 
to  make  the  Latin-American  countries,  their  resources,  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  their  possibilities  better  known  in  the.  United  States  and 
Europe,  have  resulted  in  many  men  leaving  the  United  States  and  seek¬ 
ing  employment  in  Latin  America  without  sufficient  funds  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  consequently  becoming  public  charges.  If  the  Bureau 
were  to  cease  telling  the  truth  about  the  progress  of  Latin  America  just 
because  an  occasional  man  or  woman  construed,  of  his  or  her  own  accord, 
such  description  as  meaning  that  they  would  find  an  Eldorado  of  wealth 
or  employment,  its  correspondence  and  its  articles  in  the  Bulletin  would 
become  nothing  more  than  a  pessimistic  collection  of  statements  which 
characterize  persons  or  institutions  that  do  not  make  for  progress  or 
appreciation.  If  these  arguments  were  to  avail  in  a  new  country,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  there  would  be  nothing  said  of  it  except  that  which 
was  ill  or  uncomplimentary.  If  one  were  to  study  the  history  and  mar¬ 
velous  growth  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  won¬ 
derful  cities,  he  would  find  a  period  of  time  when  they  were  overrun  with 
irresponsible  people  who  thought  they  had  but  to  go  there  to  realize 
great  wealth.  No  onward  movement  can  fail  to  have  this  characteristic. 
Neither  the  Bureau  nor  the  Bulletin  has  ever  suggested  that  men  with¬ 
out  means,  men  without  actual  security  of  employment,  or  men  without 
sufficient  money  in  their  pockets  to  return  to  the  United  States  if  they 
did  not  like  Latin  America,  should  leave  the  United  States  for  that  sec¬ 
tion.  If  various  persons  have  misconstrued  the  truthful  description  of 
the  progress  and  resources  of  these  countries  to  mean  that  they  had  only 
to  go  there  to  find  fortunes  awaiting  them  without  effort,  their  imagina¬ 
tions  und  not  the  Bureau  or  the  Bixletin  are  to  blame. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 

The  rema.'kable  increase  of  requests  for  information  concerning  sub¬ 
jects  relative  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  by  interested  individuals 
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and  organizations  has  emphasized  during  the  past  year  the  usefulness  of 
theColumbus  Memorial  Library.  This  institution,  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  publications  relating  to  Latin  America,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
reference  libraries  in  existence.  It  now  contains  over  17,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  though  primarily  embracing  only  American  nations,  it 
covers  the  full  range  of  subjects  usually  found  in  libraries  of  more  general 
scope.  In  consequence  of  an  agreement  reached  in  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  American  Conference,  each  of  the  participating  republics  is  to 
forward  to  the  library  copies  of  all  official  documents  and  reports,  so  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  existing  collections  is  anticipated.  The  work 
of  segregating  special  material  from  this  immense  field  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  by  means  of  card  catalogues  and  the  listing  and  classifying 
of  new  publications,  the  student  may  readily  obtain  such  specific  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  is  in  search  of.  In  the  new  building,  now  under  construction, 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  an  adequate  library  force  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  rooms  for  offices,  files,  book  stacks,  periodicals,  maps, 
photographs,  as  well  as  general  and  private  reading  rooms.  The  stacks 
are  to  be  of  the  latest  improved  metal  type,  and  will  afford  shelving  for 
over  200,000  volumes.  A  feature  in  the  new  library  quarters  will  be 
accommodations  for  contributed  or  loan  collections  of  Sud  Americana. 
A  large  collection  of  historical  and  descriptive  works  relating  to  Brazil, 
loaned  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  former  United  States  Minister  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  now  accredited  to  Bogota,  and  part  of 
a  collection  deposited  in  the  library  by  Dr.  Josij  1.  Rodriguez,  the  late 
librarian,  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  future  memorials  or  loans. 


MR.  Wellman’s  opinion  of  secretary  root. 

The  January  issue  of  “The  American  Review  of  Reviews,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  has  a  very  interesting  article  entitled  “Elihu  Root: 
World  Statesman,”  written  by  the  well-known  new'spaper  correspondent 
and  publicist,  Walter  Wellman.  In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr. 
Wellman  makes  the  following  reference  to  Secretary  Root’s  effort  to 
improve  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America: 

Disconsolate  indeed  are  all  the  Latin- American  diplomatists  in  Washington.  They 
look  upon  Mr.  Root  as  their  great  and  good  friend,  and  sincere  are  the  tears  they 
shed  because  he  is  leaving  the  State  Department.  His  visit  to  South  and  Central 
America,  his  assurance  to  all  those  countries  that  the  big  United  States  was  their 
friend,  seeking  nothing  in  selfishness,  but  willing  to  do  much  in  helpfulness,  has 
brought  on  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  our  southern  neighbors  and  ourselves. 
Secretary  Root  has  done  much  to  make  The  Hague  Conference  a  reality  instead  of  a 
beautiful  dream,  but  the  best  practical  ap])lication  of  The  Hague  principle  is  found 
in  his  creation  of  a  Central  American  court  for  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
States  of  that  region. 


Senor  Don  Jose  F.  Godoy 

Mexican  Minister  to  Cuba,  who  has  been  Charge  d’Aflfaires  in  Washington  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  returning  to  his  Cuban  post.  As  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  he  has  always  shown  great  interest  in  the  Bureau. 
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METHODS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

A  valuable  statemerlt  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  proper  application  of  business  methods 
in  Uruguay  and  the  successful  resultant  outcome.  Consul  Coding  lays 
stress  upon  the  adequate  equipment  of  salesmen  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  business  tact,  fortified  by  proper  introductions  through  the 
consulate.  From  Bogota,  \’ice-Consul  Betts  makes  a  plea  for  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  preparing  invoices  and  trade  lists,  stating  that 
much  annoyance  is  experienced  by  South  American  importers  of  United 
States  merchandise  through  the  use  of  other  systems.  He  further  points 
out  the  confusion  and  errors  which  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “libra,”  or  pound,  which  has  a  varying  application 
in  different  countries,  whereas  the  gram  and  kilogram  are  in  customary 
usage  through  all  of  South  America. 


TROPICAL  FRUITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Don  Jose:  YvES 
Lima.ntour,  calls  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  establishing  a  larger 
market  for  Mexican  fruits  in  the  United  States,  .\dded  pertinence  is 
given  to  his  statements  in  this  respect  by  the  figures  recently  made 
public  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  that 
practically  $600,000,000  worth  of  such  products  enter  the  country 
annually,  the  present  figures  having  advanced  from  $200,000,000  in 
1875  and  $300,000,000  in  1895.  In  the  enumeration  of  articles  it  is 
shown  that  of  the  $133,000,000  worth  of  cane  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1908  Cuba  contributed  $58,000,000,  Porto  Rico 
$19,000,000;  and  of  the  $68,000,000  worth  of  coffee  imported  Brazil 
contributed  $48,000,000,  other  South  American  countries  $9,000,000, 
Central  America  $4,500,000,  Mexico  $3,333,000;  while  of  $14,000,000 
worth  of  cacao  $3,000,000  came  from  Brazil  and  $2,500,000  from  other 
South  American  States.  In  fruits  and  nuts  valued  at  $37,000,000 
bananas  counted  for  $11,500,000,  $6,000,000  of  which  are  credited  to 
Central  America,  and  of  $32,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  received 
$17,000,000  worth  came  from  Cuba  and  $5,000,000  from  Porto  Rico. 


EUROPEAN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SYNDICATE. 

A  European  South  American  syndicate  has  been  organized  in  Paris 
to  operate  principally  in  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  in  mining,  stock  raising,  electric  and  steam  railway  con¬ 
struction,  harbor  improvements,  potable  water  supply  installations, 
telegraph  and  cable  lines,  irrigation  and  agriculture  in  general,  and 
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federal,  state,  and  municipal  loans.  Capital  will  also  be  furnished  to 
companies  and  individuals  for  the  development  of  private  enterprise. 
The  main  office  of  the  company  is  in  Paris,  but  branch  offices  are  to  be 
established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso,  La  Paz,  Lima, 
and  Guayaquil. 


UXTTED  ST.XTES  MINTSTEK  TO  THE  AKGEXTIXE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Hon.  Huxtixgto.x  Wilso.x,  appointed  Envoy  Ivxtraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenijiotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  subsequently 
tendered  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  15,  1875.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1897,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  His  diplomatic 
career  began  on  May  4,  1897,  as  Second  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Tokyo; 
was  promoted  to  Secretary  of  Legation  October  10,  1900,  and  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  was  at  various  times  charge  d’affaires.  On  May 
26,  1906,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  since  June  22  of  the 
same  year,  up  to  the  present,  w’as  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  of  America,  National  Red  Cross  Society,  Loyal  Legion, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  ^letropolitan  and  Chevy 
Chase  clubs. 


ar(;extixe  live  stock. 

The  census  recently  taken  of  Argentine  live  stock  discloses  the  fact 
that  within  tw'enty  years  the  increases  under  the  various  classifications 
reported  have  been  as  follows:  Cattle,  8,000,000;  horses,  3,000,000;  sheep, 
1,000,000;  and  hogs,  10,000,000,  while  the  total  stock  of  the  country  has 
an  estimated  value  of  over  $645,000,000.  Not  only  are  efforts  made  to 
improve  native  breeds  of  stock,  but  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  insanitary  animals. 
The  refrigerating  and  shipping  of  vast  stores  of  meat  are  among  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Refrigeration  Congress  held 
in  Paris  during  the  closing  months  of  1908  Argentine  methods  were 
made  the  subject  of  favorable  comment. 


PL.\CL\G  OK  Bolivia’s  lo.\x. 

The  placing  of  the  Bolivian  loan  of  $2,500,000  with  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  is  announced  by  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington. 
The  loan  was  taken  at  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  Several  New 
York  and  London  bankers  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  loan,  the  stability 
of  the  political  and  administrative  conditions  of  the  country  being  ample 


Allis'. 


HON.  HUNTINGTON  WILSON, 

Envoy  Extraordiniiry  and  Ministor  PlonipotiMitiary  to  tlie  .\rt;i>ntini‘  Keputdic,  tcndoml  the 
jH)sition  of  .\ssistaiit  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States. 
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guaranty  for  the  same.  The  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  whereby  the  operation  of  reciprocal  favored  nation  treat¬ 
ment  is  assured,  is  an  economic  measure  of  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  Republic. 


BRAZILIAN  development. 

Apart  from  the  measures  taken  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  great  coffee  output  of  the  Republic,  other  projects  of 
public  utility  are  being  carried  to  a  successful  termination.  Not  the 
least  in  importance  is  the  granting  of  a  concession  for  laving  a  new 
cable  serxdce  between  Brazil  and  Europe  and  South  Africa,  the  stipula¬ 
tion  being  made  that  it  must  be  in  operation  within  three  years.  Rail¬ 
way  lines  are  being  extended;  bureaus  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
promotion  are  being  established;  port  works  are  progressing,  and  while 
trade  values  are  still  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  last  year,  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  over  S2o,ooo,ckx:)  is  reported  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1908.  The  continuation  of  tariff  reduction  on  certain 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  preferen¬ 
tial  tariff  law  of  December  30,  1905,  has  been  announced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  thus  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  trade  current 
between  the  two  Rejjublics. 


chile’s  SOl'THERNMOST  PORT. 

The  passage  of  the  United  States  fleet  through  the  Strait  of  ^Magellan 
and  its  stay  at  Punta  Arenas  centered  the  minds  of  the  world  tempora¬ 
rily  on  this  important  port  of  southern  Chile,  so  that  data  furnished  con¬ 
cerning  the  territory  served  through  this  coast  city  is  of  interest.  The 
United  States  Consul  stationed  at  Punta  .\renas  reports  on  the  value  of 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries  of  the  country  and  predicts  a  greater 
development  as  a  consequence  of  better  transportation  facilities. 


COMMERCIAL  REL.\TIONS  BETWEEN  COLOMBIA  AND  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES. 

In  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Colombian  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  established  in  New  York  in  1906,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
trade  intercourse  between  the  Republics  interested.  The  adequate 
exposition  of  the  varied  possibilities  of  Colombia  has  excited  the  increased 
interests  of  business  men  of  the  United  States  with  the  result  that  com¬ 
panies  are  being  formed  for  the  capitalization  and  working  of  many  hith¬ 
erto  unvalued  Colombian  resources.  The  information  furnished  by  the 
New  York  bureau  is  supplemented  by  the  valuable  reports  received  from 
United  States  consuls  stationed  in  Colombia. 
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THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

An  epoch-marking  event  transpired  on  December  19,  1908,  when  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  sitting  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  ren¬ 
dered  its  first  decision  in  the  settlement  of  Central  American  questions. 
This  tribunal,  initiated  through  the  action  of  the  Peace  Conference  held 
in  Washington  in  the  closing  month  of  1907,  has  led  to  the  application 
of  the  term  “The  Hague  of  the  New  World”  to  the  town  of  Costa  Rica 
in  which  it  holds  session. 


Ecuador’s  sanitary  code. 

The  provisions  of  the  public  health  law  of  Ecuador  as  promulgated  by 
President  Alfaro  are  designed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  also  have  bearing  upon  the  international  relations  of 
the  Republic.  The  country  will  probably  be  visited  by  many  foreigners 
during  the  progress  of  the  national  exposition  to  be  held  in  Quito  through¬ 
out  the  summer  of  1909,  and  the  measures  taken  to  provide  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  have  received  active  municipal  and  government  aid.  This  city, 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  report  by  Mr.  Herman 
R.  Dietrich,  United  States  Consul-General  at  the  Ecuadoran  capital,  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  maintains  an  efficient  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  while  the  installation  of  a  new  water  and  sewerage  system  is 
under  way. 


PROMOTION  OF  HYGIENIC  CO.N’DITIONS  IN  GUATEMALA. 

Moved  by  the  spirit  animating  modern  economics  toward  preventing 
as  well  as  curing  disease,  the  Government  of  Guatemala  is  taking  active 
steps  to  establish  adequate  hygienic  measures  in  the  country.  A  Na¬ 
tional  Pasteur  Institute  has  been  authorized  at  Quezaltenango,  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  of  December  8,  1908,  vaccination 
is  made  one  of  the  requirements  for  entry  into  government  service  and  for 
engaging  in  certain  specified  private  employments.  The  development 
of  railway  communication  with  the  various  adjacent  republics  is  another 
forecast  of  progress  throughout  this  enterprising  Republic. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI. 

With  the  formal  entry  01  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon  into  the  executive 
office,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  in  December,  1908,  entered  upon  a  new 
historical  epoch.  High  tribute  was  paid  the  new  President  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  communicating  the  result  of  their  electoral  vote, 
and  stress  laid  upon  the  opportunities  for  patriotic  service  in  the  Republic. 
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panama’s  diplomatic  REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  Bulletin  in  its  November,  1908,  issue  had  the  pleasure  of  wel¬ 
coming  Senor  Don  Carlos  Constantino  Arosemena  as  the  new  ^Minister 
of  Panama  to  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Senor  ArosE- 
.MENA  was  born  in  Panama,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  to  per¬ 
fect  his  education.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York,  as  a  Civil  Engineer  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Having  returned  to  his  home,  Senor  ArosemEna 
held  important  positions  of  a  technical  character  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  country.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  resulting  in  Panama’s  independence.  The  new  Republic,  as 
a  reward  for  Senor  ArosEMENa’s  continued  services  since  its  inception, 
has  promoted  him  from  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  rank  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  which  he  now  holds. 


CENTRAL  A.MERICAN  CONFERENCE  IN  IIONDLRAS. 

In  the  assembling  of  the  First  Central  American  Conference  at  the 
capital  of  Honduras  on  January  i ,  1 909,  an  earnest  is  given  as  to  the  future 
settlement  of  questions  at  issue  between  the  countries  interested.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  present  from  the  various  Republics  of  Central  America  and 
congratulatory  messages  were  received  from  sister  nations. 


ME-XICo’S  ECONOMIC  ADVANCE. 

No  public  document  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  has  greater 
significance  than  the  report  presented  each  year  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Republic.  The  statement  not  only  embraces  a  forecast 
of  future  financial  conditions  but  also  covers  the  national  conditions  on 
which  this  is  based,  making  it  a  document  of  value  to  all  students  of 
Mexican  economics.  The  country’s  development  is  a  matter  of  wide¬ 
spread  interest,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  measures  reported  in  regard  to  an 
extension  of  steamship  communications  with  the  Orient  and  by  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  mining  and  industrial  companies  generally, 
operating  in  the  Republic.  From  1886  to  1907,  inclusive,  foreign  and 
domestic  invested  capital  aggregated  $1,908,418,697,  national  currency, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  new  railway  and  marine  routes  a  more  than 
normal  increase  may  easily  be  reckoned  upon. 


NICARAGUA’S  HEALTH  BUREAU. 


By  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Chemical  Analysis  for  all  foods 
and  drugs  introduced  into  the  Republic,  Nicaragua  has  taken  an  impor- 


Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

SENOR  CARLOS  CONSTANTINO  AROSEMENA, 

Kiivoy  Kxtmorrlinary  and  Minister  PlenitroUMitiary  of  ranama  in  the  United  States 
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tant  step  toward  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  country.  This  bureau, 
which  was  provided  for  in  a  governmental  decree  of  April,  1908,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  complete  chemical  laboratory,  to  which  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  samples  of  goods  destined  for  consumption  as  food  or  medicine, 
and,  lacking  a  certificate  issued  by  the  bureau,  no  articles  of  this  class 
will  be  admitted  at  the  customs  of  the  country. 


UXITEI)  ST.\TES  MIXISTER  TO  HONDURAS. 

The  Hon.  Philip  M.  Brow.x,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ]Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Honduras  since  November  ii,  1908,  was  born  in 
Hampden,  Maine,  in  1874,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  at  Williams  College,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Later 
he  was  Instructor  of  Modern  Greek  in  Roberts  College.  In  addition  to 
Greek  ^Ir.  Browx  understands  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Turkish 
languages.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  March  8,  1901,  as  Second 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constantinople;  on  June  5,  1903,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  as  Secretary  of  Legation;  and  on 
June  2 1 ,  1907,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 


PASTOR.XL  AND  AGRICULTUR.XL  I.NDUSTRIES  OF  PAR.XGl'AY. 

In  the  development  of  native  industries  Paraguay  has  recently  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1908)  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
free  interchange  of  live  stock  from  certain  sections  of  the  two  Republics. 
This  agreement  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  interested  Gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  year  and  will  have  important  bearing  upon  the 
industries  of  both  countries.  Cattle  ranges  are  increasing  in  extent,  and 
salting  and  packing  houses  are  being  profitably  operated.  Agricultural 
enterprises  are  being  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  premiums  for 
certain  growths  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  which  reports 
shipments  of  native  fruits  and  similar  products  to  the  value  of  $i  ,500,000 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908. 


COMMERCIAL  .ST.\TISTICS  OF  SALVADOR. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Salvador,  recently  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  country,  fix  the  import  values  for  1907  at 
$3,812,366.80,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $1,352,085,  the  share 
of  that  country  in  the  export  trade  of  Salvador  being  $2,036,400.  For 
the  nine  months  of  1908  export  valuations  are  given  as  $5,609,431,  in 
which  the  share  of  the  United  States  w^as  over  $2,000,000,  taking  first 
rank  as  a  receiver  of  Salvador’s  exports. 
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The  itinerary  of  the  great  tour  of  all  South  America  announced  by  the 
Collver  Tours  Company  for  January-May,  1909,  is  an  indication  of  the 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public  in  the  route  specified.  Start¬ 
ing  from  New  York,  it  is  purposed  to  include  Jamaica,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  the  four 
months’  journey,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  South 
America.  The  prospectus  shows  that  ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  travelers,  and  the  unusual  route 
followed  will  insure  interest  and  enlightenment. 


No  AMERICAN,  be  he  a  citizen  of  North,  Central,  or  South 
America,  should  fail  to  read  the  letters  written  “  With  the 
Battle  Fleet’’  by  Franklin  Matthews  for  the  “  Sun,"  of 
New  York.  These  letters  are  reproduced  in  book  form  by 
the  special  permission  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Associa¬ 
tion  in  response  to  countless  oral  and  written  r(*(]uests  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  be  made  of  the  cruise  and  its  incidents.  If  an  armada 
bound  for  conquest  by  arms  sends  home  tales  of  thrilling  adwntures, 
it  is  only  the  e.xpected  that  happens,  but  the  story  of  the  great  fleet 
of  the  United  States  on  its  tour  of  friendship  around  the  American 
coast  makes  as  exciting  reading  as  did  the  vo5’ages  of  early  bucca¬ 
neers.  If,  as  Mr.  Matthews  states,  the  impulse  to  use  superlatives 
in  describing  the  arrival,  reception,  and  stay  of  the  American  fleet  in 
the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  almost  irresistible,  he  has  managed  in 
moderate  phrases  to  convey  an  enthralling  impression  of  the  won¬ 
drous  beauty  of  the  harbor,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  mar¬ 
velous  municipal  works,  and  the  hospitable  care  with  which  the  needs 
of  both  men  and  officers  were  met.  Brazilian  cordiality  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  carried  to  the  highest  point,  establishing  the  opinion  that 
“  Rio  is  not  only  the  city  of  all  delights,  but  the  city  of  all  hospi¬ 
tality."  The  regrets  at  leaving  were  shortly  dissipated  by  the  sur- 
jirising  courtesy  of  the  Argentine  nation,  which  had  dispatched  a 
division  of  its  navy  to  greet  that  of  the  United  States  800  miles  at 
sea.  Communication  between  the  fleets  was  established  Iw  the  wire¬ 
less  system,  and  in  midocean,  with  marine  guards  drawn  up,  the 
crews  at  attention,  with  bands  crashing  out  the  national  airs  of  the 
two  nations,  a  unique  review  was  held.  Not  less  unusual  was  the 
official  courtesy  which  led  Chile  to  send  one  of  her  cruisers,  conveying 
the  Minister  from  the  F’nited  States,  to  greet  the  friendly  fleet  at 
Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost  iiort  of  her  territory,  and  to  furnish 
the  escort  of  a  war  shi2>  almost  the  entire  length  of  her  coast  line, 
Avhile  the  jiassage  of  the  great  line  of  vessels  in  and  out  of  Valj^araiso 
Harbor,  under  the  gaze  of  a  nation  assembled  on  the  heights  to  greet 
and  cheer,  was  a  sjiectacle  to  confound  any  enemies  of  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism.  “  Peru  remembered.”  With  this  tribute  to  the  long  friend- 
shii)  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  the  chaiiter  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  the  overwhelming  welcome  of  the  Peruvians  ojiens,  and  a 
continuous  round  of  festivities  and  explorations  in  the  land  of  the 
Incas  is  described,  capjied  by  an  account  of  the  trip  over  the  Oroya 
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Kailroiul.  Thus,  to  ^lagdaleiiii  Bay.  which  was,  throiijfh  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Mexican  (loveruiuent,  to  he  niade  a  place  of  rendezvous 
and  target  j)ractice  for  the  fleet,  the  triumphal  voyage  around  South 
America  was  made.  Officials  and  peoples  of  all  countries  vied  to  do 
honor  to  the  great  friendly  armada,  and  no  more  adequate  apprecia- 
tory  record  of  their  kindness  can  he  imagined  than  the  graceful 
volume  i)repared  h}'  Mr.  Mattheavs.  The  illustrations  by  IIenkv 
IvEUTERDAiii..  reproduced  from  “  Collier's  IVeekly."  add  to  the  beauty 
and  eti'ectiveness  of  the  record. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  C'anal  Commission,  made  public 
in  December,  1008,  reviews  the  work  done  and  jirogress  made  toward 
completing  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30, 
1908.  In  the  C'ulehra  division  the  total  amount  of  material  exca¬ 
vated  amounted  to  12,0().‘').1.38  cubic  yards,  of  which  11,G8.‘»,2.').3  cubic 
yards  were  from  the  canal  and  the  balance  for  accessory  works.  In 
the  Chagres  division,  covering  a  distance  of  about  2.3  miles,  final  sur¬ 
veys  Avere  made  and  the  center  line  of  the  canal  permanently  marked. 
Tlie  total  amount  to  be  excavated  in  this  section  is  12,2r)G..300  cubic 
yards,  of  AAdiich  8.31.3..'>00  cubic  yards  are  earth.  During  the  year  the 
total  amount  excavated  Avas  1.771.124  cubic  yards,  all  from  the  canal 
prism.  Dredging  in  the  Colon  and  La  Boca  divisions  Avas  continued 
and  lock  dimensions  Avere  increased.  At  the  Gaton  dam  site  exten- 
siAe  investigations  Avere  carried  on  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  foundation  materials,  test  pits  and  Avash  borings  reA’eal- 
ing  a  geological  formation  similar  to  that  at  the  lock  site.  The 
foundation  materials  are  reported  as  of  ample  strength,  and  the  small 
amount  of  ground  Avater  can  be  prevented  from  affecting  the  founda¬ 
tions  by  sheet-steel  ijiling.  The  total  cost  of  municipal  improvements 
in  the  Canal  Zone  covers  $2,.3.‘)8, 840.44  for  AvaterAvorks  and  scAvers; 
$1.174,778.2G  for  roads,  etc.;  $3.08G,138.01  for  the  construction,  im¬ 
provement,  and  repair  of  huildings.  The  total  number  of  buildings 
noAv  on  hand  is  .3..31.3.  During  the  j'ear,  $11,G07,094.G.3  represent  the 
value  of  material  and  supplies  receiAed,  AAdiile  $ll,G8r),ir)8..33  repre¬ 
sent  supplies  distributed.  Of  the  latter  amount  $182,894.r)G  coA'er 
old  French  material  utilized  or  disposed  of,  including  scrap  brass, 
copper,  and  cast  iron  used  in  the  foundries  at  the  Gorgona  shops. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  Avork  Inne  been  $120,9G4,4G8.58,  and 
the  expenditures  up  tt»  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $84,o72,998..‘).‘),  leaA’- 
ing  a  balance  of  $3(5.391. 470.03  available  on  July  1,  1908.  As  a  con- 
secpience  of  imKlern  sanitation  methods  and  a  better  food  supply,  the 
general  health  of  the  employees  has  improA'ed  steadily. 
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“  Texts  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  1890  and  1907,”  by 
James  Buown  Scott  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  London).  Professor 
Scott  was  a  technical  delegate  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  and  he  has  carried  to  completion  the  task  of  editing  the 
official  acts  of  the  First  as  well  as  the  Second  Peace  Conference.  He 
has  written  also  an  explanatory  introduction  of  the  book  which  gives, 
therefore,  a  key  to  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  texts  themselves. 
Each  text  is  in  both  Spanish  and  English  in  parallel  columns,  the 
English  translation  receiving  the  official  sanction  of  the  governments 
at  The  Hague.  In  addition  to  the  text  there  is  an  appendix  with 
several  documents  relating  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  agreements 
entered  into  at  other  times.  There  is  also  a  prefatory  note  written  by 
Seci’etary  Root,  and  which  ends  with  the  following  pai’agraph : 

The  (luestioii  about  each  international  oonferenct*  is  not  merely  what  it  has 
acconiplisluHl,  but  also  what  it  has  hejtuu,  and  what  it  has  moved  forward.  Not 
only  the  conventions  sifjniHl  and  ratified,  but  the  steps  taken  toward  conclusions 
whlcli  may  not  reach  practical  and  effwtive  form  for  many  years  to  come,  are  of 
value.  Some  of  the  resolutions  adopttnl  by  the  last  conference  do  not  seem  to 
amount  to  very  much  by  themselves,  but  eiich  one  marks  on  some  line  of  progress 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  world  is  yet  willing  to  so.  They  are  like  cable 
ends  ItouytHl  in  midocean,  to  be  picked  u|)  hereafter  by  some  other  steamer, 
spliced,  and  continued  to  sliore.  Tlie  greater  the  reform  i)roiK)sed,  the  longer 
must  be  the  process  required  to  l)ring  many  nations  differing  widely  in  their 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  interests,  prejudices,  into  agreement.  Each  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  the  process  is  as  useful  as  the  final  act  which  crowns  the  work  and 
is  received  with  public  celebration. 


The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Cuban  census  taken  in  1907 
(C'cmo  de  la  Repiihlica  de  Cuha^  1907)  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  island.  The  work  was  inaugurated  by  a  government 
decree  issued  in  April,  1907,  and  from  that  time  until  October,  1908, 
when  the  Director  presented  his  final  report  to  the  Provisional 
Governor,  a  small  army  of  agents,  enumerators,  and  special  writers 
was  em2>lo3’ed  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  necessarj^  data.  Gen¬ 
eral  information  in  regard  to  the  history,  geography,  and  jihysical 
characteristics  of  the  country  was  amiily  covered  in  the  previous 
census  of  1899,  so  that  the  iiresent  volume  devotes  the  bulk  of  its 
subject-matter  (ajiart  from  tabfilated  statements)  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  industrial  conditions  subsequent  to  that  date.  An  up-to-date 
handbook  of  Cuba  is  the  consequence,  in  which  is  detailed  the  existing 
status  of  national  industries.  It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  island  grew  from  999,862  head  in  1902  to  2,579,492  in  1906; 
that  the  number  of  horses  increased  in  the  iieriod  139.65  iier  cent;  of 
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mules,  05.85  per  cent;  and  assess,  43.30  per  cent;  while  the  culture  of 
bees  and  the  exploitation  of  marine  resources  are  receiving  added 
attention.  To  (he  sugar  industry  of  the  country  are  assigned  184 
mills,  turning  out  from  1,000,000  to  1.500,000  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
4,139.0.52  gallons  of  molasses  of  the  first  class  and  39,705.326  gallons 
of  the  second,  also  321,140  gallons  of  alcohol  and  1.703,810  gallons 
of  aguardiente.  Tobacco  pi'oduction  is  given  as  109,562,400  Spanish 
pounds,  and  that  of  coffee  0.595,700  pounds.  Cocoanuts,  cacao,  textile 
plants,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  and  forest  products  contribute 
to  the  vegetable  resources  of  the  Republic,  while,  under  the  head  of 
minerals,  exploitation  is  reported  of  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese,  gold.  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  and  others.  Important  reports 
are  furnished  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  statistics  in  regard 
to  population,  immigration,  education,  etc.,  are  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate. 


From  the  20th  of  January  to  the  2d  of  February,  1908.  there  was 
held  in  ^lontevideo,  Uruguay,  the  First  International  Congress  of 
American  Students.  The  results  of  this  congress  and  the  official 
account  of  its  transactions  are  given  in  a  large  volume  of  375  pages, 
which  is  a  special  edition  of  the  monthly  publication  E roJurlon." 
This  congress  hopes  to  give  outlet  to  the  aspirations  of  American 
students,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists.  which  is  composed  of  older  men  whose  purpose  is  to  study 
everything  relating  to  America.  This  student  congress  has  a  long 
programme,  every  item  of  which  relates  to  student  life.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  item  considers  the  university  as  such;  the  second,  the 
method  of  examination :  the  sixth,  the  significance  of  various  aca¬ 
demic  titles:  the  seventh,  intercourse  among  students;  eighth,  inter¬ 
national  athletic  contests;  tenth,  establishment  of  international  fed¬ 
eration  of  students,  etc.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  repre¬ 
sentative  collegiate  bodies  from  every  Reimblic  in  America,  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  no  official  delegates  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  due  to  no  oversight  either  on  the  part  of  the  association  or 
of  student  bodies,  but  rather  to  the  great  distance  separating  the  two 
countries.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  which  takes  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910.  will  be  well  attended  b}’  delegates  from  more  than  one 
university  in  the  United  States, 


Guide  books  on  any  one  country  in  Latin  America  are  none  too 
common.  On  Argentine  Republic  there  is  a  handy  volume  which 
covers  the  whole  Republic,  but  many  of  the  highways  of  travel  else- 
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where  are  described  only  in  large  volumes  that  are  not  handbooks  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Bureau  is  just  in  receipt  of  the  "Guia 
del  Viajet'o  en  Bolir/a'''  ("Guide  for  the  Traveler  in  Bolivia"),  by 
Luis  S.  Crespo,  subdirector  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
published  in  La  Paz  in  11)08.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well-arranged  vol¬ 
ume.  which  gives  in  various  proper  headings  exacth'  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  traveler  seeks.  There  are  chapters  relating  to  money 
and  exchange,  to  weights  and  measures,  passports,  custom-houses, 
baggage,  etc.;  others  give  the  routes  by  which  Bolivia  may  be  reached. 
For  example,  bj’  the  Andes,  via  the  River  Plate,  from  Buenos  Aires, 
or  through  the  Pacific  ports.  Other  chapters  deal  with  trav’el  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  As  in  many  Phiropean  guitles.  routes  in 
various  directions  from  one  city  to  another  are  described,  so  that  the 
traveler  by  using  it  can  cover  the  whole  countiy  intelligently.  Each 
town  and  city  has  a  little  directory  of  the  hotels  and  jirincipal  busi¬ 
ness  houses.  The  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  in  Spanish,  but  could 
easily  be  used  by  anyone  possessing  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  numerous  maps  inserted  in  the  text. 


lierLsto  do  Inxtitiito  IJisfoi'ico  e  (h‘0(iraphi<o  li raz'd eiroy  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Tmprensa  Nacional.  1008.  The  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographic  Society,  founded  in  Rio  de  .laneiro  in  1838,  has  just 
published  two  large  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  periodical 
literature  in  Brazil,  speciall}’  commemorative  of  the  first  centenary 
of  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  that  country.  A  facsimile  is 
given  of  the  Gazeta  do  IGo  de  Janeiro,"'  wliich  appeared  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  10th  of  September.  1808.  This,  as  the  text  states,  was  not 
an  official  organ,  although  the  Government  gave  its  support  to  the 
publication  which  finally  became  the  '' IHario  do  Gorerno.'"  The 
second  volume  is  given  altogether  to  the  bibliography  of  the  news¬ 
papers  once  published  and  still  in  existence  within  the  Republic. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  list  complete,  and  although 
there  nuu’  have  been  some  omissions,  yet  it  can  be  used  to-day  as  a 
thoroughly  trustworth}’  directory  of  the  periodical  press  of  Brazil. 


In  October.  1!)0T,  Secretary  Root,  as  is  well  known,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  lie  and  his  family  were  received  as  guests 
of  the  nation,  and  this  visit  was  to  the  Mexican  people  of  as  much 
significance  as  the  visit  Secretary  Root  made  the  preceding  year  to 
the  Republics  of  South  America.  The  narrative  of  this  to\ir  has 
recentl}'  appeared  under  the  title  “  El  Senor  Root  en  Mexico^'' 
written  by  Vicente  Morales  and  Manuel  Caballero.  The  volume 
(58800— Bull.  2—09 - 3 
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is  a  substantial  book  of  ol4  pages,  but  in  reality  the  work  is  only  half 
this  size,  because  the  Spanish  and  English  translations  are  given  in 
parallel  columns.  The  first  chapter  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Root,  but  beginning  with  the  second  chapter,  the  whole  book  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  tour,  with  the  events  as  they 
occurred  from  day  to  day.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  many 
of  them  containing  pictures  of  Mr.  Root  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  but  other  distinguished  persons,  both  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  are  represented. 

Batten’s  Agricultural  Directory.  11  East  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
Xew  York.  A  directory  of  the  agricultural  press  of  the  T’^nited 
States  and  Canada,  together  with  detailed  reports  of  farm  products 
and  values  of  States  and  Provinces.  1008. 

A  well-edited  guide,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  directory  men¬ 
tioned,  many  tables  of  agricultural  resources  and  wealth.  The  com¬ 
pany  jBirposes  to  extend  the  directory  so  as  to  include  Mexico  and 
the  Republics  of  Central  America. 


For  the  purpose  of  further  extending  its  usefulness  the  American 
Xational  Red  Cross  has  issued  the  “First-Aid  and  Relief  Column 
Text-Book  "  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  Y,  M.  C.  A.'s,  in  the  family, 
and  for  service  in  the  training  of  nurses  and  Red  Cross  relief  columns. 
Maj.  Charles  Laxcii,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Ynited  States 
Army,  was  especially  requested  by  the  Red  Cross  to  prepare  this  text¬ 
book.  It  is  a  volume  that  must  prove  serviceable  in  all  emergencies 
of  travel. 


TIIK  initial  article  of  ”  Harper's  Moiitlily  Magazine  "  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1909,  describes  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Tluascaran 
b}’  Annie  S.  Peck  in  the  sununer  of  1908.  This  Peruvian 
mountain,  for  which  is  claimed  the  greatest  altitude  of  any 
known  peak  on  the  ^Vestern  Hemisphere,  has  an  estimated  height  of 
24,000  feet,  and  the  achievement  of  scaling  it  breaks  the  record  of 
mountain  climbing  for  men  as  well  as  women.  Tlie  story  of  the 
ascent,  as  told  In’  the  heroine  of  the  adventure,  is  of  interest  from  all 
points  of  view — scientific,  literary,  and  romantic — while  the  value 
attached  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  the  Peruvian  (lovernment 
is  evidenced  by  the  striking  of  a  sjiecial  medal  in  honor  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer.  Starting  on  August  (>  from  the  town  of  Ynngay,  charmingly 
situated  in  the  Huailas  Valley,  about  8,310  feet  above  sea  level,  a 
week  Avas  employed  in  ascending  to  the  saddle  of  the  mountain  at 
20.000  feet  above  the  sea.  that  point  being  reached  after  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  misadventures  on  Friday,  the  14th.  From  this  jioint  twin 
peaks  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher  into  the  air.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  deemed  unwise  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  some  members 
of  the  party  to  continue  the  ascent,  so  return  was  ordered  to  Yungay 
once  more,  from  which  point  the  expedition  started  again  on  August 
28.  Progress  was  more  rapid  this  time,  and  the  saddle  was  reached  in 
two  days  from  the  snow  line.  From  this  point,  accompanied  by  the 
Swiss  guides  who  had  been  especially  procured  for  the  purpose,  ^li.ss 
Peck  toiled  upward  the  remaining  4,000  feet,  finally  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  north  peak,  from  Avhich  hurried  photographs  Avere 
made  of  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  the  return  commenced. 
Observations  Avere  attempted  just  before  reaching  the  summit,  but  a 
hitch  in  the  Avorking  of  the  instruments  preA’ented  the  taking  of  the 
record,  and  ^liss  Peck  makes  the  Avail,  natui-al  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  of  having  broken  the  Avorld's  record  and  not  being  able  to 
proA’e  it.  The  descent  from  the  top.  Avhile  consisting  largely  of  ex¬ 
tended  slides.  Avas  made  Avith  safety,  though  not  Avithout  great  danger, 
and  by  September  5  Yungay  Avas  reached  once  more. 


The  gold  fields  of  eastern  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  discussed  in  “/n- 
(lu-sfrid"  (London)  for  January.  1909.  the  subject-matter  being  a 
paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Arts  by  Sir  ^Iartin  Con- 
AVAY,  a  recognized  authority  on  South  America.  Note  is  made  of  the 
important  fact  that  Avhile  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  it  Avas  the  gold  of 
these  regions  that  Avas  famed,  it  is  other  minerals  upon  Avhich  they 
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rely  at  the  present  time  for  their  minin<r  resources.  They  export 
silver,  copiier,  and  tin.  Bolivia  rankinji:  second  in  the  world  as  a  tin 
producer,  and  containing  a  copper  region  richer  even  than  that  on 
the  hanks  of  I^ake  Suiierior.  The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first 
called  to  the  ipiestion  of  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  gold  by  this  strange 
fact,  and  subsequent  investigations  confirmed  the  conclusion  that 
somewhere  at  a  very  high  level  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Andes  a 
considerable  body  of  gold  oie  exists.  All  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
section  bring  down  gold  in  their  gravels,  and  while  the  locations  of 
the  main  deposits  are,  under  jiresent  conditions,  well  nigh  inaccessible, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  not  unsurmountable.  The  development 
of  transportation,  which  is  receiving  attention  from  both  Govern¬ 
ments.  will  undoubtedly  overcome  the  principal  hardships  in  the 
matter  of  reaching  the  gold  fields.  As  gold  has  always  attracted 
people  wherever  it  has  beim  found,  even  though  they  remained  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits,  the  present  lack  of  population  which  has 
hampeu'ed  economic  development  in  the  republics  would  be  done  away 
with.  For  this  reason  the  writer  urges  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
Governments  to  foster  the  gold-mining  industry  in  every  manner 
possible. 


The  Argentine  Kepublic.  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  with  special 
reference  to  the  pi-oductive  capacity  of  the  Biver  Plate  region,  are 
covered  in  the  second  article  in  the  series  by  the  Director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bureau  of  the  American  Kepublics.  published  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issues  of  ‘‘The  Independent.”  The  illimitable  Argentine  plains 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for  the  production  of  all  manner 
of  grain,  while  over  the  central  pampas,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
grain  area,  are  cattle  ranges  from  which  are  drawn  the  stores  of  re¬ 
frigerated  meats  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country’s 
exports.  Urugua}'  is  compared,  so  far  as  jihysical  characteri.stics  are 
concerned,  with  Iowa,  one  of  the  great  cereal-producing  sections  of 
the  United  States,  with  added  advantages  in  the  matter  of  climatic 
conditions,  while  Paraguay — described  as  the  garden  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica— is  said  to  be  practically  lying  fallow  for  lack  of  adequate  labor 
supply  and  the  stimulus  of  diversified  outlet  for  her  products.  The 
changing  conditions  of  the  present  era  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
are  glowingly  depicted,  justifying  the  editorial  note  to  the  effect  that 
“  these  articles  will  be  especially  valuable  to  ambitious  young  men 
seeking  careers  away  from  home.’' 


The  December.  1008.  number  of  “The  Pan-American  Magazine” 
is  devoted  entirely  to  articles  relating  to  Guatemala,  and  contains 
much  information  of  value  regarding  this  progressive  Central  Amer- 
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ican  Republic.  The  country  is  stated  to  have  made  rapid  strides 
durinir  the  ju'esideiicy  of  (leu.  Esthada  Caiujeha.  Many  schools  have 
been  established,  hospitals  have  been  opened,  railroads  constructed, 
hifrhwaj's  improved,  and  many  reforms  inauirurated.  The  manu¬ 
scripts.  hierojrlyphics.  inscriptions,  and  carvinjrs  remaininj;  throu<;h- 
(Mit  the  country  jirove  that  the  Quiches  and  their  antecedents  who  in¬ 
habited  (luatemala  had  attained  to  a  hijrh  decree  of  civilization,  and 
the  famous  ruins  of  Palemiue  hear  testimony  to  the  fervor  with  which 
the  relijrious  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  out.  so  that  all 
advance  would  seem  to  he  alonji:  the  lines  marked  out  by  past  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  status  of  the  leadinjr  products  and  exports  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  discussed  and  reco<fnition  ffiven  to  the  national  development 
hrou<rht  about  by  the  new  transportation  routes  recently  opened. 
Pictures  of  localities,  public  huildin<;s.  and  of  personajies  prominently 
associated  with  (iiiatemalan  history  and  projrress  add  <rreatly  to  the 
interest  of  this  special  edition  of  an  e.xcellent  periodical. 


“  Peculiar  Paraguay  ”  is  described  in  the  “  Van  Norden  ^laga- 
zine  "  for  January.  1900,  by  Freeman  Tildex.  who,  in  steering  a 
middle  course  between  extravagant  praise  and  utter  condemnation 
of  the  country,  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  latent  possibilities  of 
this  little-known  Republic.  This  inland  country  is  described  as  a 
land  of  many  wonders  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  entered  upon 
a  new  era  in  1870  with  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  modeled 
closely  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  section  of  the  Republic 
lying  east  of  the  Paraguay  River  is  stated  to  he  perhaps  the  richest 
pastoral  and  agricultural  region  in  South  America,  and  while  due 
place  is  given  to  the  value  of  such  well-known  products  as  “  yerha 
mate  "  and  native  oranges,  it  is  in  the  hard  woods  (including  que¬ 
bracho),  the  cattle  products,  and  yield  of  fruit-growing  lands  that 
the  future  of  Paraguay's  commercial  prosperity  lies. 


‘‘  The  Bankers'  Magazine "  has  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
Sehor  Joaquin  Ih  Casasi  s,  former  Ambassador  from  ^lexico  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  leading  monetary  authorities  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  for  the  series  of  articles  to  he  published  in  regard 
to  Mexico’s  credit  institutions.  The  first  paper  appears  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  the  magazine  and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
hanking  law  of  Mexico.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
other  nation  has  consolidated  under  one  law  the  whole  of  the  jirovi- 
sions  relating  to  institutions  of  credit  and  summarized  them  into 
one  code.  By  virtue  of  its  enactments,  authority  is  given  for  the 
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creation  of  hanks  of  issue  as  well  as  niort<ra«re  and  agricultural 
hanks,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  operations  which  each  shall  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  on  are  regulated,  and  estahlished  rules  are  made  for 
the  issue  of  securities,  while  a  permanent  stall'  of  inspectors  is  charged 
with  enforcing  the  jirovisions  of  the  law.  Editorially  the  magazine 
>upports  the  statement  of  the  Director  of  the  liureau  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Kepuhlics  made  in  his  annual  report,  recently  issued,  concern¬ 
ing  the  need  of  an  international  American  hank  for  the  transaction 
of  husiness  hetween  the  countries  interested.  The  section  devoted 
to  Latin  America  covers,  as  usual,  many  matters  of  general  interest. 


Air.  Ilroii  C.  Weir,  in  the  numhers  of  ‘‘  Putnam's  Magazine”  from 
Xovemher.  1008,  to  January.  1000.  inclusive,  has  written  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  ohservations  of  the  work  of  huilding  the  Panama  Canal.  Alore 
particularly,  he  writes  of  the  workers  themselves,  who  they  are,  under 
what  conditions  they  work,  what  they  eat.  and  what  it  costs,  how 
they  amuse  themselves,  and  how  Colonel  (Joroas  has  entirely  hanished 
3’ellow  fever,  malaria,  and  other  tropical  diseases,  and  so  is  able  to 
-kee])  the  great  army  of  workmen  well  and  contented.  When  it  is 
consideri'd  that  they  re[n‘esent  forty  nationalities,  white,  black,  red, 
and  yellow;  that  they  eat  every  month  over  iJOO  tons  of  fresh  beef, 
half  a  million  loaves  of  bread,  and  scores  of  tons  of  mutton,  veal, 
turkey.s,  chickens,  butter,  liver,  macaroni,  etc.,  washing  it  down  with 
rivers  of  coffee  made  jialatahle  with  pure  cream  and  12  tons  of  the 
liest  granulated  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  question  of  com¬ 
missary  supplies  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  The  articles  are  laudatory 
of  the  work  in  jirogress  and  the  writer  sees  a  magnificent  future  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world  when  the  harrier  hetween  the  great  oceans 
disappears.  In  the  January  issue  attention  is  given  to  old  Panama, 
with  sketches  of  buccaneer  days  and  the  achievements  of  the  past. 


“The  Economist”  for  January  h,  IhOO,  publishes,  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Brazil,  an  account  of  the  results  of  Cierman  enterprise  in 
southern  Brazil,  with  special  reference  to  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  In  valuing  the  total  exports  of  the  State  at  $105,750,357  and 
imports  at  $115,817,018  in  the  three  j’ears  period  1005  to  1007  the 
writer  assigns  to  the  Germans  a  large  trade  interest,  though  he  also 
^-tates  that,  while  they  have  helped  to  develop  agriculture,  their  work 
is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  industrial  importance  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  In  this  direction  they  have  displayed  great  activity,  and  their 
efforts  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  prominence  of  the  State  as  a 
producer  of  leather,  textiles,  and  household  articles  of  various  kinds, 
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while  in  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats  and  fruits  iiS  well  as  the 
products  of  breweries  and  bakeries  their  native  talents  have  been 
profitably  employed.  The  State  of  Santa  Catharina  will  he  described 
from  the  same  viewpoint  in  succeedinjr  article. 


llducation.”  a  monthly  mapizine  published  in  lioston,  devoted  to 
the  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  education,  has  in  its 
i<sue  for  January,  IDOt),  the  following  si'rnificant  note  in  regard  to 
the  Ifniversity  of  Montevideo.  In  the  pedagogical  library  of  the 
uidversity  4‘2  periodicals  are  subscribed  for.  of  which  32  are  French. 
A  similar  excess  of  French  literature  is  noticeable  in  the  libraries  of 
the  several  faculties;  for  instance,  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of 
law.  4.1)01  out  of  a  total  of  0.303  volumes  reported  in  lOOO  were  by 
French  authors.  At  the  national  library  also  the  works  most  in 
demand  after  those  in  the  Spanish  language  are  French.  In  view 
of  recent  indications  that  French  influence  may  be  losing  ground 
in  the  literary  life  of  Spanish-American  countries,  measures  have 
b(‘en  taken  in  France  to  form  a  society  for  jiromoting  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  French  universities  and  those  of  Latin  America. 


The  coffees  of  .Vrabia  and  Abyssinia,  covering  the  ^locha  brands 
of  that  article,  are  discussed  in  the  ninth  jiaper  on  coffee  culture  and 
jn-eparation  appi'aring  in  the  “  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  ”  for 
Januai’v.  1009.  The  average  receipts  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  of  this  variety  are  given  as  about  3.000.000  pounds  annually. 
Interesting  details  are  given  as  to  the  manner  of  culture  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  trade  requirements,  while  numerous  specially  taken  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  methods  described.  The  same  number  of  the 
“Journal  ”  reproduces  consular  rejiorts  on  “  Old  Cuban  Coffee  Planta¬ 
tions ’’  and  the  “  Yerba  Mate  Trade,”  while  editorial  consideration 
is  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on 
cortw  by  the  United  States  (lovernment. 


It  is  the  real  Panama  and  its  jieople  distinct  from  the  canal 
district  and  its  myriads  of  imported  workers  that  Eleanou  Yorke 
Peli.  describes  in  her  readable  contribution  to  the  “  Metropolitan 
Magazine”  for  December,  lOOS.  The  early  history  of  the  Isthmus 
and  the  effects  of  its  successive  colonizations  are  noted  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  conglomerate  of  nations  to  In*  found  there,  while 
the  assertion  that  neither  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Re¬ 
public  nor  its  great  natural  beauties  are  estimated  or  known  is  sup- 
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jiortcd  by  a  vivid  appreciatory  account  of  the  same.  The  picturesque 
native  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the 
forest  jrrowths.  and  the  life  in  the  “bush"  are  described  in  contrast 
to  life  in  the  towns  aloii"  the  railroad,  and  the  writer  closes  with  a 
tribute  to  the  many  henefits  accruin';  to  the  country  throu<;h  recent 
sanitation  works,  which  are  estimated  at  their  true  value  by  the  wiser 
men  of  the  country. 


The  tropical  island,  town,  and  rivei’  described  by  Marrion  Wilcox 
in  “  Putnam's  Wapizine  "  for  January.  IbOb.  are  Tabo«;a,  lyinj;  otf 
the  coast  of  Panama,  the  town  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Chajrres 
River.  The  interest  of  all  three  lies  in  their  connection  with  the 
great  transcontinental  highways,  for  within  vieAv  of  Taboga  will 
come  or  go  every  ship  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  traversed  by  the  Mexican  rail¬ 
way  of  that  name,  and  the  harnessing  of  the  Chagres  River  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  engineers  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is.  however,  their  picturesque  aspect  rather 
than  their  economic  value  that  is  discussed,  and  the  article  is  em¬ 
bellished  by  a  charming  collection  of  photogi’aphs  in  illustration  of 
native  types  and  localities. 


“  The  Sttident  World  "  for  January,  15)09,  No.  1,  vohtme  2,  gives 
special  consideration  to  educational  conditions  throughout  Latin 
America.  Notable  among  the  articles  are  the  following:  “  The  grow¬ 
ing  world  consciousness  among  South  American  peoiiles,'’  by  lion. 
John  Barrett;  “  International  cooperation  in  Soutb  American  edu¬ 
cation,"  by  Marrion  AVilcox;  “The  students  of  Buenos  Aires,"  by 
Charles  J.  Ewald;  “The  opportunity  in  Santiago,"  by  Rev.  AVil- 
LiAM  B.  Boomer;  “  Religion  among  Brazilian  students,"  by  John  II. 
AA'arner;  “  The  University  of  Havana,"  by  Joseph  E.  Hubbard;  and 
“  Conditions  among  Mexican  students,"  by  Richard  AA'illiamson, 
all  the  articles  being  thoughtful  expositions  of  existing  conditions. 


In  the  section  devoted  to  geographical  record  by  the  “  Bulletin  of 
the  American  (leographical  Society  "  for  December,  1908,  note  is 
made  of  the  phenomenal  oil  well  of  A"era  Cruz,  whose  ignition  during 
the  summer  of  1908  was  the  subject  of  such  concern  to  Mexican  indus¬ 
tries;  of  the  economic  progre^'s  of  the  Argentine  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  h’ing  Ix'tween  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivei's  and  forming  a 
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delta  rog^ion  of  great  pastoral  and  agricultural  possibilities,  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  pastoral  industry  of  Brazil  as  a  national  resource 
supplemental  to  cotl'ee  and  rubber  growing,  the  subject-matter  being 
credited  to  United  States  consular  reports. 


In  its  consideration  of  the  colfee  industry  of  Spanish  America. 
“  The  Sjiice  Mill  ’*  for  January,  1900,  devotes  its  attention  to  the 
product  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica.  with  special  regard  to  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  two  Republics.  The  output  of  the  former 
country  is  stated  as  varying  from  80,000  to  luOjOOO  hags  annually, 
and  the  plantations  of  Costa  Rica  are  described  as  models  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  organization  and  working.  Statistical  data  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  covering  the  colfee  movement  during  1908  and  the  visible  su})- 
ply  on  Jannary  1,  1909. 


The  papers  of  Latin  America  are  devoting  many  colums  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  politics  in  the  United  States,  and  both  daily  and  weekly 
issues  publish  sketches  of  public  men  with  a  record  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Notable  among  these  2Hiblications  is  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
“  Bnenos  Aires  ITerald.”  which  on  NovemlK'r  (k  1908,  reviewed  the 
Presidential  camjiaign  resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft,  and 
printed  excellent  pictures  of  the  opiiosing  candidates  and  the  cam- 
jiaign  managers. 


The  initial  nnmber  of  the  '‘‘Ileraldo  Boyotano  ”  ajipeared  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  under  the  direction  of  Alberto  Sanchez  and  Evaristo 
Uarcta.  With  headquarters  at  the  capital  of  Colombia,  the  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  issued  as  a  chronicle  of  general  information,  diiilomatic 
and  consular.  An  ajipreciative  account  of  the  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  a  feature  of  the  first 
})ai)er. 


“The  Munsey  Magazine”  for  January.  1909,  publishes  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  concerning  the  Rejjublic  of  Haiti,  and  though  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  (lovernment  officials  other  than  those  mentioned  has 
occurred  since  the  publication  apjieared,  the  notes  on  general  condi¬ 
tions,  climatic  and  otherwise,  have  value.  The  writer,  G.  J.  ]\I. 
Simons,  is  a  Dutch  traveler  and  journalist  of  repute,  with  a  trained 
method  of  observing  and  commenting  on  the  salient  features  of  a 
situation. 
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"  Iris."  a  monthly  roviow  of  scioiua*.  litoratun*.  and  <;(‘noral  infor¬ 
mation.  as  the  or<ran  of  the  Ecuadoran  colony  in  New  York,  ajipeared 
in  Xovemher,  1908,  under  the  direction  of  Carlos  Davalos  P.  and 
Isaac  Marin  X.  Of  jiarticular  interest  is  the  published  list  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  Ecuador  at  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Ciiited  States. 

Mine  labor  and  supplies  in  Mexico  are  discussed  in  the  ”  Engineer-  f 

in*;:  Bud  Mininjr  Journal  “  for  December  JO.  1908.  under  the  jreneral 
heads:  ‘•Quality  of  Xative  Lahoi-;"  "Cheap  Labor  and  Machinery;" 

”  Trade  in  Minin*;  Supplies."  and  "  Sources  from  which  Materials 
are  Drawn.” 

The  issues  of  the  "Hoh  tai  Comercial."  of  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1908  contained  details  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  based  upon  data  taken  from  the  ''  Pi  nodho 
O-jifial  ”  duriiijr  twent3’-five  j'ears. 


LATIN'AMERICAN  NOTES 


Xo  rebate  or  conee^ssion  is  given  to  Argentine  flour  bj'  any  of  the 
Brazilian  laws.  The  only  flour  enjoying  tariff  favors  of  any  kind  is 
the  American  article,  with  the  *20  per  cent  i)referential. 

Accortling  to  a  late  estimate  made  by  the  best  authority,  there  are 
r»0,00()  farms  in  ('Idle,  valued  for  taxable  purposes  at  about  $:f()r),()0().- 
000  Tinted  States  gold. 

Near  Vallenar  a  gold  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  from  which 
ore  has  been  taken  that  contained  200  ounces  of  jiure  gold  per  ton  of 
2.000  pounds.  This  is  the  old  gold-mining  legion  of  ('Idle. 

Bids  for  public  works  in  Brazil  can  only  be  received  by  the  author¬ 
ities  from  firms  which  have  a  Brazilian  office  and  are  authorized  to 
do  business. 

Immigration  from  Enirope  is  turning  to  Chile  quite  strongly. 
Scarcely  a  steamer  arrives  without  a  number  of  immigrants.  An 
Italian  steamer  brought  1,037  immigrants  on  its  last  voyage. 

The  consumption  of  sisal  hemp  in  Cuba  is  about  5,000,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  of  Manila  hemj)  about  2,500,000  pounds,  all  of  which 
is  imported.  In  addition,  about  500,000  pounds  of  ixtle,  jute,  and 
other  analogous  fibers  are  imported. 

A  congress  of  Brazilian  students  is  to  be  held  at  Sao  Paulo  in 
July.  1909.  The  object  of  the  congress  is  to  effect  a  greater  solidarity 
among  the  students  and  facilitate  the  community  of  ideas. 

The  new  Chinese  bank  at  Torreon,  ^lexico,  was  opened  on  Xovem- 
ber  15,  1908,  by  a  big  public  demonstration,  attended  by  all  the  city 
officials  and  prominent  business  men. 

The  passenger  engines  on  the  Fei’rocarril  Mexicano,  on  the  division 
from  Veracruz  to  Orizaba,  have  been  converted  into  oil-burning 
engines,  the  fuel  oil  being  supplied  by  the  extensive  works  at  Mina- 
titlan.  State  of  Veracruz. 

Plans  for  a  new  hotel  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  ^lunicipal  Prefect.  It  will  be  situated  on  the  Ave- 
nida  ('entral  and  known  as  the  “  Frederick  Hotel.” 

The  Sociedad  Altos  Ilornos  de  Chile  is  crowding  work  on  its  new 
extensive  steel  plant  near  Corral.  Fifty  cottages  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  woi'kmen,  and  0,000  barrels  of  cement  were  lately  received 
at  one  consignment. 
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The  first  train  ferry  in  South  America  was  established  by  the 
Entre  Rios  Railroad  in  Argentina.  Cars  are  carried  without  break¬ 
ing  bulk  37  miles  across  the  Parana  from  Ibiciu’,  on  the  east  shore, 
to  Sarate,  on  the  Santa  Fe  shore,  and  so  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires. 

^lost  i-ailways  now  being  constructed  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  country  are  being  built  with  capital 
furnished  by  French,  German,  and  English  bankers,  who  are  holders 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose. 

The  annual  im])ortation  of  yellow  and  white  pine  to  Cuba  amounts 
to  about  150,000,000  feet,  practically  all  of  which  comes  from  North 
America,  about  80  per  cent  coming  from  the  United  States,  8  per 
cent  from  Canada,  and  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bruno  Borges  has  presented  a  bill  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  soliciting  a  concession  for  the  establishment 
of  an  automobile  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Cuyaba, 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  points  in  the  north  of  the  State. 

B}’  a  decree  of  November  5,  11)08,  the  "  United  Shoe  Iklachinery 
Company  of  South  America  ”  was  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
This  is  an  American  company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Blaine, 
and  proposes  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  Brazil  machineiy  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather  and  rubber  articles  of  all  kinds. 

In  many  cities  of  Brazil  the  commercial  directories,  following  a 
long-established  Portuguese  custom,  print  the  list  of  individuals  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Christian  names.  Thus  “  John  Smith  ’’ 
will  be  listed,  not  under  Smith,  but  under  John. 

There  are  only  three  foreign  life-insurance  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chile,  two  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Canada. 
During  the  year  1900  the  American  companies  collected  $305,454 
gold  in  premiums  and  paid  losses  to  the  amount  of  $197,542,  showing 
a  net  jirofit  of  $107,912,  while  in  1907  the}’  did  a  business  of  $293,433 
and  paid  losses  amounting  to  $127,440,  showing  a  profit  of  $1()5,993. 


February  — Coimnoilore  Tkx'xti  x  lias  a  severe  battle  with  the  French 

uian-of-war  Vc/if/ci/iicc,  which  escapes  defeat  by  sailing 
away  in  the  darkness.  (War  between  France  and  the 
Thiited  States. 

Felirnary  2,  la-Vi. — I’l  nito  dk  Mi  xdoz.v  diseniliarks  with  his  expeilition  and 
founds  Santa  Maria  de  Ituenos  Aires. 

1S14. — (Jeneral  O'llnaaNS.  at  the  head  of  tlie  jiatriot  army,  takes 
the  city  of  t’onceiition,  Chiie,  occupieil  and  defended  by 
the  Itoyaiists. 

lS2.a. — The  Itritish  (Jovernnient  ri'cognizes  the  indeiiendence  of  the 
Argentine  Nation  and  enters  itito  a  coniinerciai  treaty. 

Feiirnary  .'5, 177!*. — The  liritish,  under  Major  (J.vkdinkk,  are  driven  from  Fort 
lioyai  Isiand.  Soutli  Caroiitia,  by  (Jenerai  Moii.tbie. 

17!ir). — Cen.  Antonio  Jose  de  Si'cke.  (Jrand  ^Marsliai  of  Ayacucho, 
and  (uie  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  South  American  in¬ 
dependence,  is  born  at  Cumana,  Venezuela. 

1S07. — The  liritish  take  by  storm  the  city  of  Montevideo  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  5(10  of  tiieir  soUiiers  are  kilied 
and  many  wounded.  (War  between  (Jreat  llritain  and 
Spain.) 

1S1,3. — The  battle  of  San  I.orenzo,  on  the  Parana,  takes  place,  bi«- 
tween  the  patriots,  under  (Jeneral  San  Martin,  and  the 
Royalist  forces  landed  from  the  Spanish  squadron,  tiie 
former  obtaining  a  conqilete  victory  over  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  their  superiority  in  numbers. 

February  4, 1S17. — Tlu'  batties  of  Achaitullas,  La  (luardia  Vieja,  and  Vega  de 
C’ortes  in  Argentina  are  fouglit,  in  aii  of  wiiich  the 
Spanish  forces  are  routed  by  the  patriots. 

February  5, 17.S3. — Sweden  reiognizes  the  independence  of  the  T'niteil  States. 

1S.57. — The  pri'seut  politicai  constitution  of  the  Fnited  Mexican 
States  is  promnigateil. 

LSI!). — The  I’nitiHl  I'rovinces  of  the  River  Plate  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Chile  enter  into  an  Jilliance  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  Spanish  domination  in  Peru. 

February  (»,  177.S. — King  Louis  Wl,  of  France,  rcK-ognizes  tiie  independence  of 
the  American  coionies  and  signs  a  Treaty  of  Alliance 
and  ('ommerce. 

LS!).3. — President  ('leveland  dwided  the  boundary  question  between 
the  United  States  of  Rrazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

February  7.  LSI.'!. — Captain  Forsyth,  with  200  volunteers,  crosses  from  Mor¬ 
ristown  to  Elizabeth,  Canada,  and  surprises  tiie  Rritish, 
taking  02  prisoners  and  140  muskets,  with  ammunition. 
(War  of  1.S12  with  (Ireat  Rritaln.) 

Fi'bruary  0,  LS2.o. — (Jeneral  Sicre  convenes  in  Clnapilsaca  an  assembly  of 
deputies  of  the  Provinces  of  I'piier  IVru  (Rolivla)  for 
the  iiurpose  of  deciding  upon  their  future. 

February  10, 1S24. — The  I'eruviau  Congress  apiioints  (Jenerttl  Rolivar  Dictator 
of  l*eru,  and  abolishes  the  constitution  adoptwl  on  Xo- 
vember  13  of  the  previous  year. 
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February  11,  ISIS. — Maj.  .Iosk  AntoJiIo  Kciz,  at  the  head  of  20  cowboys  of  the 
liatriot  ainiy  of  the  Arsrentuie,  makes  an  attack  uihiii  40 
soldiers  of  the  Royalist  forces,  takiii}'  IS  prisoners  and 
several  arms  and  ammunition. 

1S5S. — Hknito  Pablo  Juarez  is  elected  at  Veracruz  President  of 
the  Itepublic  of  Mexico. 

February  12.  lol2. — Amerioo  Vespucci,  Italian  navifjator,  dies  at  Seville,  Spain; 

such  was  his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  navigator  that  the 
Xew  World  was  named  after  him. 

loll. — I'EDiio  i)E  Vai.iuvi.a  founds  tiie  city  of  Sautiairo  de  Chiie. 

ISOlt. — Abraham  Li.xcoi.x,  sixteentii  I’resident  of  tiie  UidtiHl  States, 
is  bora  at  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 

ISll. — I'UEROY  Francisco  Javier  Ei.fo  ollicially  declares  war,  from 
Montevideo,  to  the  Junta  de  Coiiierno  of  Hucnios  Aires, 
whicii  h:id  refused  to  recofinize  him  as  Viceroy  of  the 
Riven’  Plate'. 

1817. — An  army  of  3,20(1  patriots  uiuU'r  (h'ne'ral  San  Martin,  in 
the  fields  of  Chacabuco,  Chile,  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  7,000  Royalists;  as  a  e-onse'tpience  of  this  memorable 
triumph  almo.st  the  end  ire  Chilean  territory  is  freeal  from 
the  Spanish  yoke*. 

On  the  same  date  Maj.  Ji’an  Manuel  Cabot,  of  the 
liberating;  army,  routes  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  plains 
of  Salala,  Chiie. 

Felu’uary  13.  P.Kil. — The  Xational  Convention  of  Panama  adopts  the  politmal 
constitution  of  tiie  m'wly  established  Re'public. 

Feltruary  14,  177!i. — Colonel  I’ickens,  -with  a  force  of  Carolina  Miiitia,  aii- 
niidlates  a  force  of  Tories  at  the  battle  of  Kettle  Crc'ek, 
thus  se'e’uring  western  (Je'orf;ia  to  the  i)atrlots. 

1817. — (Jenun-.’il  San  Martin  make's  his  triumphant  enitry  into  Sau- 
tiai;o  ele  Chile. 

IVbruary  l.l,  ISIS. — The  Suiu’enne  Dirt'Ctor,  Hon  Rernardo  de  (I'IIukhns.  ad 
drc'sses  a  manife'sto  to  all  the  nations  on  the  motives 
which  justify  tiie  revolution  and  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Chile*. 

ISP.l. — The  famous  ('oui;ress  of  Aiifrostura,  conveiu'd  by  Rolivar, 
mee'ts  for  the  purjiose  of  draftiiif;  a  constitution. 

IS'.lS. — Tile  T’.  S.  battle  ship  Mniiir  is  destroye'it  at  Havana  and  2(:(: 
of  her  ert'w  kilh'd. 

February  Id.  1.“ti.". — Fernando  de  /.crate  be'fiins  the  construction  e>f  the  fortre'ss 
of  P.uemos  Airi's,  conlirminf;  at  the  same  time  the  se'cond 
foiindiui;  of  tiiat  capital  by  Don  Ji  an  de  (Jaray  in  l.-iSO. 

Felu’iiary  IS,  l.'>02. — Xicolas  de  Ovando  suce’ec'ds  to  tiie  (Jovernorship  of  the 
Colonies  and  sails  for  the  West  Indie'S  with  a  tie'et  of  30 
ships  and  2.,'(M)  jK'oide  from  San  Lucar,  Sjiain. 

l.olO. — Hernando  Cortez  sails  from  Cuba  to  e’ompu'r  Mexico. 

lS7r. — (le'U.  I’oRKiRio  Diaz  is  ele'ctenl  I’re'sident  of  Mexico  for  the 
tirst  time. 

I'i'bruary  2d.  isl.’!. — The  battle  of  Salta  takes  place  and  is  won  by  the  patriots, 
under  (leiu'ral  Reliirano.  over  the  .Spaniards,  leel  by  Field 
Marshal  Don  Pio  Trist.cn. 

ISl.". — The  .Vmerican  frijrale  Constitution  e-apture's  tiie  Cy(d'(-'  and 
Levant,  Rritish  sioops  of  evar.  (War  of  1812  evith  Gi’eat 
Rritain.) 
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February  21, 1811. — Chile  oi»ens  her  ports  to  tlie  free  trade  of  the  world. 

1813. — The  Itoyalist  (Jeneral  Tristan,  with  his  army  of  2,780  men, 
surrenders  to  tleueral  Hklgrano  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Salta. 

1901. — The  delegates  of  tlie  people  of  Cuba  adopt  tlie  political  cou- 
stitiitiou  of  the  Iteimblie. 

February  22,  1732. — (Jkoiuu;  Washington,  Father  of  his  Country,  and  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UnittHl  States,  is  born  near  Itridf'es  Creek, 
Westmoreland  County,  Va. 

1819. — Ea.st  and  west  Florida  are  ceded  to  the  T’ldted  States  by 
treaty  and  purchase,  Spain  re<‘eivin>;  .$.7,(M»d,000. 

February  24, 1071. — The  city  of  Panama  is  burned  liy  Morgan's  Inuraneers. 

1825. — The  (iovernment  of  Peru  Issues  a  decree  creatiii};  the  coat 
of  arms  and  flajj  of  the  nation. 

1891. — The  Constituent  Convention  adopts  the  political  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  newly  established  Itepublic  under  the  name 
of  Fnited  States  of  Rrazil. 

1895. — The  last  revolution  afiainst  Spain  breaks  out  in  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

February  25, 1778. — (Jen.  .Josii  dk  San  Martin,  the  Liberator,  is  born  in  YaiK'.vu, 
Argentina. 

1783. — Denmark  rec-ORuizes  the  independence  of  tlie  T'nited  States. 

1813. — The  Coimress  of  the  Fnited  Provinces  of  the  Itiver  Platte 
creates  the  flaf;  of  the  Argentine  Nation. 

1891. — (Jen.  Dkodoro  da  Fonskca,  first  1‘resident  of  the  Fnited 
States  of  Itrazil,  is  formally  elected  to  the  position. 

February  20, 1813. — The  .\merican  privateer  schooner  Ilasard  captures  the  Brit¬ 
ish  frigate  Albion  and  the  ctitter  t'aleilouia.  (War  of 
1812  with  (Jreat  P.ritain.) 

February  27, 1776. — Tories  and  Ilifihlanders,  under  (Jeneral  McDonai.d,  are  de¬ 
feated  at  Moore’s  Creek  Bridjre,  North  Carolina,  by  the 
patriots,  who  capture  the  British  fjeneral,  3.5d  nuns,  1..5(K) 
rities,  and  ammunition. 

1777. — The  Revolutionary  militia  in  South  Carolina  defeats  a 
laifie  force  of  American  Royalists  and  captures  much 
ammuuition  and  other  military  stores. 

1844. — The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Dominno  declare  tlieir  indeiiendeuce  and  form  a  State 
under  the  name  of  Dominican  Republic. 

February  28, 1500. — Discovery  of  the  Amazon  River  by  N  ickntk  Yanez  Pinzon, 
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ECUADOR 

EXPOSITI 


WITH  the  erection  of  (Joverninent  biiiklinj^s  on  the  exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  at  Quito,  the  first  stejjs  are  being  taken 
toward  the  active  fidfilling  of  the  provisions  of  the 
presidential  decree  of  October,  1907,  whex'eby  it  was 
decided  that  Ecuador  should  celebrate  the  centenary  of  her  independ¬ 
ence  by  holding  a  national  exposition  in  the  suninier  of  1909. 

The  Exposition  Palace,  or  Ecuador's  Government  Building,  is  to 
have  a  frontage  of  8G  meters  (282  feet)  and  a  height  of  30  meters 
(98  feet)  to  the  apex  of  the  ornamental  cupola.  The  building  is  to 


BUILDING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA,  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
AT  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 


be  reached  through  a  wide  outer  court  or  atrium,  paved  with  por¬ 
phyry  and  decorated  with  majolica,  from  which  staircases  ascend, 
leaving  the  center  free  and  giving  access  to  an  inner  court.  A  large 
apartment  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  official 
receptions,  while  the  spacious  rooms  and  hallways  extending  on  both 
sides  will  afford  ample  accomimKlations  for  the  exhibits.  The  French 
exhibit  is  to  be  installed  in  one  of  the  four  great  halls,  and  in  the 
gardens  back  of  the  main  building  are  two  pavilions,  one  to  be  de- 
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voted  to  the  ('olombian  exhibit  and  the  other  to  the  fine  arts  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  decorative  sculpture,  includin"  representations  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  Agriculture  and  Industry,  a  group  symbolic  of  Victory,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  statues  ami  ornamental  figures  in  high  and  low  re¬ 
lief,  are  to  be  the  work  of  Prof.  C.  Libero  Valente,  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  who,  with  his  pujiils'  assistance,  will  embellish  the  struc¬ 
ture  with  paintings  and  statuary  illustrative  of  the  national  life  of 
Kcuador. 

The  plans  of  the  buildings  are  the  work  of  the  eminent  Portuguese 
artist,  Mr.  Raul  Maria,  assisted  by  Professor  Valente  and  Mr. 
Francisco  Manriqi  e,  Director-General  of  Public  Works,  all  of 
whom  are  enthusiastic  workers  in  behalf  of  the  exposition. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  is  Mr.  Ernp^st  II.  Wands, 
who,  on  account  of  the  resumption  of  official  duties  on  the  part  of 
Hon.  W.  W.  Russell,  Ignited  States  ^Ilinister  to  Venezuela,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  United  States  participation  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wands  will,  during  his  preliminary  visit  to  Quito,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  a  Ignited  States  exhibit.  It 
is  jiroposed  that  this  building  shall  be  modeled  after  the  White  IIou.se 
at  Washington,  and  a  prominent  location  will  be  given  it  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  Ilian  of  the  grounds.  The  shipment  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
hibit  will  probably  be  made  about  the  end  of  May,  and  a  generous 
appropriation  by  the  Government  has  evidenced  the  interest  taken 
in  the  event. 

Among  other  nations  whose  participation  is  assured  are:  France, 
to  whom  has  been  assigned  a  section  of  the  J^xposition  Palace; 'Colom¬ 
bia,  whose  pavilion  will  be  in  accord  with  the  general  architectural 
plan;  and  Peru. 

Gen.  Eix)y  Alp’aro,  the  President  of  Ecuador,  is  actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  exposition,  and  the  committees  having  the  various 
branches  of  work  in  charge  are  enthusia.stic  as  to  the  outlook. 

Exhibits  are  to  be  made  of  the  forest,  pastoral,  agricultural,  min¬ 
eral,  and  fishery  resources  of  the  country,  while  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country  is  to  be  shown  in  the  display  of  manufactured 
products,  railroad  equipment,  and  commercial  opportunities.  His¬ 
torical  and  artistic  features  of  international  value  are  to  be  provided, 
and  literary  interest  is  to  be  stimulated  by  prizes  for  essays  on 
patriotic  and  historical  subjects,  for  which  all  nationalities  may 
compete. 

The  regulations  for  participation  in  the  exposition  are  as  follows: 

Under  date  of  Decemlxu’  2,  1008,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Ecuador  issued  a  decree  prescribing  the  regulations  that 
shall  govern  the  Xational  Exposition,  which,  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  call  to  independence  in  South  America,  on  August  10,  1809, 
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will  open  in  the  capital  of  the  liepnblic  on  August  10,  1000.  to  he 
closed  not  befoie  Octolnr  10,  1000. 

The  exposition  will  he  divided  into  the  following  departments: 
(1)  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  (-2)  Belles-lettres.  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Litei'ature;  (3)  Agriculture;  (4)  Industries;  (5) 
Alining  and  Fisheries;  (0)  Flora,  Fauna,  Mineralogy,  Archa'olog\\ 
and  History. 

Although  this  fair  is  essentially  national,  foreign  governments  or 
exhibitors  who  wish  to  jiarticipate  therein  voluntarih'  will  be  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed. 

Exhibitors  of  foreign  products  should  have  their  exhibits  at  the 
GuaA'aquil  custom-house  not  later  than  May  31,  1000.  The  central 
committee  may,  at  its  discretion,  allow  the  admission  of  exhibits 


THE  MAIN  BLTLDIXG  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  QUITO,  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


arriving  after  said  date,  jirovided  there  be  suitable  room  therefor. 
Articles  for  exhibition  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  provided  they 
are  shipiied  care  of  the  central  committee,  and  it  is  thus  stated  in  the 
respective  consular  invoices.  No  fee  shall  be  charged  by  the  consuls 
for  the  issuance  of  such  invoices.  If  any  exhibits  are  sold  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee  during  the  term  of  the  exposition,  or  if 
they  are  not  reshipped  within  thirty  days  after  the  closing  thereof, 
they  shall  be  taxed  with  the  corresponding  import  duty,  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  exhibitor.  If  the  duties  are  not  paid  within  eight  days 
after  the  presentation  of  bill,  the  goods  shall  be  seized  and  sold  at 
public  auction  by  the  committee,  which  shall  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  if  there  be  anv  balance  left 


HEROIC  STATUES  REPRESENTING  “THE  REPUBLIC,”  “AGRICULTURE.”  AND  “INDUSTRY,” 
WHICH  ARE  TO  ADORN  THE  FAQADE  OF  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXPO¬ 
SITION  OF  ECUADOR.  THESE  STATUES  ARE  THE  WORK  OF  A  NATIVE  ARTIST. 
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it  shall  he  "iveii  to  the  respective  exhibitor.  Exhibits  belonging  to 
foreign  governments  are  exempt  from  this  provision. 

Foreign  exhibitors  shall  be  allowed,  free  of  charge,  a  space  of  1 
square  meter  in  the  show  cases  of  the  National  Palace  or  Gallery; 
for  every  meter  in  excess  they  shall  pay  5  nunrs  ($2.50). 

All  exhibits  must  be  withdrawn  thirty  days  after  the  closing  of  the 
exposition,  excei)ting  those  pertaining  to  foreign  governments,  which 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  special  commissioner,  or  the  respective  lega¬ 
tions. 

Buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments  or  private  persons  shall 
be  removed  from  the  grounds  of  the  exposition  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  committee  or  the  Government. 

The  posting  and  distribution  of  bills  and  advertisements  shall  be 
permitted  within  the  jiremises  of  the  exposition,  subject  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  that  the  central  committee  may  jirescribe  and  upon  payment 
of  the  following  fees:  For  posting,  10  sucres  ($5)  per  square  meter 
or  fraction  thereof;  for  distributing,  1  sucre  ($0.50)  each  time. 

The  management  of  buildings  erected  by  foreign  governments 
shall  be  subject,  furthermore,  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
f(‘sp(‘ctive  commissioners,  subject  to  the  central  committee. 

Besides  the  i)rizes  in-ovided  for  in  the  decree  of  October  31.  1007 
(set*  Monthly  Bi  lletin  for  January,  1008,  j).  73),  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  and  awards  shall  be  bestowed. 


THE  “WHITE  HOUSE”  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  THE  GENERAL  DESIGN  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  EMBODIED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUILDING  AT  THE  NATIONAL 

EXPOSITION  OF  ECUADOR. 


THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


The  idea  of  a  Ftnleral  District  not  incliulcd  within  the  area 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  forming  the  Union, 
which  district  is  set  apart  as  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  is  fundamental  in  each  of  the  five  Republics  of 
North  and  South  America  whose  form  of  government  is  that  of  a 
fetleral  union  of  independent  States. 


THE  NATIONAL  PALACE,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


This  turretfKl  anil  ba.stii>nc<l  eilifipo,  67">  feet  lonir.  faces  the  east  side  of  tlie  main  plaza.  The 
far  eorner  contains  the  exei’utive  offices.  Besides  housing  other  dejiartmental  offices,  the 
building  provides  elianilM'rs  for  the  Natioiiai  Congress  and  the  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory.  The  palace  occupies  the  site  of  Cortez’s  residence  during  the  early  days  of  the 
conquest,  and  was  commeneeil  in  1092. 


These  five  Republics,  to  give  them  their  full  designations,  are  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Mexican  States,  the  Argentine 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  capital  cities  of  "Washington.  Mexico,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Caracas  are  each  located  in  a  Federal  District 
20S 
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under  direct  Federal  control.  They  are  all  small  in  area,  although 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  five. 

The  Mexican  Federal  District  has  a  population  of  570,000,  and  lies 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Valley  of  ^lexico  and  is  irregular  in  shape. 
At  its  greatest  length  it  measures  about  30  miles  and  at  its  greatest 
breadth  about  25  miles.  Its  area  is  about  578  square  miles  (1,408.75 
square  kilometers). 

This  is  more  than  eight  times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
less  than  half  the  size  of  Ehode  Island,  and  one  and  three-fourths 
the  size  of  greater  Xew  York. 


A  HOLIDAY  PROCESSION  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  two  great  national  holidnys  of  Mexico  are  May  5  and  September  16,  the  former  commem¬ 
orating  the  victory  over  the  French  at  Puebla  in  1862,  and  the  latter  the  patriot  uprising  under 
Hidalgo  in  1810,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Republic. 

For  2mrposcs  of  administration  the  Mexican  Fetleral  District  is 
divided  into  13  municijialities — Mexico,  (luadaluiie  Hidalgo,  Atz- 
capotzalco,  Tacuba,  Tacubaya,  Mixcoac,  Cuajimalpa,  San  Angel, 
Cogoacan,  Tlalpam,  Xochimilco,  Miliia  Alta,  and  Ixtapalajia. 

The  first  includes  the  City  of  Mexico  and  its  immediate  suburbs, 
and  the  remaining  12  the  surrounding  town,  villages,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  centers.  About  one-half  of  the  pojmlation  in  the  district  out¬ 
side  of  the  City  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  engaged  in 
airriculture. 


Photo  by  Waite — Mexico  City. 


CITY  OF  MEXICO  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

A  siiporb  view  of  the  city  and  snrroundinff  country  is  obtained  from  the  cathedral  towers,  204  feet  alatve  the  street  level.  The  block  to  the  rislit  is  one  of  the 
busiest  business  sections.  The  sipiare  in  the  foregro'und  is  part  of  the  main  jilaza  and  the  starting  {M)int  of  all  the  street  car  lines  of  the  city.  The  large 
building  to  the  left  is  the  city  hall,  the  lower  flmjr  of  which  is  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
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Prior  to  11)03  tho  form  of  government  in  the  Federal  District  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  territorial  government  in  force  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  about  thirty-odd  years  ago. 

The  organic  act  for  the  government  of  the  Federal  District  was 
approved  Marcli  2G,  1903,  and  went  into  effect  July  1  of  the  same  3’ear. 

Under  its  provisions  the  immediate  government  of  the  District  is 
in  the  hands  of  three  officials  who,  together,  compose  the  Superior 
Council  of  District  Government.  These  officials  are  the  Governor  of 
the  Federal  District,  the  President  of  the  Superior  Health  Board,  and 
the  Director-General  of  Public  "Works. 

This  form  of  government  heai’s  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  at 
present  in  force  in  the  District  of  C’olumbia.  This  resemblance  is, 
however,  more  superficial  than  real. 


(Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City.) 

NEW  POST-OFFICE,  CITY  OP  MEXICO. 

Tlie  cornerstone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  President  Diazon  September  11.  liXW.  and  it  wasopened 
to  the  public  in  lut»7.  The  cost  was  Sl.hOO.OUO  and  it  was  erected  in  accordanee  with  tlie  plans  of 
the  Italian  architeet,  Adamo  Boari.  The  post-ofiice  occupies  a  central  l(K'ation,  ami  covers  an  area 
of  about  40,000  square  feet. 


In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  residents  have  no  vote  upon  anj' 
question  nor  anv  voice  whatever  in  the  government,  while  in  the 
Mexican  Federal  District  they^  elect  main’  of  the  minor  officials  and 
liave  considerable  weight  in  the  management  of  local  affairs.  In  the 
District  of  ('olumbia  the  final  determination  of  affairs  of  consequence 
is  in  the  Stmate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District,  while  in 
Mexico  it  is  with  the  I'resident  of  the  Kepublic.  The  organic  act, 
article  19,  says: 

The  political  govenuueiit  ami  niiinicliial  aduilnistrative  of  the  District  shall 
he  in  charge  of  the  Kxeciitive  of  the  Union,  through  three  otlicials,  who  shall  he 
dependent  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  etc. 


Photo  by  Waite — Mexico  City. 


VIEW  OF  COLONIA  JUAREZ,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


The  Hililitiiin  ti)  tlu‘  western  piirt  of  tlie  City  of  .Mexieo,  known  ns  “  Coloniii  .fimrez.”  is  a  fnsiiionaMe  residelitiiil  section  of  the  eai>itiil.  It  enjoys  all  iihkIitii 
iniprovenients.  sneli  ns  asplialteil  streets,  electric  lights,  and  a  sewerage  system.  The  streets  are  lined  with  rows  of  slunle  trees. 


r 


MUNICIPAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  LATI N-AM KRICAN  CAPITALS. 


In  the  District  of  Columbia  all  administration  is  by  the  three 
Commissioners  acting  jointly  or  by  majority  of  the  three.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience,  the 
Commissioners  do  apportion 
the  s  e  V  e  r  a  1  dejiartments 
among  themselves,  and  one 
of  these  is  especially  ap- 
pointed  as  an  engineer  in 
charge  of  streets,  buildings, 
etc.,  3’et  the 

board  and  not  the  individual  _ 

In  '  .  , 

Mexico  each  of  the  ‘ 

officials  the 

independent  and  alone 
sponsible  depart-  |l 

This  responsibility 
the  the 

Superior  Council —  of 

the  three  officials  to- 

—  to  conhrm- 

ing,  reforming,  or 
the  judgments  each  one 
the  members  the  Council, 
judgments 
called  in  The 

other  duties  of  the  Superior 
Council  are  advisor}’  merely. 

It  may  propose  changes 

the  District  law  adminis-  ^^^B 

tration,  rules  for  the  govern-  ^^^B 

and  organization  of  ^^^B 

officers  and  public  services.  ^^^B 

It  may  suggest  improvements  ^^^B 

works  of  public  utility,  ^^^B  ^^^B 

such  as  supply,  drain-  ^^^B 

age,  sanitation,  opening  or  ^^^B 

widening  streets,  or  the  crea- 
tion  of  special  commi.ssions 
to  study  and  report  upon 

such  matters.  The  Council  (Photo  by  Wiiite,  Mexlwj  city.  i 
has  a  general  supervision  of  letter  carrikr,  Mexico  city. 

the  making  of  contracts  for 
public  works,  but  all  such 
contracts  must  be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the  higher 
authority. 


In  the  fiscal  year  of  ISXW  over  195.000.000  pieoesof  mail 
were  handli-d  l)y  the  Mexican  iK)st-oftice  department. 
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Tlie  (lOveiTior  of  the  District,  the  Director-General  of  Public 
AVorks,  and  the  president  of  the  Superior  Health  Board  is  each  the 
head  of  his  own  department  and  responsible  for  its  work,  but  the 
subordinate  officers  and  employees  are  appointed  In’  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Ivepublic.  The  three  heads  must  each  be  a  Alexican  citi¬ 
zen,  more  than  25  years  old,  and  not  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  Governor  of  the  District  is  the  chief  political  authority  in 
the  District.  He  makes  public  and  enforces  all  laws,  decrees,  and 
rules  emanating  from  higher  authoritj’.  He  has  special  chai’ge  of 
the  police  and  fire  department,  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation 
of  ordinances,  penal  establishment,  civic  festivities,  public  diver¬ 
sions,  phn’s,  sale  of  intoxicating  liipiors,  hotels  and  restaurants,  street 
cars  and  cabs,  the  civil  register,  and  of  the  inspection  of  iveights  and 
measures. 

The  Director-General  of  Public  AA'orks  has  sjiecial  charge  of  the 
water  supply,  streets  and  roads,  jiarks.  monuments,  municipal  light¬ 
ing.  drainage  and  street  cleaning,  public  buildings  not  under  direct 
Federal  control,  cemeteries,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
slaughterhouses  and  markets,  inspection  of  building  operations,  and 
of  woods,  lands,  commons,  and  other  communal  property. 

The  president  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  has  charge  of  all 
sanitary  works  as  provided  by  the  sanitary  code,  and,  in  addition,  of 
general  sanitary  inspection,  especially  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
condition  of  slaughterhouses,  markets,  and  cemeteries,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  meats  from  other  sections. 

The  popular  element  in  government  is  pre.served  in  the  Federal 
District  through  the  preservation  of  the  ayuntamientos  or  town 
councils.  Each  of  the  13  municipalities  into  which  the  District  is 
divided  has  its  own  ayuntamiento,  composed  of  councilors  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  four  years.  To  be  a  councilor  one  must  be  a  Mexi¬ 
can  citizen,  resident  within  the  municipality,  in  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  not  an 
ecclesiastic. 

The  ayuntamiento  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
composed  of  21  members,  of  Tacubaya  11,  and  of  each  of  the  other 
municipalities  7.  Each  ayuntamiento  elects  from  among  its  members 
a  president  and  a  vdce-president  who  hold  office  for  two  years. 

The  law  requires  that  the  ayuntamiento  shall  be  consulted  by  the 
Ministr}’  of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of  the  District,  the  director- 
general  of  public  works,  and  the  president  of  the  health  board,  as  the 
case  may  lx*,  upon  matters  of  general  importance  in  the  municipality, 
such  as  water  supply  and  distribution,  local  sanitary  work,  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  settlements,  exploitation  or  sale  of  woods,  lands,  and 
commons.  They  must  also  be  consulted  as  to  contracts  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these  works  and  as  to  all  other  contracts  of  a  municipal 


STREET  tMPROVEMENT,  MEXICO  CITY. 
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character  having  a  duration  of  five  years  or  more,  or  which  call  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  100.000  pesos  ($50,000)  or  more,  or  an  annual 
expenditure  of  2.5,000  pesos  ($12,500). 

In  all  these  matters  the  ayuntamientos  have  bj’  a  two-thirds  vote  the 
right  of  veto,  llie  eft'ect  of  this  veto  is  to  suspend  for  four  months 
the  project  or  contract  in  question.  At  the  end  of  the  four  months  if 
the  ayuntamiento  still  opposes  the  j^roposition  by  a  vote  of  threc*- 
fourths  of  its  members,  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  I’resident  of 
the  Republic  for  final  solution. 


(Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City.) 

YOrXG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  A.SSOCIATION.  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  liiiildint;  of  this  tvorhl-wide  ns.>iOcintioii  is  located  on  iMiente  <le  Alvarado  street,  near  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  .society.  TiiroiiKliout  the  Repub¬ 
lic  there  are  6  organizations,  with  4  paid  secretaries  and  about  1,.'>00  members.  The  as-sociation  has 
railroad  branches  and  educational  departments  for  boys  and  men. 

^lexico  City  has  353  public  schools  maintained  at  government 
expense  and  nearly  200  private  institutions  of  learning.  Of  the 
former,  13  are  jirofessional  and  technical  institutes. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  is  delightful.  In  summer  the  maximum 
temperature  reached  is  not  higher  than  80°  F.  This  occurs  in  April 
and  May  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock  in  the  a.fternoon.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cool,  the  thermometer  sometimes  falling  to  50°.  The 
coldest  months  are  generally  November  and  December,  Avhere  for  a 
few  hours  the  thermometer  may  fall  within  five  or  six  degrees  of 
freezing.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  about  ()5°. 
and  for  the  winter  months  54°.  The  annual  variations  for  the  several 
seasons  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  daily  variation  is  often  con- 
sideral^e,  the  temperature  rising  or  falling  twenty  or  more  degrees 
in  a  few  hours. 


■|1»5I— 0(INN!» 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  BUILDING.  MEXICO  CITY. 
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The  Mexican  capital  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  a  city  in  jn'ocess  of  Iwing  made  over.  Unlike 
Buenos  Aires  or  (diicago,  which  are  new.  Mexico  City  is  very  old. 
The  work  of  improvement  is  the  work  of  tearing  down  and  I’ebuild- 
ing.  This  work  goes  on  constantly  and  always  to  fit  in  with  a  general 
large  plan,  which  looks  to  the  whole  and  not  to  the  particular. 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  Percy  Martin,  saj's  of  it : 

The  aspect  of  the  city  to-day  is  suKsestive  of  one-half  heiii};  pulled  down  while 
the  other  half  is  bein>;  l)niit  up.  P.ut  there  can  he  no  (piestion  as  to  what  it  wiil 
he  wlien  tlu*  destruction  stafie  has  ceased  and  the  construction  is  complete. 
Mexico  wili  he  a  l)eautifnl  city  in  every  respect — worthy  of  the  snperh  ciiinate 
with  which  the  country  is  Itiessetl,  worthy  of  the  <‘nterprisinn  Coverninent  which 
is  dirwtiuK  affairs,  and  with  pienty  to  show  ff)r  the  millions  which  ai’e  heiiiR 
expendetl  ninm  its  adornment.  .Viready  sntiicient  has  been  efftH-ted  to  evince 
that  ^lexico  City  will  he  more  l)eantifnl  than  l*aris,  more  admirably  planned 
than  Vienna,  and  a  distinct  improvement  iiiwn  Herlin. 

Situated  in  a  valley,  with  motintains  on  all  sides,  the  location  is 
ideal.  To  the  stranger  the  most  beautiful  construction  in  the  City  of 
^lexico  is  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma,  or  the  Paseo,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  driveways  in 
the  world,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  incomparably  finer  than  the 
1‘rater.  Unter  den  Linden,  the  (diamjis  Elysces,  or  the  Xevsky  Pros¬ 
pect,  the  better-known  .show  ways  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  extends,  over  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  from  the 
center  of  the  residential  part  of  the  city  to  the  foot  of  Chapultepec. 

The  carriage  way  is  broad,  shaded  by  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side, 
between  which  is  a  wide  promenade.  At  intei'vals  the  Paseo  expands 
into  a  glori(’t<(,  a  small  circular  jiark  400  feet  iu  diameter,  around 
which  are  handsomely  carved  stone  benches.  In  the  center  of  the 
(jlorietas  are  well-kept  and  beautiful  flower  lieds.  In  the  first  (jlorlcta 
within  the  city  stands  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV 
of  Spain,  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze  in  the  Avorld. 

There  are  also  colossal  statues  of  Columbus  and  of  Cuauhtemoc 
and  Juarez.  In  fact,  each  gloneta  will  hav'e  several  such  statues  of 
Mexican  celebrities,  which  will  be  presented  by  the  several  Mexican 
States. 

The  statue  of  Charles  IV  was  first  placed  in  1804  on  its  pedestal  in 
the  Plaza  !Mayor,  where  it  remained  until  1824,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  paiio  of  the  university,  whence  it  was  moved  to  its  jm'sent  site. 
It  is  a  solid  bronze,  U)  feet  9  inches  high,  weighing  over  30  tons. 
The  King  is  dressed  in  royal  robes,  wearing  on  his  head  a  wreath  of 
laurel  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  scepter.  The  horse  is  in 
the  act  of  walking,  the  left  fore  foot  and  right  hind  foot  being  raised. 
I'he  sculptor  was  Mant  el  Tolsa. 

'I'he  statue  of  C'olumbiis  was  one  of  the  first  monuments  erected  on 
the  continent  he  discovered,  and  one  of  the  handsomest.  lie  .stands 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  PASEO  DE  LA  REFORMA,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 
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dm  wing  ajiide  the  veil  which  concealed  the  New  World.  The  base  is 
ornamented  by  basso-relievos  picturing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Admiral,  and  at  the  four  corners  stand  life-size  figures  in  bronze 
of  I’adre  Marchena  of  La  Kahida,  Padre  Fray,  Diego  Dehesa,  Fray 
Pedro  de  Gante,  and  Fray  Bartoleme  de  las  Gasas. 

I'he  statue  of  Cuauhtemoc  represents  the  plumed  and  feathered 
warrior  standing  upright  in  the  act  of  drawing  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver. 


STATUE  OF  CUAUHTEMOC,  CITY  OF  MEXICO.  i 

The  beautiful  statue  of  Cuauhtemoc,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  was  desittued  by  Fraiieiseo  ' 

Jimenez,  a  Mexican  artist,  and  erected  in  tlie  Paseo  de  la  Reforina  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  On 
each  anniversary  of  its  dedication,  August  21.  celebrations  are  held  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  monu-  : 

ment,  addresses  being  made  in  the  Aztec  language.  The  bronze  tigurc  represents  the  well-  1 

poiscsl  body  of  the  emperor  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  spear,  symbolic  of  his  refusal  of  the  terms  i 

of  i>eace  ollered  by  Cortez.  ' 


The  hill  of  Chapultepcc  overlooking  the  cit}'  is  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  ^lontezumas.  After  the  con- 
que.st  the  Spanish  viceroys  built  on  the  crest  of  Ghapultepec  the  great 
castle  which  stands  to  this  day  and  is  the  summer  residence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz.  Surrounding  the  castle  are  magnificent  cypress  woods, 
the  finest  grove  on  the  continent.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
castle  is  one  of  the  world's  famous  sights. 

Another  of  the  famous  sights  of  ^lexico  is  the  Alameda,  a  park  of 
about  40  acres  extent.  This  was  in  old  times  an  Indian  market  and 
also  a  place  of  execution.  It  was  at  one  time  inclosed  by  a  high 


•••uu|K 


Photo  by  Waite — Mexico  City. 

STATUE  OF  CULUMBUS,  PASEO  DE  LA  REFORMA,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

This  slaluc  is  tiu!  work  of  Kiiriiiiio  Carlos  Corilior,  a  French  artist,  and  was  iiresented  to  the  city  by  Don  .Vntonio  Kseandon.  a  ^texiean  philanlhropist,  the 
niiveiliiiK  i-ereinonies  l)ein};  held  in  Anfjust.  Is77.  It  represents  Cohiinbns  in  the  art  of  lirawint;  away  the  veil  which  hiiles  the  .New  Worhl. 
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BAS-RELIEF  OX  OXE  SIDE  OF  THE  STATFE  OF  CUAUHTEMOC. 

The  scone  depicts  the  t()rt\iring  of  tlie  Aztec  enii>eror,  ('uaulitemm-,  mid  the  cacique  of  Tacuhn, 
by  roastiiiK  their  feet  over  n  slow  fire,  in  onler  to  force  tliem  to  reveal  to  tlie  Sjianlsh  con¬ 
querors  the  hiding  place  of  their  treasures.  Tlie  cacique  could  not  conceal  his  suffering,  at 
which  the  emiieror  rebuked  him  with  tlie  words:  “  Do  you  tliink,  tlien,  that  I  utn  taking  my 
pleasure  in  my  bath?  ” 


PAL.ACE  OF  THE  PRESIDEXT,  CHAPULTEPEC,  MEXICO. 


This  historic  structure  Ls  situated  on  the  ea.stern  summit  of  Chapultepec  (hill  of  the  grns.shop- 
la-rs)  oviTbsikiiig  the  valley  with  the  city  in  the  foreground  and  the  snow-capjasl  voli'iinoes  of 
Po|>oeateis'tl  and  Jxtaecihiiatl  in  the  rear.  A  tine  roadway  ascends  the  lull  to  the  eastle, 
whieh  is  also  reaehed  by  an  elevator.  At  the  fisit  of  the  hill  is  a  large  spring  that  forms  part 
of  the  water  siqiply  of  the  capital.  In  the  surrounding  park  is  a  tir.c  grove  of  ancient  moss- 
covered  cypreas  trees,  one  of  w  hieli  is  45  feet  in  circumference  and  ‘Ml  feet  high. 


AN  AVENUE  tN  CHAPULTEPEC  PARK,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 
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wooden  fence,  and  laler  by  a  stone  wall  with  a  moat  around  the  wall. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  fences  and  walls  were  removed  and  the 
moat  filled  up.  Since  then  the  whole  park  has  been  made  over,  until 
it  is  now  a  most  beautiful  place  of  promenades.  Here  are  held  the 
-fiestas  on  national  holidays. 

One  of  the  most  imj)ortant,  if  not  the  most  important,  municipal 
work  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Mexico  has  been  the  drainage  of  the 
valley.  This  is  a  very  old  pi-oject  and  antedates  the  conquest  in  the 
colonial  period.  Work  was  at  times  ])ushed  and  then  abandoned,  and 


so  it  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic.  Decisive  action 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Drainage  Hoard  in  ISSG,  since  which 
the  work  has  been  continuous!}'  and  intelligently  carried  on  to  a  final 
completion  a  few  yeai's  ago.  It  comprehends  an  outlet  from  the  low- 
lying  valley  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  fall  and  drainage  for  which 
nature  has  not  provided.  The  Valley  of  Mexico  is  a  great  undrained 
bowl  set  round  with  a  rim  of  high  hills  and  mountains.  This  rim  has 
been  tunneled  and  into  the  tunnel  are  carried  the  waters  of  the  Vega 
(filial  which  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  suri)lus  water  and  city 


L.V  VIGA  CAXAL,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT,  MEXICO. 

This  is  an  arlificiiil  and  navig'iible  wAterway,  throntih  wliicli  the  waters  of  Xochimileo  and 
Chaleo  lakes  diseliarge  into  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Texeo<;o.  It  is  tlie  route  over  whieh  a 
large  traffic  in  vegetable  and  other  [iroduets  is  carried  on  between  tlie  capital  and  the  outly¬ 
ing  country.  On  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  the  canal  i.s  alive  witli  pleasure  seekers  and 
tourists. 
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drainage.  The  drainage  itself  is  by  means  of  an  underground  system 
similar  to  that  of  most  other  modern  cities.  It  dill’ers  in  this  that  the 
natural  fall  being  insufficient  to  carry  off’  the  matter  or  to  Hush  the 
pipes  by  gravity,  an  artificial  method  of  accomplishing  these  ends 
was  necessary.  This  is  done  through  a  supplemental  water  supply 
derived  from  the  springs  surrounding  the  valley,  which  is  gathered 
and  immped  under  pressure  through  the  drain  pijies.  through  the 
larger  collecting  channels  into  the  canal,  and  through  the  tunnel  out 
of  the  valley.  The  work  begun  by  the  Board  in  188(1  Avas  continued 
by  a  Commission  appointed  in  1895  and  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  in  189G. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  VIGA  CANAL,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT.  MEXICO. 


The  Viga  Canal  is  16  miles  long  and  30  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  6  feet.  It  has 
eontinne<l  in  use  for  more  than  two  eeiitnries.  Many  historic  and  picturesque  places  Isirder 
its  bunks  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  great  cathedral  of  Mexico,  the  most  jiretentious  church  on  the 
continent,  stands  first  in  architectural  interest  among  the  many  fine 
buildings  which  have  given  to  the  capital  the  name  of  “  City  of 
Palaces.** 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1573  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the 
great  Aztec  temple  which  was  destroyed  by  Cortez  in  1521.  A  small 
diurch  Avas  tAvo  years  later  erected  upon  the  site,  Avhich  in  turn  gave 
place  fifty  years  later  to  the  foundations  of  the  pre.sent  cathedral. 
'J'he  Avails  Avere  completed  in  1G15,  the  roof  in  1G23,  Avhen  the  first  mass 


(Photo  l)y  Waito,  Mexico  City.) 

MOl'XTKl)  POLICK.  MKXK'O  Cri  Y. 

The  iiiouiileil  iHiliec  force,  which  patrols  tlie  outlying  districts  iiiiil  stihurhs  of  the  capital,  consists 
of  highly  disciplined  and  well-trained  horsemen. 

towers  rise  is  divided  by  nia.ssive  buttresses  into  three  divisions  rep- 
resentin<r  the  three  (ireek  orders.  The  lower  is  Doric,  next  above, 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  Ionic,  and  the  upper  part  Corinthian.  The 
material  is  a  gra}'  stone  relieved  by  statues,  friezes,  bases,  and  capi¬ 
tals  of  white  marble,  which  gives  an  agreeable  color  effect.  The 
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was  said.  In  KiOT  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  in  1701  the  towers 
were  finished,  and  the  building  was  finally  completed  about  twenty 
years  later. 

The  cathedral  occupies  an  extent  of  074  feet  by  187  feet.  The 
architecture  is  composite.  The  facade  on  the  side  from,  which  the 


i 
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towers  are  204  feet  in  height.  Two  massiv’e  buttresses  joined  to¬ 
gether  l)ut  hidden  by  a  wall  form  the  first  body  of  each  tower,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  side  entrances.  From  thence  the  second 
l)ody  springs,  ornamented  with  columns  and  semicircular  openings. 
The  third  body,  lighter  in  effect  ami  angular,  is  encircled  b}’  a  bal- 
lustrade.  The  two  lower  bodies  are  Doric  and  the  upper  Ionic.  Each 
tower  is  cajiped  by  a  bell-shajied  dome.  In  the  west  tower  hangs  the 
great  Ixdl,  Saint  Mary  of  (Juadelupe,  which  is  18  feet  high.  Above 
the  whole  rises  the  great  and  imposing  dome  surmounted  bj’  a  slender 
and  graceful  lantern. 


.MOORISH  PAVILION,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


Tile  ‘'Piibellon  Morisoo,”  orMiKirish  Buildinf?,  whii’h  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alameda, 
facing  .\venida  Juarez,  is  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  was  formerly  the  Mexican  Building 
at  the  Centennial  Exjsisition  in  Pliiladelphia.  For  twenty-five  years' it  was  tlie  oliice  of  the 
National  Lottery,  but  is  now  used  as  a  cafe. 


The  interior  forms  a  Latin  cross.  Five  naves,  converging  to  the 
center,  represent  various  styles  of  vaulting;  cloistered  and  groined 
in  the  fourteen  chapels,  seven  on  each  side;  spherical  and  supported 
by  curvilinear  triangles  in  the  iirocessional  naves;  and  semicircular 
with  lanterns  in  the  central  and  cross  naves.  The  three  last  nav’es 
are  sujjported  by  twenty  handsome  Doric  half  columns.  The  whole 
interior  is  a  marvel  of  carving  and  gilding. 

The  National  Palace,  occupying  an  entire  stpiare,  fronting  nearly 
TOO  feet  on  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  the  Capitol  of  the  Ilepublic.  It 
contains  the  President's  offices  and  those  of  several  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  and  is  the  meet  ing  place  of  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Deputies 
occujiies  what  was  formerly  the  Yturbide  Theater,  but  which  has  been 
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ivuiodeied  for  Irjrislative  purposes.  The  I’alaee  occupies  the  side  of 
the  House  of  C’ortez.  which  was  destroyed  in  Klh'J.  The  ])resent 
l)uildin«r  was  he^uu  soon  after,  aud  has  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  The  last  additions  aiv  rpiite  recetit.  The  otitside  is  un- 
iuterestiiifr.  presentinjr  lou<r  white  Avails  Avhich  sufrfiest  no  idea  of 
the  interior  mafrni licence  of  the  halls  aud  sidoiis. 

The  Palace  has  three  entrances  from  the  Plaza  flavor.  The  most 
noted  room  is  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  an  apartment  of  rejral 
dimensions  and  adornment.  The  Hall  of  the  ('onstittition  is  also  a 
magnificent  room.  0\'er  the  main  jrateAvay  of  the  Ihtlace  han<rs  the 
Liberty  Bell  of  Mexico.  rnn<r  by  Hidalgo  to  call  the  people  to  arms  in 
1810.  ' 

The  Xational  Library  was  formerly  the  old  ('hnrch  of  St.  An<rnstin, 
and  is  one  of  the  fine  bnildin^^s  of  the  city.  It  has  «rardens  on  each 
side  and  contains  200.000  volumes,  of  Avhich  many  are  very  old  and 
valuable. 

The  Xational  ^Museum  is  one  of  the  Avorld's  "reat  museums.  Its 
collection  of  ancient  Mexican  art  and  other  relics  is  known  to  all 
scholars. 

,  The  School  of  Fine  Ai’ts  is  a  fine  "allery  of  paintinjr  and  sculpture. 

Among  the  most  noted  churches  are  San  Pablo,  Santa  Vera  Chaiz, 
Santa  Marfa  ^lartfr,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  (T’uz  Acaltan,  San  Miguel, 
San  Jose,  Santo  Domingo.  San  Augustin.  San  Diego,  and  Xuestra 
Senora  de  la  Concepcion. 

Other  fine  buildings  are  the  Mining  Palace,  the  Post-(  )flice  building. 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Mint. 


DTAMOND^s  ANr»  THFTP 

JL  J:  JL  X  T  .jL^  XXL  X  ^  -JL*^  JL  JL  JL  JL  JLx 

BEARING  UPON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  BRAZIL 


AS  IS  well  known,  India  was  the  original  soiure  of  diamonds 
until  17"28.  when  these  2)reeious  gems  were  discovered  in 
Brazil.  I'he  latter  country  held  the  sui^remacy  during  the 
next  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  when  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  South  Africa,  in  1871.  transferred  the  center  of  diamond 
mining  to  the  latter  regions.  The  sudden  influx  of  thousands  of 
energetic  white  immigrants  to  those  alluring  fields,  the  constructive 
genius  of  the  late  Cecil  Bhodes  and  his  a.ssociates,  and  the  ability 
shown  hy  the  British  authorities  of  Caix*  Colony  in  adopting  wise 
and  far-reaching  measures  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  and 
rajudly  growing  colonies  clustering  round  Kimberley  have  so  focused 
jjublic  attention  u))on  the  South  African  fields  fhat  the  rich  diaman- 
tiferous  dei)osits  of  Brazil,  yielding  stones  which  exjxrts  consider  50 
per  cent,  on  the  average,  purer  than  those  of  South  Africa,  have  been 
momentarily  forgotten.  It  woidd  apiiear,  however,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  recently  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-Cieneral 
Geor(;e  E.  Axdersox,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  that  Brazil  will  now  recover 
her  former  siniremacv  as  the  j^rincipal  diamond  2)roducer  of  the 
world.  lie  rejiorts  that  great  changes  are  already  taking  2)lace  in 
the  diamond  mining  of  the  Ke2)uhlic,  due  es2)ecially  to  the  fact  that 
American  ca2)ital  has  obtained  of  2)racticalh-  all  of  the 

diamond-bearing  territory  in  the  finest  Brazilian  region,  known  as 
the  *•  Diamantina  country."  Modern  dredging  machineiy  has  already 
bi'en  installed  along  the  Je(|uithonha  River,  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes.  an  innovation  which,  in  Mr.  Anderson's  judgment,  signifies 
that — 

a  revolution  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  diamond  district  of  Brazil  is  practi¬ 
cally  effectetl,  which  will  probably  revolutionize  the  diamond  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  American  men — 

Continues  Consul-General  Anderson — 

who  have  secured  most  of  the  better  diamoud-hearinf;  property  in  Brazil  have 
bought  it  with  the  idea  that  modern  mining  methods,  modern  machinery,  the 
introduction  of  water  to  the  high,  level,  dry  country,  the  dredging  of  the  river 
beds  iiy  modern  dredging  machinery,  the  separation  of  gravel  pnalucts  by  the 
latest  machinery,  the  use  of  water  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for 


A  DIAMOND  RIVER,  BRAZIL. 

This  strciiin  is  cupuble  of  KcneriitiiiK  an  iiiiinoiisc  <|iiaiitity  of  oUs'tric  power  that  could  l)e  sui'cessfiilly  used  in  the  operation  of  slu|i  dredges 
in  the  e.\ploitation  of  the  diamond  and  gold  placers  found  along  its  eiairse. 
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till'  oiK'ralion  of  mining  nmchinery,  nioderii  Imsiiioss  uianafjeiuent,  the  iuiiirovo- 
nii'Uts  In  means  of  conunnnieation  wliii-b  can  be  inatle  witbont  nndne  expendi- 
turi' — that  all  tbeso  elements  combined  can  so  reduce  tbe  cost  of  sec'nring 
diamonds  in  Hrazil  that  tbe  enterjirise  can  be  made  protitable. 

Before  disciissinir  the  opportunities  otfered  by  Brazil,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  briefly  the  origin  and  liistory  of  diamonds  and  dia¬ 
mond  mining  from  the  most  remote  ages  down  to  the  present.  There 
has  ever  Ix'en  a  fascination  for  the  human  mind  in  the  diamond, 
which,  in  its  greatest  jnirity,  is  unrivaled  for  luster,  brilliancy,  and 
fire,  and  which  is  so  hard  that  no  known  substance  can  cut  it  or 
make  the  slightest  indentation  upon  it  save  another  diamond,  so  that 
the  popular  adage,  ”  diamond  cut  diamond,”  is  literally  true.  It  is 
unatfected  by  any  acid  and  remains  unimpaired  when  attacked  by 
any  of  the  nonmetallic  elements.  Careful  experiments  prove  that 
the  finest  quality  of  diamonds  are  jmre  carbon,  and  thus  related  to 
coal  and  graphite.  The  diamond,  when  subjected  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  oxygen  flame,  dissolves  into  carbonic-acid  gas  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  ash.  When  extracti'd  from  any  given  localitj’  the  gem 
is  of  a  rather  dull  appearance,  and  it  is  onh'  after  the  skill  of  the 
lapidary  has  removed  its  rough  I'xterior  and  polished  by  grinding 
with  diamond  dust  its  facets,  of  which  there  are  usually  (54,  that  a 
diamond  shines  in  its  perfect  brillianc}’. 

No  other  precious  stone  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  romance, 
tragedy,  and  crime  as  the  diamond.  Its  earliest  historical  record  is 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  myth  and  fable.  The  discovery  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  specimens  of  India  would  appear  to  have  occurred 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  celebrated  “  Kohinur  ”  diamond  is 
credited  with  having  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  native  dynasty 
after  another.  Finall3-,  after  apparenth’  countless  vicissitudes,  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ill  184h.  It  is  supposed  to  have  weighed  originally  lf)3  carats  in 
the  rough,  but  in  cutting  it  was  reduced  to  1(58.  Subsequent  inju¬ 
dicious  recutting  in  London,  which  occupied  thirty-eight  days  of 
twelve  hours  each,  still  further  reduced  the  weight  of  the  stone  to 
100  carats.  In  form  the  gem  is  that  of  a  shallow  brilliant,  too  dim 
to  display  much  fire. 

The  “  Great  Table,”  another  Indian  diamond  brought  to  Europe 
in  1(542  b\"  the  French  jeweler  Tavernier,  is  said  to  have  weighed 
originalh’  2421  carats,  but  as  the  result  of  two  cuttings  its  weight 
was  reduced  to  074  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ixiuis  XIV 
of  France.  During  the  Revolution  of  1789  is  was  seized  and  subse- 
quenth'  lost.  It  was  described  as  of  a  beautiful  violet  color. 

The  “  Orloff,”  also  an  Indian  stone,  is  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  weighs  193  carats,  and  is  mounted  in  the  imperial  scepter  of  the 
Czar.  Some  authorities  estimate  its  value  at  $500,000. 


A  CONVOY  OF  DIAMONDS  FROM  THE  MINES  OF  BRAZIL  (FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  PUBLISHED  IN  1835). 

In  the  carlv  da  vs  of  diaiiioiid  mining  great  precautions  were  taken  in  eonveying  thi'  gems  to  the  market,  and  armeil  escorts  were  provide(i  for  the  mule 

tlieir  long  journeys  to  tlie  coast. 


GOYAZ,  MINAS  GERAES,  BAHIA,  AND  PARANA. 


Bull.  2—09 - G 
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Among  the  large  diamonds  found  in  Brazil  may  be  mentioned 
the  “  Regent  of  Portugal,"  now  among  the  French  jewels  in  the 
Museum  of  Paris  and  weighing  ‘215  caiats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at 
$1,932,410.  The  “  Star  of  the  South."  another  celebrated  Brazilian 
diamond,  was  found  in  the  vast  jdain  west  of  the  Sao  do  Espinaco 
Mountains,  at  the  source  of  the  Velhas  River,  in  July,  1853,  by  a 
negress  at  work  in  the  mines  of  Alinas  (Jeraes.  It  was  disjilayed  at 
the  exhibition  of  London  in  1802  and  at  that  of  Paris  in  1807.  It 
was  ultimately  bought  by  the  ex-(Jaikwar  of  Baroda  for  $400,000  in 
1881.  It  weighed  in  the  rough  254i  carats,  but  the  process  of  cut- 


(From  thp  Litprury  DiKfst.) 


THE  r.UEAT  CCLUNAX  DIAMOND  IS  THE  Koroil. 

Oil  January  2ti.  I'.t05,  in  the  dolnis  of  the  1’ri‘inii'r  Mine,  near  I'rt'toria,  South  Africa,  was  found  by 
cliancc  tlic  larKcst  dianaaid  in  the  world,  weiKhintr  3,026  carats,  or  over  1  jsainil  and  6  ounces 
avoirdupois.  It  was  named  after  -Mr.  Cnllinan,  j>rcsidcnt  of  the  eoinpany  operating  the  mine,  and 
presented  us  a  Christmas  gift  to  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  England,  by  the  Tran.svaal  Government. 

ting  reduced  it  to  125.  It  is  a  fine  white  stone  of  the  first  quality 
or  “  water.” 

A  sensation  was  created  when  the  “  Jagerfontein  Excelsior  ”  stone, 
weighing  971  carats  in  the  rough,  was  discoveretl  in  South  Africa 
in  1893,  This  jihenomenon,  however,  has  been  recenth"  eclipsed  by 
the  great  Cnllinan  ”  diamond,  which,  in  its  rough  state,  weighed 
3,0255  English  carats,  or  over  1  pound  0  ounces  avoirdiqiois.  It  was 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  Premier  Mine,  near  Pretoria,  on  the  2r)th 
of  January,  1905,  by  a  mere  chance.  Experts  declared  that  it  was 
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only  one-quartor  of  a  larger  gem  broken  and  lost  in  the  waste  of  the 
mine.  This  marvel  received  the  name  of  Mr.  Cuixinan,  the  jjresi- 
dent  of  the  com])any  working  the  mine.  The  Transvaal  Government 
decided  to  2^iT*sent  it  to  King  Edward  VII,  which  was  done  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1907.  The  cutting  and  jiolishing  of  this  enormous 
diamond  was  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Joseph  Assc  iier  &  Co.,  in 
Amsterdam,  and  the  most  critical  task  of  the  cleaving  of  the  diamond 
was  very  successfully  accom2)lished  by  Mr.  Joseph  Assciier,  who 
S2ilit  it  through  a  defective  s2Jot,  2Rirt  of  which  was  left  in  each  2ior- 
tion  of  the  diamond.  The  diamond  was  cleft  by  making  an  incision 
half  an  inch  deep  with  a  sharp  diamond  2J<*int  in  the  2H’oper  ]Jace, 


(From  the  Literary  Digest.) 


CLEAVING  TiiE  GREAT  Cl'LLIXAN  DIAMOND. 

Tiiis  interesting  event  took  fiiiiee  in  .tinsterdani.  Hulianil.  ami  was  |>erforme<1  by  tiie  most 
skiiifiii  experts  tiiere,  l)eiore  three  representatives  of  King  Kci  ward  and  the  three  members 
of  the  firm  wiiich  nmiertook  tlie  work. 

and  then  striking  a  s2iecially  designed  knife  blade  2)iii(‘t'J  in  the 
incision  a  heavy  blow  with  a  2iioce  of  steel.  Resultant  from  this  first 
s2)litting  were  two  stones,  weighing  1,040|  and  1,977 J  carats,  re- 
S2)ectively.  Apparatus  specially  designed  for  cutting  and  2>olishing 
the  diamonds  was  constructed  as  a  do2i  0  inches  across  ami  making 
■2,400  revolutions  2^^!’  minute.  Diamond  dust  mixed  with  oil  was 
used  in  large  quantities  for  2wlishing  the  stones.  The  work  of 
2)olishing  and  cutting  now  2ii’nceeded  steadily.  The  large  piece, 
called  “  Cullinan  I,”  was  finished  in  time  for  Christmas,  and,  in  its 
cut  state,  weighs  516^  carats.  The  smaller  stone,  “  Cullinan  II,” 


(From  the  Literary  Oigeet.) 

THE  FIRST  CLEAVING  OF  THE  GREAT  CULLINAN  DIAMOND. 

Kacli  stune  i.s  larger  than  tlie  largest  diamuiid  previously  known,  w  eighiiig,  respeetively,  l,U4Ui  and  l,y77i  carats.  The  illustration  shows  the  actual  size. 
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■was  completed  somewhat  earlier,  or,  to  be  exact,  in  the  preceding 
October,  and  Avas  reduced  from  G70  to  30G  carats. 

Almost  equal  in  AA’eight  to  the  Cullinan  stone  as  it  AA’as  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  condition  is  a  Brazilian  diamond  found  in  the  spring  of  1908  in 
the  district  of  Dos  Dourados,  Minas  (leraes  State.  This  diamond  is 
thus  described  in  the  “  Brazilian  ReA'ieAV  ”  of  March  10,  1908 : 

The  larfre  diainoiMl  to  which  we  referred  last  Aveek  as  having  been  found  on 
the  faznida  of  St.  Joao  Kamos,  in  the  district  do  Dourados,  has  been  brought 
to  St.  I'atrocinio.  The  diamond  Aveighs  500  grams,  is  3J  centimeters  long  (IJ 
inches)  and  2  centimeters  (or  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch)  Avide,  being 
of  the  first  water. 


( From  the  Literary  Digest.) 

THE  FINISHED  DIAMONDS. 


These  are  knoAvn  us  Cullinan  II  and  Cullinan  I,  respectively,  the  former  Aveighing  301IA  carats  and 
the  latter  5161.  The  photographic  reproduction  shows  the  actual  size  of  the  finished  stones. 


It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  gems  of  the  size  and  Aveight 
of  the  famous  stones  Avhich  Ave  liaAC  described  are  extremely  rare.  As 
actually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Avorld,  diamonds  usually 
A'ary  from  minute  particles  to  a  fcAv  carats  in  Aveight,  and  a  stone  that 
is  25  carats  Avhen  cut  and  polished  may  generally  lie  regarded  as 
exceptionally  large.  It  is  Avell  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
meaning  in  the  Avord  carat  as  applied  to  diamonds  and  gold,  respec- 
tiA’ely.  In  the  former,  carat  signifies  actual  Aveight ;  in  the  latter, 
fineness  or  quality.  Thus  the  standard  of  24  carat  being  recognized 
as  absolutely  pure  gold,  22  carat  is  equal  to  the  quality  of  coined 
gold.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diamond  Aveighing  22  carats,  on  the  basis 
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of  150i  carnt>  to  1  ounce  troy,  would  be  equivalent  to  slightly  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  latter  standard  of  we  ight. 

Fashion  and  international  public  taste  have  dictated  that  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  flawless  white  variety,  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  steel  in  it, 
shall  always  be  reganled  as  a  diamond  of  the  first  ”  water"  or  (pial- 
ity.  From  the  standard  thus  set.  experts  recogidze  a  large  variety  of 
gradations.  Yellow,  blue,  violet,  rose,  and  red  diamonds  may  be 
e(jually  beautiful  to  the  eye.  but  all  such  gems,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  exceptional  in  theii'  appearance,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope 
and  other  tests,  are  regarded  as  inferior.  It  is  urged  in  favor  of 
Brazil  that,  while  South  African  iliamonds  freijiiently  have  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tinge  about  them,  those  coming  from  South  America  are,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  quantity,  fully  oU  per  cent  purer,  and  are  either  of  perfect 

(piality  or  closely  apjiroximate 
thereto. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  diamonds 
such  as  one  may  inspect  in  the 
leading  jewelers'  establishments  of 
the  world,  there  is  the  “  carbona¬ 
do,"  ■'  borts."  or  black  diamond, 
which  is  used  wholly  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  purposes. 
This  stone  is  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known,  being  some¬ 
times  harder  than  the  ciwstallized 
diamond,  but  is  unsuited  for  cut¬ 
ting  into  gems  because  of  its 
opacity  and  on  account  of  being 
amorphous. 

Carbonado  was  first  success¬ 
fully  used  by  the  French  engineer 
Lechot,  in  the  drills  for  boring 
holes  for  blasting  in  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  through  the  Alps.  At  present  it  is  largely  employed  in 
diamond  drilling,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
items  of  cost.  With  their  aid  the  most  resistant  and  hardest  rocks 
may  be  pierced.  They  were  largeh’  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  two  great  Transandine  railways  of  South  America,  the  Oroya 
Railroad  in  Peru  and  the  Chilo-Argentine  Transandine  Railway,  for 
testing  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  penetrated  and  in  the  boring 
of  holes  for  blasting. 

Brazil  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  world’s  supply  of  the 
black  diamond,  while  the  United  States  is  its  largest  market.  It  is 
found  in  La  Chapada  and  Lavras  districts  of  the  jirovince  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  where  it  is  mined  from  river  beds  and  other  alluvium.  The 
miners  sell  their  find  to  agents  of  exporting  firms  in  the  city  of 


(Courtesy  of  Jacques  Ba-szanprer,  New  York.) 


REPRODUCTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
THE  LARGEST  BLACK  OR  'BORTS'’ 
DIAMOND  EVER  FOUND. 

This  immense  stone  weiglieil  3,07.S  carats,  or  til5 
grams,  and  was  found  in  the  Brazilian  lields 
in  1895.  It  was  purchased  by  a  New  York 
house  for  *3'2.000  and  brokett  up  into  pieces  of 
.suitable  size  for  diaiiioml  drills,  a  siieeial 
maeiiiue  being  devised  for  the  purpose.  At 
present  valuations  tliis  stone  woulii  be  worth 
S-ie'i.OOO. 


iMvIiujojunin  JO  a\oj  b  jojjv  s[ttiounup  jo  .{](Mnw  qsoji  it  pjot.?  uono  ojtijim  Kttn  lo 
.oioiii  Uj^iiojoi  sM.MU  tMittr.ij  mil)  .)wit(iutik  t«i  X..,  . :r  ...  ..  i.  •  l*_  \ 
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Bahia.  It  is  calculated  that  this  port  ships  annually  about  $4,000,000 
to  $4,(500,000  worth  of  black  diamonds,  and,  with  the  adoption  of 
modern  methods  and  machiner\-  in  place  of  the  e.\tremely  primitive 
ones  formerly  employed,  the  industry  will  be  tremendously  stimu¬ 
lated.  About  twenty-five  j-ears  ago  a  stone  of  1,100  carats  was  found, 
followed  by  one  of  1,700  carats,  and  in  1895  a  gigantic  stone  of  3,078 
carats,  or  (515  grams,  which  was  purchased  by  a  New  York  house 
for  $32,000  and  broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  diamond 
drills.  At  present  prices  this  stone  would  be  worth  about  $2(52,000. 
During  the  jiast  ten  years  stones  of  400  to  800  carats  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  while  they  are  frequently  found  weighing  from  100  to  200 
carats. 

Previous  to  1870  carlxmado  was  practically  valueless.  From  1870 
to  1872  it  was  employed  as  an  abrasive  for  cutting  and  polish¬ 
ing  the  white  gems,  and  thousands  of  carats  were  sold  at  50 
cents  jier  carat,  to  be  crushed  to  powder  for  this  jiurpose.  A  few 
years  later,  when  carbonado  was  employed  in  diamond  drilling,  it 
sold  at  from  $2  to  $4  a  carat.  Between  1895  and  the  jiresent  the 
market  value  has  fluctuated  Ixdween  $25  and  $85  a  carat,  this  high 
price  being  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  carbonado  in  the 
})ast  ten  years,  while  the  demand  has  increased.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  black  diamond  consumption  in  drilling,  it  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  in  digging  the  drill  hole  at  Rybnik  (Paruschowitz) , 
Fpper  Silesia,  which  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  upward 
of  $25,000  worth  of  carbonado  was  used. 

AVe  may  now  pass  to  some  general  considerations  relating  to  the 
diamond  industry  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  In  the  former 
country  diamond  mining  has  existed  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  and  in  the  latter  for  only  thirty-eight.  As  nearlj'  as  expert 
geologists  can  determine,  the  South  African  fields  woidd  appear  to 
have  been,  in  remote  ages,  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Vaal  River,  which  is  now  25  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mines,  and 
subsequently,  through  volcanic  action,  the  entire  mass  was  erupted 
up  to  its  present  altitude.  Not  to  enter  into  an3'  extended  geological 
discussion,  it  will  suffice  to  saj'  that  this  African  diamantiferous 
territory  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  in  an  elevated  plateau 
over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  it  is 
quite  flat,  diw,  and  treeless.  The  ground  has  now  been  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  2,000  feet  and  is  found  to  consist  of  a  complex  conglomer¬ 
ate,  often  iqitilted,  composed  of  hard  red  clay,  subcarboniferous 
measures,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  peculiar  material,  forced  up 
bv  nature  through  four  gigantic  pipes,  in  comparative!}'  close  pro.x- 
imit}'  to  one  another.  It  is  this  foreign  mateiial,  called  "  blue  '*  bv 
the  miners,  on  account  of  its  color,  which  contains  the  diamonds.  It 
is  now  known  to  consist  of  a  hvdrous  mairnesian  confflomerate  with 


NATIVE  LABORERS  IN  COMPOUND,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
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silica  as  a  base,  and  in  it  can  be  found  nearly  all  the  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  known.  In  ordei'  of  importance,  there  are  four  princijial 
mines,  the  Kimberley,  De  Beers,  Du  Toits  Pan,  and  Bultfontein. 
7'hey  are  situated  in  the  British  Province  of  Griqualand  West,  about 
(tOO  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  If  the  De  Beers  property  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  center,  the  other  three  mines  are  within  a  radius  of  2 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  largest  hole 
ever  excavated  by  man  has  been  made,  called,  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  South  African  miners,  “  diy  diggings."' 


VAAL  RIVER  DIGGINGS.  WALBECK’S  PLANT,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  first  di.soovery  of  diamonds  in  Africa  was  made  near  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Vaal  River,  in 
Grhiuaiand  West.  Tliis  river  rise.s  in  the  Drakenberif  UaiiKe  of  mountains,  is  about  700  miies 
loiifj,  and  flows  into  the  Orange  River,  separating  tlie  Transvaal  Colony  from  the  Orange  River 
Colony  on  the  south.  Kiml)erley,  the  center  of  the  famous  De  Beers  Mines,  is  in  the  Vaal 
River  country. 


Expressed  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  record  of  diamond  mining  in 
South  Africa  is  the  story  of  remarkalile  achievements  and  indomi¬ 
table  human  endurance,  perseverance,  and  energy.  At  first  each  in¬ 
dividual  miner  staked  out  his  claim,  dug  for  the  diamonds,  and 
laboriously  washed  them  out  of  the  blue  conglomerate.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  time,  modern  machinery  expedited  matters,  and  mining 
companies  began  to  be  formed.  Then,  as  the  diamond  mining  pro¬ 
ceeded  ever  deeper  below  the  surface,  from  one  level  to  another,  and 
perils  from  flooding  in  the  rainy  season  and  from  other  sources  in¬ 
creased,  it  was  perceived  that  the  open-air  method  must  be  aban- 
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doned.  At  this  juncture,  while  the  industry  was  sutferinjr  from  the 
coinhined  effects  of  niismanafrement  and  the  panic  of  188.3,  the  lion. 
Cecil  Ivhodes,  jireinier  of  C\ipe  Colony,  and  three  associates  anialjra- 
inated,  in  1880,  (>()  conflictiiifr  companies  into  the  one  vast  De  Beers 
Consolidated  ('orjioration,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ^lO.T.IO.OOO. 
llis  constructive  and  financial  resourcefulness  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  sinkinj;  of  in<renious  shafts  and  tunnels,  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  harnessinjr  of  the  Vaal  Biver,  2.")  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Kimberley,  and  to  the  hu^je  buildinjrs  and  sheds  containing;  every 
kind  of  machinery  and  apparatus  w’hich  commanding;  intelli<;ence 
could  sufTfrest.  Every  possible  device,  in  brief,  that  could  he  con¬ 
ceived  of  was  employed  for  expeditin';  the  prwess  of  winning  and 
extracting  the  diamonds  concealed  in  the  blue  conglomerate.  One 
obstacle  alone  which  neither  his  or  any  brain  could  remove  lay  be¬ 
yond  his  jiower.  The  thousands  of  tons  of  the  blue  conglomerate 
ceaselessly  brought  up  to  the  surface,  spread  out  over  acres  of  ground, 
and  harrowed  by  the  most  approved  machinery  and  methods,  must 
lie  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  action  of  the  weather  for  from 
six  months  to  a  year  before  the  diamonds  concealed  in  those  stubborn 
blue  masses  could  he  extracted. 

From  the  South  African  fields  we  may  now  turn  to  the  diaman- 
tiferous  deposits  of  Brazil.  The  conditions  in  the  latter  country 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Africa.  The  gravel,  sand,  and 
other  material  containing  diamonds  lie  in  or  near  the  beds  of  streams 
and  rivers,  and  have  been  washed  down  by  erosion  from  high 
“  cliapadm  ”  or  plateaus,  which  are  probably  the  original  matrix  in 
which  Brazilian  diamonds. Avere  formed.  As  is  natural,  gold  and  a 
A’ariety  of  other  substances,  such  as  itacolumnite,  olivine,  limestone, 
hematite,  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay  are  associated  Avith  the  diamonds. 
The  diamond-bearing  material  of  Brazil  consists  of  a  conglomerate, 
sometimes  interbedded  Avith  hard  yelloAV  sandstone,  which  is  washed 
doAvn  through  erosion  by  iB’ers,  or,  in  some  cases,  may  be  badly 
decomposed  and  rotten  rock.  Fossils  are  generally  lacking.  The 
deposits  often  consist  of  schists  and  schistose  chi}’,  diamond-bearing 
clays,  reddish  earth,  granitic  and  gneissic  formations,  and  pebbles  of 
various  sorts. 

The  States  of  the  Republic  Avhich  have  yielded  diamonds  are 
Minas  Geraes,  Parana,  Bahia,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso.  It  is  in 
the  first  named  that  Diamantina,  celebrated  for  the  rich  diamond 
mines  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated.  The  city  is  Avell  built  and  lies  at 
the  headAvaters  of  the  Jequitinhonha,  or  Diamond,  RiA’er,  a  stream 
350  miles  long,  Avhich  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  Belmonte.  To 
the  east  of  Diamantina  is  the  peak  of  Mount  Itambe,  5,{)()0  feet,  in 
the  Serra  Espinaco  Range.  The  mines  are  situated  north  of  Rio  de 
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KIMBERLEY,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

a  net  profit  of  nearly  84,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  great  diamond  mines  of  South  Afriea. 


GONG  AND  GONG  DIAMOND  DIGGINGS,  VAAL  RIVER,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  ilianioiiils  of  the  Viml  River  are  widi'ly  distribuleil  in  (travels  anil  placers  called  “  river  diKKitiKS,”  w  liicli  were  the  sole  producers  of  that  region  until  the 
discovery  of  the  ttreat  "iiiis's,”  or  elongated  hmlies  of  diuinond-heurinK  dcliris,  at  Kimberley.  The.se  diggings  are  still  e.Mensivcly  worked  atid  yield 
diamonds  of  line  iiiiality. 


(Photo  Iiy  I'lKhTWooil  it  t’lidiTWOod.) 

SORTING  KorOH  DI  AMONDS  TAKKN  FROM  TIIK  OE  BEERS  MINES,  KIMBERLEY, 

SOi  ril  AFRICA 

For  the  year  ltH.17  this  mine  ]iro(lnee(l  (liamomls  to  the  value  of  over  S3'J,000,0(X),  with  n  net  protit  of 
more  than  S13,0IK),0(10. 

nunibor  of  valleys  cut  by  the  Jeqiiitinbonlia  and  its  left  tributaries^ 
llibeirao  do  Inferno,  llio  Caetlie,  etc.,  and  also  by  the  Sao  Francisco’s, 
aftluents  which  flow  to  the  northwest,  in  a  very  different  basin. 
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Janeiro,  SOO  kilometers,  or  407  miles,  north  of  Oiiro  Preto,  the  capital 
of  Alinas  (teraes.  The  territory  in  which  they  are  situated  forms  a 
vast  elliiise.  80  kilometers,  or  .‘>0  miles,  by  40  kilometers,  or  “2."»  miles, 
in  a  plateau  1,000  to  1.200  meters  (:i.280  to  3.037  feet),  containing  u 


RIO  MANSO  FALLS,  MINAS  QERAES,  BRAZIL. 

An  intake  at  the  head  of  these  falls  in  the  State  of  Mina.s  Geraes  supplies  water  to  the  electri(!al  plant  which  operates  a  dredge 
in  the  nearby  diamond  and  goUl  mining  placers  of  an  American  mining  company. 
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'I'lio  city  of  Dianinntina  is  reached  generally  by  two  routes.  One 
is  by  leaving  the  railway  at  ChuAello,  Minas  Oeraes,  and  taking 
nude  train  for  the  three  to  four  days’  trip.  This  route  ranges  over 
some  very  rough  countiw,  including  two  rivers  separated  by  high 
ridges,  the  main  ridge  reaching  well  toward  .5,000  feet  elevation 
where  the  trail  crosses  it.  It  can  only  be  taken  by  mules  or  horses. 
The  other  route  is  by  leaving  the  railroad  at  Curalinho,  farther 
north  than  Curvello.  It  can  be  taken  in  rough  stages  and  wagons, 
but  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  is  a  more  difficult  trip  than  by  the 
former  route. 

The  State  of  Bahia  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  extremely 
rich  in  carbonados,  and  ranks  with  Minas  Geraes  in  diamantiferous 
deposits.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  districts  have  been  artificially  mapped 
out,  but  the  best  division  is  into  two  sections,  one  in  the  center  of  the 
State  and  tributary  to  the  Baragmu^u  Kiver,  and  the  other  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  along  the  Pardo  Kiver.  The  former 
is  considered  the  more  pi’oductive  section,  and  has  been  constantly 
and  profitably  worked  ever  since  its  discovery  in  1844. 

Although  diamond  mining  has  been  more  extensively  and  system¬ 
atically  pursued  in  the  States  of  ^Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia  than 
elsewhere  in  Brazil,  Alatto  Grosso.  Goyaz,  and  Parana  have  yielded 
sufficient  results  to  justify  the  belief  that  their  future  as  centers  of 
diamond  production  will  be  prosperous. 

The  primitive  methods  of  mining  employed  in  Brazil  until  recent 
years  have,  nevertheless,  abundantly  revealed  the  natural  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  Brazilian  diamantiferous  deposits.  Two  native  methods 
are  still  veiy  largely  in  use,  according  to  the  locality  to  be  worked. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  found  suitable  for  the  diamond-bearing 
streams  of  the  Diamantina  district,  somewhat  resembles  placer  gold 
washing.  The  ])rocess  consists  jirimarily  in  digging  out  sand  and 
gravel,  which  are  put  into  small  wooden  bowls,  each  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  8  or  10  pounds.  The  native  miners  then  proceed  in  Indian  file 
with  their  loads  to  some  convenient  part  of  a  river  or  stream,  where 
they  laboriously  wash  out  their  material,  gradually  getting  rid  of  all 
lighter  particles  and  debris  until  the  hidden  diamonds,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  3i,  reveal  themselves  through  their  weight  and  peculiar 
luster.  Iron  pans  with  small  perforated  holes  are  sometimes  used  to 
hasten  the  process  of  extraction.  A  modification  of  this  plan,  where 
a  considerable  pit  has  been  excavated,  consists  in  finding  a  curve  in 
the  river  some  distance  above,  with  a  natural  fall  of  20  or  30  feet, 
and  diverting  thither  a  part  of  the  stream  through  an  artificial 
channel. 

A  ditferent  method  of  mining  has  to  be  employed  in  the  localities 
called  “  chajiadas.’'  or  plateaus,  where  diamonds  are  imbedded  in 
OSSOO— Hull.  2— 0!> - 7 


WASHING  DIAMONDS  ALONG  THE  JEQUITINHONHA  RIVER,  BRAZIL. 

Sliallow  j)itw  are  sunk  in  Hie  sami  along  the  hanks  of  tlie  stream,  into  which  a  few  panfuls  of  liiainonii-hearing  gravel  are  tlirown. 
Water  is  dashed  upon  this  mass  to  remove  tlie  clinging  sand  and  the  ligliter  stones.  Tlie  washing  pna’css  is  tlien  repeated  in 
a  batea,  or  wooden  disli  depressed  in  tlie  center,  after  which  tlie  diamonds  are  sorted  from  tlie  otlier  pebbles. 


BUILDING  THE  SCOW  OF  A  DIAMOND  DREDGE  IN  DIAMANTINA  DISTRICT,  BRAZIL. 

The  scow  is  built  of  viiluuble  imtive  timbers,  some  of  which  woulil  brine  hnmlreds  of  dolliirs  i)er  thoiisaml  feet  in  the  Tnited 
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compact,  somewhat  resistant,  coiijrlomerates.  A  small  reservoir,  or 
if  necessary,  two  or  three  reservoirs,  are  hnilt,  rnde  dams  are  placed 
at  various  points  across  the  nearest  available  river,  and  with  the 
increased  water  power  thus  obtained  the  con"lomerates  are  washed 
down  a  ravine  to  the  desired  lower  level,  where  the  process  of  further 
diamond  extraction  may  be  continued. 

Primitive  as  are  the  proces.ses  de.scribed,  they  have  yielded  in 
the  past  one  hundred  and  ei<rhty  years  surprisin<rly  rich  returns. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  total  Brazilian  diamond  pro¬ 
duction,  including  the  extensive  contraband  trade  practiced  during 
the  Portuguese  colonial  regime,  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  carats, 
or  2J  metric  tons.  The  total  export  value  of  diamonds  of  every 
sort  from  Brazil  in  190G  is  conservatively  calculated  at  about 
$5,000,000. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  to  install  dredging  and  hydraulic 
machinery  for  the  extraction  of  diamonds  such  as  the  alluvial  dia- 
mantiferous  deposits  of  the  Bepublic  require  was  the  Boa  Vista 
Company,  in  1899,  formed  in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  francs, 
or  $400,000.  Their  mining  concessions  were  situated  at  Boa  Vista, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Siio  Francisco  Kiver,  above  the  Falls  of 
Puulo  Affonso,  and  about  300  miles  from  the  .Vtlantic. 

The  Brazilian  diamond-bearing  deposits  so  far  discovered  are  all 
alluvial  and  surface,  and  they  possess  many  natural  advantages  over 
the  diamantiferous  fields  of  South  Africa,  which,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  are  “  dry  diggings,*'  requiring  the  most  expensive  processes 
and  machinery  and  every  device  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent 
for  the  successful  extraction  of  diamonds.  In  Brazil,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diamonds  concealed  can  be  easily  extracted  by  means  of 
hydraulic  and  dredging  apparatus.  A  network  of  rivers  and  streams 
afiords  an  unfailing  and  copious  water  supply  and  jwwer.  There 
is  no  deep  mining  to  be  done,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Africa.  Only 
a  very  small  iiortion  of  the  ]n’obable  total  Brazilian  alluvium  has 
been  explored,  and  the  river  gravels,  except  in  the  reaches  of  only 
moderate  depth,  are  untouched.  Moreover,  these  gravels  in  many 
cases  carry  enough  gold  to  pay  for  dredging,  and  even  platinum  may 
be  found. 

^Ir.  (lEOROE  F.  Kunz,  the  diamond  expert  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of 
Xew  York  City,  places  the  total  value  of  all  the  diamonds  known  to 
exist  in  the  world  to-day  at  $1,000,000,000.  at  least  half  of  which  is 
owned  in  the  United  States."  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  total 
African  yield,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1871  to  the  present,  is 

“See  Mr.  Krxz's  nionojrraph  on  dianiomls  jaiblished  in  “The  Ainerican.a  ” 
(copyright  edition,  1907),  Volume  V,  published  by  the  Scientific  American  Com¬ 
piling  I)ei)artment,  New  York  City. 


DREDGING  FOR  DIAMONDS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  use  of  dredfros  in  the  Brazilian  fields  is  revolutionizing  the  diamond  industry  in  that 
eountry.  Altliougli  tlie  lirst  eost  is  very  heavy,  their  eeonoiiiieal  ojieration  and'  the  vast 
amount  of  liand  lalxir  saved  give  an  advantage  which  can  not  be  overlisiked  in  tiiial 
results. 


DIAMOND-CUTTING  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  DIAMANTINA,  BRAZIL. 

The  niillM  are  siii)plie<l  with  jM>wer  liy  oversixit  waterwheels,  aiul  the  lalK)r  is  jierformed  l>y  native  operatives.  Diamantina  is  one 

of  tile  |>rineipai  <lianion<l  (iistriets  in  Brazil. 
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approximately  $700,000,000.  and  that  this  result,  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
eight  years.hasbeen  attained  only  after  overcoming  stupendous  natural 
obstacles,  one  is  justified  in  forecasting  in  regard  to  Brazil  that  if,  in 
the  naturally  rich  and  easily  worked  diamantiferous  deposits  of  that 
Republic,  the  same  amount  of  capital,  ability,  resourcefulness,  energy, 
endui’ance,  and  perseverance  are  einjiloyed  as  have  been  steadil}'  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  South  African  fields  the  Brazilian  production  and  ex- 
portation  of  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  decade  or  less,  will  far  exceed 
all  that  Africa  has  been  able  to  produce  in  more  than  a  generation. 


WILLIAM  K.  GRACP]. 


WHEN  wt*  stop  to  count  the  list  of  Anierican.s  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  (levelo})nient  of  the  various  South 
American  liepuhlics  (here  is  no  nauu*  that  stands  out 
inoie  prominentl}'  than  that  of  W.  Iv.  Gkace. 

He  was  horn  May  10,  at  lliverstown.  Gouiity  Cork,  Ireland. 

Ilis  father.  James  Gkace.  and  his  mother.  Eei.ex  Mary  Ivt’ssEi.i.. 
were  hoth  of  distiiifruished  family.  The  (ikaces  trace  their  descent 
to  Kaimoxi)  Le  (ikos.  of  the  ancient  Xorman  family  of  that  name 
which  mi'rrated  to  Ireland. 

About  the  year  W.  li.  Grace  accompanied  his  father  to  Peru 
on  an  expedition  to  (hat  country.  The  elder  Grace  saw  nothinjr 
attractive  and  returned  to  Ireland,  but  W.  P.  Grace  remained  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Joiix  I>rv(  e  in  Callao.  This  was  the  be^in- 
nin^  of  his  commercial  career.  Ilis  ability  and  ener<ry  were  soon 
manifested  and  in  a  few  years  were  reco<rnized  by  Mr.  Uryce,  ami 
he  became  a  partner,  the  lii'in  name  bein<;  chanjre<l  to  Prvce,  Grace 
A-  Co. 

d'he  house  ofi'cw  steadily  in  importance;  its  operations  were  broad¬ 
ened,  and  by  ISOO  it  had  become  one  of  the  largest  houses  iu  Peru. 
Mr.  M.  P.  Gra(  E.  a  y<»un<;er  brother,  had  meanwhile  joined  the  con¬ 
cern  and  added  materially  to  its  streii'jth. 

It  was  ab(Mit  this  tim<“  that  W.  P.  Grace  rendered  his  first  ini- 
poitant  service  to  the  Cnite<l  States  Government. 

Early  in  the  war  of  the  reb(“llion  the  Eiif^lish  and  native  houses 
of  Callao  decide<l  to  r(“fus(‘  credit  to  vessels  of  the  Cnited  States 
Navy,  which  them  called  frecpiently  at  that  jmrt,  the  chief  base  of 
naval  supplies  on  the  West  ('oast  of  South  America.  Mr.  Gra<  e 
placed  the  resources  of  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  navy,  and  his 
action  was  subse«|uen(ly  reco<;ni/.(‘d  as  havinj^  relieved  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  an  exceedin«rly  <liflicult  position. 

Alauit  IStJ.'*  Mr.  Gr.v<  e  returned  to  New  York,  became  an  .Vmerican 
citizen,  and  established  the  house  there,  leaving  M.  P.  Grace  in 
char^'e  in  Peru. 


WILLIAM  R.  GRACE. 
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lie  was  active  in  sending  Kodinan  guns  to  l*eru  to  fortify  Callao 
against  the  Spanish,  who  had  bombarded  several  jiorts  in  Chile  and  i 

Peru  in  1805.  j 

After  a  while  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Grace  Brothers 
&  Co.,  the  Bryces  having  retired.  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Grace,  who  on  the  latter’s  death  became  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  joined  the  house  about  this  time. 

The  firm  continued  to  broaden  its  field ;  it  established  other  houses, 
and  had  good  connections  in  Europe.  t 

The  House  of  Dreyit  s  Ereres.  of  Paris,  who  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  export  of  Peruvian  guano,  failed  about  1879  and  thereby  seri¬ 
ously  prejudiced  the  interests  of  the  Peruvian  Government.  ^Ir.  ! 


the  large  sugar  refinery  of  W.  R.  grace  &  CO.  IN  NORTHERN  PERU. 

This  is  known  us  tlie  Ciirtuvio  sugar  estate  and  refinery,  and  gives  employment  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  people. 


Grace  promptly  came  to  its  assi.stance  with  financial  facilities  and 
took  over  the  consignment  of  guano. 

AVhen,  in  188G,  Peru  became  embarrassed  with  her  foreign  credi¬ 
tors,  owing  to  reckless  extravagance  in  railroad  building  and  losses 
in  the  war  with  Chile,  through  the  efiForts  of  Mr.  Grace's  firm  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ^I.  P.  Gr.ace,  an  adjustment  was  affected  I 

between  Peru  and  her  creditors  that  involved  the  sum  of  $250,000,000.  [ 

By  this  arrangement  practically  all  the  railroads  in  Peru  were  taken 
over  by  a  corporation,  the  celebrated  OroATi  Bailroad  was  completed, 
and  other  projects  for  the  general  development  of  the  country  were 
undertaken. 
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The  house  meanwhile  extended  its  activities  to  Chile,  where  it 
established  in  time  a  number  of  offices.  It  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  nitrate  industry  and  is  to-day  the  largest  exporter  of  nitrate 
of  smla  to  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  wool  ex- 
j)orters  in  southern  Chile.  In  1903  the  firm  took  over  the  concession 
from  Chile  for  the  construction  of  the  Transandine  Ilailroad  through 
the  Andes,  which  when  completed  will  connect  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
Atlantic  by  rail  with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific. 

For  many  years  !Mr.  Giuce  conducted  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  in 
connection  with  his  business,  and  in  1S90  he  sent  the  first  steamer  to 
the  AVest  Coast  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  1893 


the  W.  R.  grace  COMPANY’S  COTTON  MILE  NEAR  LIMA.  PERU. 


Th(“r(“  are  seven  cotton  factories  In  Peru,  five  of  which  are  located  in  and  around  Lima.  The 
yearly  production  of  cotton  cloth  is  alajiit  '.iS.dOO.OOO  yards,  and  the  consumption  of  clean  cot¬ 
ton  is  approximately  2, .’UK)  tons.  The  product  of  the  mills  is  so  much  in  demand  that 
imports  from  the  l'idte<l  States  and  England  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Some  cotton  goods  are 
shipped  to  Bolivia. 

established  a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  the  coast,  which  has  been 
running  ever  since.  This  line,  by  giving  good  service,  at  gi’eatly  re¬ 
duced  rates,  has  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  the  I’nited  States  and  that  coast.  Later  on  another 
line  was  established  from  San  Francisco. 

The  house  has  given  much  attention  to  electrical  development  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment  and  successful  oiieration 
of  a  number  of  electric-light  plants  and  trolley  lines.  Beside  his 
commercial  and  financial  interests  he  had  a  number  of  industrial 
enterjirises  owned  by  himself  and  associates,  among  them  a  large 
sugar  plantation  and  factor}"  in  the  celebrated  Chicama  Amalie}’  in 
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Peru  and  a  large  cotton  spinning  mill  near  Lima.  In  18JH  all  the 
interests  Avere  united  into  a  corporation,  named  W.  K.  (irace  &  Co. 

^Ir.  (iRACE  was  prominent  in  business  circles  in  New  York.  Among 
the  many  enterprises  in  Avhich  he  was  interested,  he  was  President  of 
the  Ingersoll  Sergeant  Drill  Company,  one  of  the  organizei’s  and  a 
Director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Dank.  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  ])olitics  Mr.  (Irace  was  conspicuous  as  an  Independent  Demo¬ 
crat.  lie  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  New  York,  in  ISSO  and  lSS-4, 
and  gave  the  city  a  clean,  businesslike  administration. 

He  was  a  leading  figui’C  in  the  Independent  Democratic  movement, 
known  as  the  ‘“Anti-Snappers.”  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 


I.OADIXfi  NITRATE  AT  THE  W.  R.  GRACE  COMPANY'S  MINE  IN  CHILE. 
This  firm  is  the  lurfrcst  t‘X|Mirtor  of  iiitnito  of  siidii  to  tlie  ITiitod  States. 


(iRovER  (h.EVELANi)  for  President  in  1S92  after  his  own  State  had 
refust'd  to  take  him  up. 

In  his  charity  and  philanthropy  Mr.  Grace  was  unostentatious  and 
always  practical.  In  18T9,  when  Ireland  suflered  a  severe  famine,  he 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  relief  exiiedition  organized,  and  per- 
sonalh'  took  charge  of  the  dispatch  of  the  steamship  ComteUation, 
which  carried  a  cargo  of  food  to  the  sufferers  from  New  York. 

In  1897,  with  his  brother,  Michael  P.  Grace,  he  established  in 
NeAv  York  the  Grace  Institute  for  Women.  It  educates  jmung 
women  in  domestic  sciences  and  occupations  so  that  they  may  become 
useful  housewives,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  such  other  trades  as 
women  are  emploj'ed  in.  In  1908  it  gave  instruction  to  over  1,100 
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women.  The  Institute  is  siipiiorteil  exclusively  by  members  of  the 
Grace  family. 

Mr.  Grace  was  in  every  sense  a  self-made  man,  a  builder,  and  a 
creator.  Tie  had  jrivat  force,  strength  of  character,  and  constructive 
genius.  He  developed  markets:  he  established  transportation  lines; 
he  built  up  mercantile  ventures  and  directed  them  with  such  skill  and 
energy  that  while  he  built  up  a  large  personal  fortune  he  also  devel¬ 
oped  the  resources  of  the  various  Republics  on  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributary  forces  in 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 

He  died  March  21.  11)04,  leaving  his  widow,  Lillius  Grace,  and 
five  children,  Joseph  I’.  Grace,  AV.  li.  Grace.  Alice  Grace  D’Oexch, 
Lili  AS  J.  IvENT,  and  I.iOVise  X.  Grace. 

Joseph  P.  Grace  is  now  the  head  of  AV.  11.  Grace  &  Co.  and  AA\  11. 
Grace  is  A’ice  President  of  the  Ingersoll  Hand  Co. 


COJ.OMBIA. 

The  story  of  the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  may  he  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

On  the  7th  of  August.  1819,  the  great  liberator,  Gen. 
SiMox  Bolivar,  Avon  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Boyaca,  in  New  Granada  (as  Colombia  Avas  then 
called),  Avhich  firmly  assured  the  complete  independence  of  northern 
South  America.  He  had  long  cherished  the  dream  of  establishing  a 
])OAverful  Latin- American  confederation,  patterned  after  that  of  the 
noble  Republic  of  the  north  founded  by  'Wasiiixgtox.  With  the 
])restige  gained  by  the  victory  of  Boyaca.  Bolia'ar  Avas  enabled,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1811),  to  unite  the  present  Reiiublics  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  Colombia,  and  Panama,  and  someAvhat  later  the  “  Tntenden- 
cia  of  Quito  "  (uoav  the  Republic  of  h^cuador)  into  a  federal  union 
knoAvn  officially  as  ‘‘  The  Republic  of  Colombia.”  A  Constituent 
Congress  of  the  neAvly  created  Greater  Colombia  assembled  in 
Cucuta,  XeAV  (iranada,  in  18‘21,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  decreed 
that,  until  otheiAvise  changed  by  hiAv,  the  flag  of  the  confederated 
Republic  should  be  that  of  Venezuela,  and  also  that,  Avith  a  feAv  slight 
modifications,  the  Venezuelan  coat  of  arms  should  be  accepted.  This 
statute  continued  in  force  until  the  death  of  the  great  liberator, 
Bolivar,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1830.  With  the  passing  away  of 
2G2 


COLOMBIA. 
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the  master  genius  Avliich  had  created  it,  the  Colombian  Union  ceased 
to  exist  and  separated  into  the  independent  South  American  Ee- 
publics  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada  (the  present 
Colombia  and  Panama).  The  last-named  country  officially  recog¬ 
nized  the  dissolution  of  Greater  Colombia  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1832.  The  Eepublic  of  New  Granada  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
“  The  Granadine  Confederation  ■’  in  1858,  became  in  1801  ''  The 
United  States  of  New  Granada,”  and  in  1803  changed  this  title  to 
that  of  “  The  United  States  of  Colombia.”  " 

"With  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Colombian  Union  in  1832  New 
Granada  adopted  the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  which  are  now  the 
national  emblems  of  Colombia.  Two  out  of  the  three  horizontal 
stripes  of  the  Colombian  banner,  namely,  the  yellow  (occupying  the 
upper  half  of  the  flag)  and  the  red,  or  lowest,  band,  were  suggested 
by  the  standard  of  S2iain.  The  central  blue  band  is  symbolical  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  bathe  the 
shores  of  Colombia.  The  three  colors  have  also  a  poetical  significance. 
Thus  the  yellow  .stripe  rejiresents  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Rejmblic;  the  turquoise  blue,  the  ocean  intervening  between  Euroiie 
and  America ;  and  the  red,  the  bhxid  of  heroes  and  martyrs  shed  in 
maintaining  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

The  Colombian  national  coat  of  arms  shows  a  shield  divided  into 
three  horizontal  .sections:  The  iqijiermost  displays,  upon  a  field 
of  blue,  a  golden  ojien  pomegranate  tinged  with  red,  with  stem 
and  leaves  of  the  same  color,  this  granada''  or  pomegi’anate  be¬ 
ing  a  reminder  of  the  name  New  Granada  conferred  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  conqueroi’s  iqiGn  Colombia  when  they  first  discovered  that  iiortion 
of  the  coast  of  northern  South  America.  On  each  side  of  the  pome¬ 
granate  there  is  an  inclined  golden  cornucojiia,  the  horn  of  jilenty  on 
the  right  pouring  out  toward  the  center  gold  coins  symbolical  of  the 
mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  Colombia,  while  the  cornucopia  on  the 
left  overflows  with  fruits  of  the  Trojiics.  In  the  central  section 
ujion  a  platinum-colored  field,  there  is  a  red  liberty  cap  supported 
on  a  lance.  The  lowest  section  of  the  shield  contains,  in  blue,  a  rejn’e- 
sentation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  between  the  two  seas  with  silvery 
waves,  a  ship  [tainted  black,  with  sails  full  set,  being  shown  on  both 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  shield  is  siqu^orted 
by  four  national  banners.  As  the  emblem  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  and  sovereign!}’,  the  crest  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Colombia  shows 
the  condor  of  the  Andes  with  extended  wings,  from  whose  beak 
there  hangs  a  laurel  wreath,  and  atta.hed  to  the  latter  a  streamer  of 
ribbon,  ujion  which,  on  a  golden  background,  there  is  inscribed  in 
black  letters  the  legend,  ‘‘Liberty  and  Order." 

“  Til  IS.SO  it  bpcaiiie  the  “  lioiuililie  of  Uoloinliia  "  uiitler  a  unitary  repiililicaii 
form  of  fioveriiment. 

**  Tlie  nine  stars  whieli  were  fornn'rly  placed  in  the  center  of  tin*  national 
banner  of  Colombia  liave  been  suppressed  by  the  decree  of  November  5,  1889. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


COLOMBIA. 

THE  20x11  OF  .TFLY:  THE  INDEl'EXDEXFE  DAY  OF  COLOMBIA. 

The  Viceroyalty  of  Xew  (Iranada,  which  during  the  Spanish 
regime  corresponded,  virtually,  to  the  territorial  area  of  the 
present  Rejmblics  of  Colombia  and  Panama,  inaugurated  its 
movements  for  final  separation  from  Spain  in  the  eventful 
year  of  1810.  Among  the  contributing  causes  which  hastened  the 
revolution  were  the  ambition  of  Xapoleox  I,  Emperor  of  France,  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  Europe,  the  invasion,  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  of  French  armies  into  Spain,  his  forcible  deposition  of  Ferdi- 
XAXD  VII,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  upon  the  Spanish  throne  in  Madrid. 
Added  to  these  causes  were  the  subsequent  disturbed  condition  of 
politics  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Spain's  own  misrule  and  op¬ 
pression  for  three  hundred  years  of  her  vast  transoceanic  possessions 
in  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  South  America. 

The  French  emissaries  of  Xapoleox,  upon  their  arrival  in  Xew 
Granada,  were  received  everywhere  with  manifestations  of  bitter 
hostilit}',  and  on  the  13th  of  SeptemlxT.  1808,  war  against  Xapoleox 
was  declared.  A  j’ear  later,  on  the  11th  of  Sejitember,  1809,  a  Junta, 
or  Assembly  of  Xotables,  met  in  Bogota,  and  28  of  their  number,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  most  illustrious  Granadine  or  Colombian  families,  took 
a  radical  stand  in  favor  of  greater  libertj"  in  South  America.  From 
this  date  events  moved  rapidly.  By  the  middle  of  1810  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  partisans  of  the  old  Spanish  absolutism  and  the  advocates 
of  constitutional  freedom  ran  high,  and  a  chance  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  native-born  South  Americans  which  a  Spaniard 
uttered  in  a  small  sho2>  in  Bogota  on  the  20th  of  July  was  enough  to 
start  a  poiiular  riot  throughout  the  city.  The  Viceroy  Amar,  in 
order  to  appease  the  infuriated  people,  convoked  an  extraordinary 
cabildo  or  city  council,  of  which  one  Don  Jose  Acaveix),  who  had 
already  been  proclaimed  by  the  citizens  as  their  rej^resentative,  was 
a  member.  At  his  suggestion,  while  allegiance  was  still  professed 
toward  Ferdinand  VII  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  S^iain,  a  Su- 
jireme  Junta  or  Directory  was  nominated  to  assist  the  Viceroy  Amar 
in  the  proper  government  of  Xew  Granada,  and  the  names  having 
been  publicly  announced  to  the  0,000  or  7,000  hastily  armed  citizens 
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surrounding  the  viceregal  palace,  the  list  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  people  was  recognized  in 
the  composition  of  this  Junta,  which  consisted  not  only  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Cahildo  of  Bogota  (peninsular  Spainards  excluded), 
but  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Viceroy 
and  other  royal  authorities  took  solemn  oaths  to  support  the  new 
central  government. 

The  jieople,  who  were  now  in  full  control  of  Bogota,  secured  the 
imprisonment  of  a  considerable  number  of  odious  judges  and  officials. 
The  Viceroy  Amar  himself  was  distrusted  and  suspected  of  secretly 
fomenting  a  counter  revolution.  Suddenly  a  rumor  spread  through¬ 
out  the  city  that  he  had  ordered  his  bodyguard  to  be  prepared  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  fire  upon  the  iieojile,  and  that  a  large  supply  of 
arms  was  concealed  in  the  palace,  among  them  being  artillery, 
already  loaded  for  action.  This  news  started  renewed  revolutionary 
commotions,  which  were  temporarily  quieted  by  the  Junta  consenting 
that  the  Viceroy  should  be  imprisoned  and  the  Vice-Queen  placed  in  a 
convent.  These  orders  were  carried  into  execution  on  the  2r)th  of 
July,  1810.  On  the  following  day  the  Junta  of  Bogota  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Regency  Council  of  Spain.  Unsettled  conditions 
now  prevailed  in  the  capital  of  Xew  Granada  for  about  three  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  new  assembly  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
.succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  lilierated  the  Viceiw  Amar  and  his 
consort.  The  latter  repaired  to  the  port  of  Cartagena  (August  15), 
and  from  there  embarked  for  Spain. 

The  revolution  inaugurated  in  Bogota  lietween  the  20th  and  2r)th 
of  July,  1810,  was  the  beginning  of  Colombia’s  heroic  struggle  for 
independence  and  liberty,  which  were  finally  assured  nine  years  later 
by  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  which  the  great  South  American 
liberator,  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  won  over  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle 
of  Boyaca,  August  7,  1810. 

From  the  foregoing  historical  review  it  can  be  readily  understood 
why  the  2(‘)th  of  July  is  annually  celebrated  throughout  Colombia  as 
the  principal  national  holiday  of  the  Republic. 
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OEX.  JOPE  MIGUEL  GOMEZ, 

President  of  the  Ri|)Utilic  of  Cuba. 

AS  a  consefjiR'iuv  of  the  national  eleetion  held  in  Cuba  on 
Xoveniher  1-t,  1908,  (ien.  Jose  ^Iigitel  Gomez  nas  chosen 
President  of  the  liepnblic  and  Sehor  Alfkedo  Zayas,  Vice- 
President. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  executive  took  j^lace  at  noon  on 
January  28,  1909,  amid  great  popular  rejoicing  and  Avith  the  friendly 
participation  of  representatives  from  other  governments. 

Festivities  attendant  upon  the  event  commenced  with  a  brilliant 
reception  and  ball,  tendered  by  the  municipality  of  Havana  to  the 
departing  authorities  of  the  jn-ovisional  government,  on  the  evening 
of  Januai'y  27.  pretyded  by  a  luncheon  and  dinner  of  state  to  visiting 
diiilomats  and  officials. 
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The  new  President  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Government  Palace,  after  which,  according  to  cable  reports,  he  ad- 
di’cssed  the  throngs  of  his  enthusiastic  countrymen  as  follows: 

Fellow-countrymen,  you  Lave  st'cn  bow  I  just  took  the  oath  as  President 
of  Cuba.  Instead  of  this  ceremony  takiiij^  place  inside  the  paiace,  as  is  usual, 
it  was  here  before  your  eyes,  accordiiij'  to  a  sufigestiou  made  to  me  by  the 
honorable  Provisional  tlovernor,  in  order  that  this  .soiemu  act  misht  be  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  iHJople  from  whom  my  sovereifin  rij^hts  are  derivetl. 

I  am  also  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  to  you  directly  that  all  my 
efforts  will  be  to  act  always  for  the  good  of  all.  Viva  the  Ilepublic  of  Cuba ! 
Mva  the  United  States  of  America ! 


HOX.  CUAR1.ES  E.  MAGOON. 


Late  I’rovisioiml  Governor  of  C\it>a. 


The  closing  words  of  President  Gomez's  address  were  repeated 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  after  which  lion.  Charles  E. 
Magoon.  representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  jiroclamation  declaring  his  administration  ended. 
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He  concluded  his  remarks  with  (he  followinj^  words: 

On  iH'half  of  the  President,  the  Governinent  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  retiring  Provisional  Governor  extends  to  the  oftieiais  of  the  Itepnblic 
now  to  assume  control  of  the  island,  heartiest  felicitations  and  giK)d  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  new  administration,  and  to  the  people  of  Ciil)a  the  sincere 
friendsliii)  and  good  wishes  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  most  earnest  hope 
for  the  stability  and  success  of  tlie  reestal)lislied  Government,  for  the  blessings 
of  peace,  justice,  prosperity,  and  well  regulated  freedom  thronghout  the  island, 
and  for  the  enduring  friendsliii)  between  the  Itepublic  of  the  Uniteil  States 
and  the  Itepiiblic  of  Cnlia. 

(ireetiiijr  and  felicitations  were  also  read  from  President  Koose- 
VELT,  Secretary  of  War  AVkicht.  and  President-elect  Taft,  to  which 
President  Gojiez  rejilied  exiiressin^  his  appreciation  of  the  good 
oflices  of  the  Ignited  States  and  jdedging  Cuba  to  respect  all  vested 
and  treaty  obligations. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  President  Gojiez,  the  Cuban 
officials,  and  foreign  representatives  accompanied  Air.  AIa(;oon  and 
the  United  States  officers,  xvho  had  served  as  advisers  to  the  native 
officials  during  the  period  of  intervention,  to  the  point  of  debarka¬ 
tion  in  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

The  Presidential  term  of  General  Go.mez  begins  under  especially 
ausiiicious  circumstances,  his  election  to  office  having  been  practically 
unanimous  and  his  career  in  the  service  of  his  country  being  known 
and  valuetl  throughout  the  land. 


Don  caklos  Constantino  akosemena,  who  since 

the  inception  of  the  Paniuna  Republic  has  represented  his 
country  in  Wasliinoton  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  and  frequently  as  charge  d’affaires,  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  President  Roosevklt  on  December  10,  1908.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses  were  made  on  this  occasion.  Senor  Arosemexa 
said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  jtlace  in  your  hands  the  letter  which 
aecreilits  me  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniiioteu- 
tiary  of  the  Itepnhlic  of  I’anaina  to  tlie  I’nittHl  States  »>f  America. 

Tile  (Jovernment  of  my  country  liolds  a  clear  ideji  of  tlie  situation  it  occupies 
toward  the  i>Owerful  T'nion  wliose  (’hief  Majiistrate  you  are,  and  liolils  in  very 
hifrh  I'stemn  the  relations  of  frlendsliii)  wliicli  liaiiiuly  exist  ladwtHui  tlie  two 
nations,  which  were  created  liy  events  of  vast  consetpience. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  tins  situation  and  tlie  zealous  cultivation  of  these 
relations  are  the  purpost's  of  tlie  mission  witli  wliich  1  have  bmi  entrusted, 
which  alisolutely  conform  witli  my  iiersonal  sentiments. 

In  the  exercise  of  an  umpiestionalile  natural  riitlit  and  also  with  the  noble 
purpose  of  promotini:  the  execution  of  the  fjreat  work  demanded  by  universal 
iuten'sts,  tlie  leiritimate  development  and  even  the  safety  of  the  I’nited  States, 
Panama,  not  without  rejrret,  iiroclainied  its  independence. 

In  due  acknowledfrenient  of  so  noble  a  puriKise  the  jrenerous  American  nation, 
liy  a  solemn  treaty,  j^uarantws  the  independence  of  the  Itepublic  of  Panama, 
which,  tlianks  to  tliat  Kuaranty,  no  one  will  dare  menace. 

The  jieoiile  of  Panama  will  prove  worthy  of  this  lioon,  in  maintaiiiiii}'  peace 
at  lioiiie  under  the  rule  of  the  law  iind  friendly  relations  with  the  other  nations 
by  shapins  its  course  accordini;  to  the  public  treaties  and  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  by  honesty  and  justice. 

Firmly  and  imwaverinjily  resolved.  I  will  apply  my  unceasing  efforts  to  the 
perfwt  fultillment  of  the  mission  witli  which  I  have  been  entrusted.  In  the 
achievement  of  this  object  I  am  <-outident  that  the  nenerons  aid  of  tlie  en¬ 
lightened  (Jovernment  over  which  you  so  worthily  preside  will  not  fall  me. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  you  the  expression 
of  President  ( tn.vi.Di.v’s  sincere  regard  and  the  respwts  of  the  iieople  of  Panama. 
1  also  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  dls- 
tinguishtHl  predecessor. 

President  IRmisevelt  made  the  following  remarks  in  response  to 
Mini.ster  Arosejiexa’s  speech ; 

Mr.  ^Minister:  I  have  received  from  your  hands  the  letters  recalling  your 
estemned  predwessor  and  those  accrwlitiug  you  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenii>otentiary  of  Panama  near  tliis  (Jovernment.  I  have  pleasure 
in  welcoming  you,  Mr.  ^[inister,  in  this  high  character. 
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The  interest  which  the  (Jovermnent  of  the  T'niteil  States  has  felt  toward  the 
Reinihlic  of  Panaina  since  its  birth  has  l>een  constantly  and  nnndstakably 
manifested,  not  only  by  tlie  solemn  treaty  en}?a>;ement  whicli  yon  mention, 
but  l>y  the  intimate  and  neifrhborly  intercoiirst*  with  your  c<»untry  occasioneil 
by  the  develoi»ment  of  the  >rreat  American  enterprise  for  the  opening  of  an 
international  highway  l)etween  the  seas. 

Itec*ause  of  this  Intimate  asscH-iatlon  I  listen  with  gratification  to  your 
assertion  of  the  intention  of  your  (Jovermnent  to  maintain  peace  at  home  and 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations,  guidtHl  by  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  justice. 

In  your  efforts  to  do  your  part  toward  fulfilling  this  lofty  purpose  and  to 
further  cement  the  bonds  of  mutual  regard  and  confidence  Itetwetm  the  I’nitiHl 
States  and  I’anama  you  may  count  ui)on  the  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy 
of  this  (Jovermnent. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  convey  to  I’resident  On.vr.nl.v  tlie  expression  of 
my  distinguisluMl  esteem  and  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare,  and  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 


Ox  January  28,  1J)0J),  Dr.  Don  Li  is  F.  Corea,  the  retirinj;^  Min¬ 
ister  of  Nicaragua  in  the  United  States,  took  official  leave 
of  President  Koosevelt.  Doctor  Corea  on  presenting  his 
letters  of  recall  made  the  following  farewell  address: 

Mr.  Tresident  :  The  cordial  and  friendly  relations  that  I  have  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  maintain  witli  your  (Joverninent  for  over  ten  years  have  hmi  so  srati- 
fyiiifl  to  me  at  all  times,  and  tlie  toki-ns  of  kind  consideration  invariably  shown 
me  liy  all  tlie  laddic  otiicials  I  have  nu‘t  have  always  l)een  so  {rennine,  that  in 
liresentinn  my  letters  of  recall  I  can  not  but  feel  the  sincerest  regret  in  leaving 
the  I'nittHl  States. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  these  years  spent  in  this  heantlfiil 
country  as  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  the  privilege  of  having  served  my  coun¬ 
try  under  your  administration  as  a  signal  honor. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Government  of  the  ITilted  States  I  desire,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  e.xpress  my  most  cordial  wislies  for  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
great  Nation  and  for  your  i)ersonal  welfare. 

President  Roosevelt  answered  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  during  the  ten  years  and  more 
that  yon  have  resided  at  this  cai»ital  in  tlie  honored  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  I’ieuipotentiary  of  the  Hepiililic  of  Nicaragua,  with  the 
prestige  of  an  unusually  intimate  acipiaintanc'e  with  this  country  and  its  iieo- 
ple  acquired  in  your  long  sojourn  here,  you  have  been  in  a  most  favorable 
IKisition  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  ami  further  development  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  this  Government  so  earnestly  desires  should  ever 
exist  betwi'eii  this  country  and  yours.  I  share  your  personal  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  kindly  r.ssiK'iations  which  have  thus  grown  up  are  to  be  interrupted 
by  your  retirement.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  you  carry  away 
with  you  feelings  of  good  will  and  estemn,  and  I  feel  that  from  your  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  you  are  able  to  siK>ak  with  assurance  of  the  unvarying 
disiKisition  of  the  I'nitetl  States  and  of  tlie  American  people  to  do  for  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  for  the  Central  American  peojiles  all  that  can  fittingly  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  good  will  and  in  behalf  of  the  stable  i*eace  and  ever- 
increasing  prosiierity  of  those  communities  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
cordial  ties. 

For  yourself,  iiersonally,  I  wish  happiness  and  success. 

On  the  same  clay  Dr.  Don  Rodolfo  P^spinosa  R.,  who  succeeds 
Doctor  Corea  as  Minister,  presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  PleniiTotentiary  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  so 
doing  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  letters  which  accredit 
me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniiiotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
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Nicarafina  to  the  Goveniiuent  of  the  United  States  of  America.  My  satisfaction 
is  the  greater  because  my  mission  is  one  which  amply  responds  to  my  aspira¬ 
tions  as  a  patriot,  being  directed  to  the  continuance  and  promotion  of  the  good 
and  cordial  relations  of  friendship  which  happily  have  existed  and  now  exist 
between  the  two  nations,  and  due,  doubtless,  to  the  frankness  which  luy  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  shown  in  these  relations  with  the  efficient  aid  of  the  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  constant  devotion  of  my  distinguished  predecessor  and  the 
benevolence  which  your  great  Government  has  shown  toward  my  own. 

To  draw  these  relations  closer  day  by  day,  and  to  remove  wh.itever  obstacles 
may  be  enconntenHl  is  the  sole  mission  which  has  been  commendwl  to  me,  and 
it  has  led  me  to  relinquish  the  Secretaryship  of  State  of  my  country  to  accept 
gladly  tlie  i>ost  of  its  representative  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  i)eople  and  Government  of  Nicaragua  cherish  fervent 
desires  for  the  i)rosperity  and  Increasing  greatness  of  the  American  Nation 
and  its  distinguished  Government,  and  I,  for  my  part,  offer  equally  sincere 
wishes  for  your  personal  well-being. 

The  President  replied  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  Ministkr  :  As  the  honored  and  worthy  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  some  time  past,  you  have  occupied  a  post  of  vantage 
from  which  to  see  and  know  the  sincerity  and  abundance  of  the  feelings  of 
good  will  borne  by  the  Government  and  ])eople  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Uepnbllc  of  Nicaragua.  Coming  hither  now,  as  you  do,  to  represent  your 
country  as  its  trusted  envoy  in  ii  missicm  of  continued  good  will,  I  can  not 
doubt  that,  bringing  exceptional  knowltnlge  of  international  conditions  to  aid 
you  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  task,  you  will  most  ably  stvond  the  earnest  efforts 
of  this  Government  now  and  at  all  times  to  conserve  and  promote  the  intimate 
friendliness  of  intercourse  and  tlie  strong  feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and 
sincere  esteem  wliicb  it  is  tlie  unswerving  purpose  of  the  Unlttnl  States  to 
cultivate  with  its  near  neighliors  of  the  American  continents.  In  receiving 
the  letters  you  bear  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
addwl  pleasure  in  accepting  your  assurance  of  the  high  puriioses  which  will 
guide  you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission,  and  I  wish  yon  all  success 
therein. 

In  the  name  of  this  Government  and  its  iieojile  I  express  their  sincere  wishes 
for  the  jieace  and  iirosjierity  of  your  country  and  the  haiipiness  of  yonr  coun¬ 
trymen.  and  I  bespeak  for  you.  Mr.  Minister,  a  no  less  agreeable  personal  wel¬ 
come  than  your  predecessors  have  enjoycnl. 


As  I’lvOVIDEI)  for  ill  the  treaties  sijrned  at  the  meeting  of 
the  ('entral  American  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  in 
December,  1007,  the  First  C’entral  American  Conference 
met  on  Januar}'  1,  1000,  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras. 

There  were  present  (len.  Don  Enrique  Akiz,  Delegate  of  Ciiate- 
mala ;  Dr.  Don  Santia(;o  T.  Parberena,  Delegate  of  Salvador;  Dr. 
/  Don  Alberto  A.  Ivodriouez,  Delegate  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Don  DiEiio 

Kobles,  Acting  Delegate  of  Costa  Kica,  and  Don  Horacto  Aguirre 
Munoz,  Delegate  of  Nicaragua. 

In  tlie  election  of  officers  of  the  conference  Senor  Dr.  Don  San¬ 
tiago  I.  Parberena  was  chosen  president  and  Don  Horacio  Aguirre 
'  ^Ii'Noz,  secretary. 

A  telegram  announcing  the  assembling  of  the  body  was  dis- 
jiatched  by  Senor  Don  E.  Constantino  Fiallos,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  to  Hon.  Eliiiu  Root,  ,Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  who  replied  in  congratulatory  expressions,  as  did  Hon. 
Robert  Pacon,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Central  American  Conferences  are  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  Convention  signed  at  Washington  on  Decemlier  :f0,  P)()7.  in 
which  it  is  stated  that : 

"The  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  desiring  to  promote  the  unifi¬ 
cation  and  harmony  of  their  interests,  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  prepare  for  the  fusion  of  the  Central  American  peoples 
into  one  single  nationality,  have  agreed  to  celebrate  a  Convention 
for  the  naming  of  Commissions  and  for  the  reunion  of  Central 
American  Conferences,  which  shall  agree  uiion  the  most  efficacious 
and  jiroper  means  to  the  end  of  making  uniform  their  economical 
and  fiscal  interests. 

Conferences  are  to  la*  held  annually  on  January  1  of  each  year 
for  the  consideration  not  only  of  fiscal  questions,  but  also  of  such 
matters  as  the  participating  governments  may  see  fit  to  submit. 
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The  CVntral  Amoriciin  Court  of  Justico  in  session  at  Cartajro, 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  rendered  its  first  decision  on 
December  10,  1008.  This  court,  the  creation  of  which 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  world's  progress,  was  established 
by  virtue  of  a  convention  signed  at  AVashington  on  December  20, 
1007,  by  the  authorized  delegates  from  the  various  Republics  partici- 
l)ating  in  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference. 

The  decision  is  as  follows: 


[Translation.] 

Ill  the  Cvnlrol  Aiiirricaii  ('(iiirf  of  Jiixfii'c  of  C<irta<i>>.  Could  Rica. 

Tu'k  Covkknmknt  ok  tiii:  ItKi’i  ni.ic  ok  IIoxdku.vs  r.  The  (!ovekn’.mk.nts  ok  the 

liKIT'lil.U  .S  OK  El.  S.M.VADOK  AM)  ( Jf  ATE.M AI.A. 

DECISION. 

In  the  city  of  Carta;;o.  (’osta  Itica,  at  iiii(lni!;lit  of  the  lUth  of  Deceiiilier,  ItMKS. 

I'lMm  tlie  closiiifr  of  the  deliheratioiis  of  the  court  for  itrononnciiifi  .iiuljrnient 
ill  the  coiiiiilaiiit  tiletl  liy  the  tJoveriiiiieiit  of  the  Itejuihlic  of  Iloiuluras  against 
tlie  (Jovt'rnnients  of  tlie  Itt'pulilics  of  El  .Salvador  and  (Uiateaiala,  cliarging 
rcsiioiisiliility  for  tiie  revolution  tliat  took  place  in  tlie  flrst-nu'iitioiKHl  Ite]iiil)lic 
in  tlie  iiiontli  of  June  last,  the  Tliief  Justice  suluiiitted  tlie  following  rpieries  to 
lie  vottHl  upon  in  rendering  tlie  dt*cision  tliat  is  to  settle  tlie  controversy: 

First.  Should  tlie  <*ourt  sustain  tlie  exception  taken  liy  tlie  representative  of 
the  (Joverunient  of  (Jiiateinala,  as  to  the  inadniissiliility  of  the  coinplaint,  on 
grounds  that  it  was  filed  before  all  negotiations  for  settlement,  between  the 
resiiective  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  liad  lieen  resort(‘d  to  without  success? 

Second.  Should  tlie  court  sustain  tlie  e.xception,  takmi  by  tlie  same  party,  as 
to  the  Insiifliciency  of  basis  for  action,  considering  that  no  evidence  was  filed 
together  with  the  complaint? 

Third.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  lie  lield,  that  the  (Jovernuient  of  the 
Kepublic  of  El  Salvador  has  violated  article  17  of  tlie  treaty  of  jieace  and 
amity,  signed  at  Washington  on  Decemlier  2U,  1!H)7,  by  failing  to  liring  to  the 
capital  and  to  snlimit  to  trial  Honduran  exiles  who  endangered  tlie  peace  of 
their  country? 

Fourth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  lie  held,  tliat  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  violated  article  2  of  tlie  additional  convention  to 
said  treaty  by  fostering  and  promoting  the  revolutionary  movement  referred  to? 

Fifth.  Is  it  proven,  and  sliould  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  contributed  to  the  realization  of  said  political 
disturbance,  through  culpable  negligence? 
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Sixth.  In  consequence,  should  the  court  hold  that  the  action  institutwl 
against  the  Government  of  the  Kepnhlic  of  El  Salvador  is  according  to  law,  and, 
if  so,  should  that  Government  he  sentenced  to  pay  the  Indemnity  for  damages 
that  the  complainant  prays  for? 

Seventh.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  he  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  vlolattnl  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  i»eace  and  amity, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  20,  1007,  by  failing  to  bring  to  the  capital 
and  submit  to  trial  Honduran  exiles  who  endangered  the  i)eace  of  their 
country? 

Eighth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  he  held,  tliat  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  violated  article  2  of  the  additional  convention  to 
said  treaty,  by  fostering  and  promoting  the  revolutionary  movement  re¬ 
ferred  to? 

Ninth.  Is  it  proven,  and  should  it  thus  be  held,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  has  contribntiHl  to  tlie  realization  of  said  inditical  dis¬ 
turbance,  through  culpable  negligence? 

Tenth.  In  conse<pience,  should  tlie  court  hold  that  the  action  instituted 
against  the  Government  of  the  Reiml>lic  of  Guatemala  is  according  to  law,  and, 
if  so.  should  that  Government  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  indemnity  for  damages 
that  the  complainant  prays  for? 

Eleventh.  Should  costs  be  awarded  against  tlie  losing  party  or  parties? 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  cast  was  as  follows: 

First  question.  Tlie  five  justices  answered  in  the  negative. 

Second  question.  The  tive  justices  answered  in  the  negative. 

Third  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Hocanecra.  and  Astua  answered  In  the 
negative,  and  Justices  Ucles  and  ^Iadriz  in  the  atHrmative. 

Fourth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra,  Astua,  and  Madriz  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  I’cles  in  tlie  altirmative. 

Fifth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra,  and  Astua  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Justices  I'cles  and  M.vdriz  in  tlie  attirmativt*. 

Sixth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  RocANEiiR.v,  and  Astua  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  Justices  Ucles  and  Madriz  in  the  atlirmative. 

Sevenlli  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astu.v  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  tlie  affirmative. 

Eighth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  answeriMl 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  atlirmative. 

Ninth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Tenth  question.  Justices  Gallegos,  Rocanegra.  Madriz,  and  Astua  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  Justice  Ucles  in  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  (piestion.  Justices  Gallix.os,  Rocanegra,  Madriz,  and  Astua  an¬ 
swered  in  tlie  negative,  and  Justice  I’cles  in  tlie  sense  that  costs  be  awarded 
against  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

From  the  above  stated  result,  judgment  is  rendereil  dismissing  the  action 
instituted  against  the  Governments  of  the  Reitnbllcs  of  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala,  without  costs. 

Jose  Astua  Aguilar. 

Salvador  Gallegos. 

Angel  M.  Rocanegra. 

Alberto  Ucles. 

Jose  Madriz. 

Attest : 

Ernesto  Martin,  Secretary. 


A  t  the  regular  meeting  of  the  (loverning  Board  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublics,  held  on 
January  0,  1909,  in  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Sec¬ 
retary  Root,  appointed  the  committees  for  the  Fourth  International 
American  Conference,  Avhich  will  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  In 
the  December  meeting,  1908,  the  Chilean  Minister,  Ilis  Excellency 
Senor  AxinAi,  Curz,  moved  that  such  committees  he  appointed,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as  chairman  of  each. 

The  committees  referred  to  ai'e  as  follows : 

Programme:  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

Rules  and  Regulations:  Ihiited  States,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  the  Dominican  Rej)ul)lic,  Honduras,  and  Venezuela. 

International  Bureau :  United  States,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Salvador,  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 


THE  PAN-AMERICA 

SriFMTTFir  rOMGRF^S 

JL  JL^  X  ^  JL  JL  J*.  Jl,  Vx  X  ^  JIL\  JL^  vJf 


A  t  a  special  session  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress  in  Sajitiago,  Chile,  on  January  4,  1909,  IVashington 
was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  in  October,  191:^, 
the  Lalin-American  delegates  being  strongly  in  favor  of 

that  city. 

In  connection  with  this  selection,  the  ^linister  from  Chile  in  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  the  following  telegram  from  Senor  Rafael  Bal- 
MACEDA,  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations: 
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Convey  to  the  United  St.ntes  (Joveriunent  the  of  this  Government 

for  the  ilesit;iiation  of  Wasliiiifitoii  for  the  int'etiu};  of  the  Second  Scientitic 
1‘an-Aiuerican  Conttress.  Transmit  at  the  same  time  oiir  {'reetinj's  for  the 
imimrtant  work  and  activity  of  American  I)elef;ates  whicii  have  contrilnited 
effectively  to  tlie  success  of  the  Congress  and  to  strengthen  the  friendly  feelings 
between  the  two  Iteiaiblics. 

Following  the  reference  made  by  President  ^Ioxit  iji  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  this  Congress 
in  Santiago,  he  added: 

Tlie  freqmMit  visits  with  whicli  iirominent  Xortli  American  professors  have 
honored  ns,  tlu‘  demonstrations  of  International  courtesy  recently  made  by  the 
American  titn't,  and  tlie  efforts  made  liy  tlie  Government  of  tliat  powerful  Ite- 
public  to  estalilisli  rapid  lines  of  communication  with  our  regions  are  mani¬ 
festations  of  tlie  loyal  friendsliip  wliicli  sliould  cause  us  to  have  contideuce  in 
tlie  tJovernment  and  iieople  of  that  great  Itepulilic. 

Among  the  man}’  valuable  itapers  read  by  the  delegates,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  jireviously  published  programme,  I’rofessor 
PiNOiiAM,  of  Yale,  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  presented  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  racial  origin  upon  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  distinguished  from  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
lie  found  the  cause  of  many  divergencies  to  lie  in  the  differing  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  based  upon 
civic,  geographic,  and  climatic  causes. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Congress,  held  on  January  5,  Dr,  L.  S. 
PowE,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  in  acknowledging 
the  com2diment  imj)lied  by  the  choice  of  his  countiy  as  the  seat  of 
the  next  meeting,  stated  that  the  assembly  about  to  adjourn  was  in 
many  resjiects  one  of  the  most  I’emarkable  of  modern  times,  being 
distinguished  by  a  free  and  unjn'ejudiced  exchange  of  opinions  on 
subjects  of  vital  imiKUdance  to  the  2)rogress  of  intellectual  develoi)- 
ment  in  America. 

The  baiupiet  tendered  the  visiting  delegates  by  the  Chilean  author¬ 
ities  to  signalize  the  close  of  the  Congress  was  the  occasion  of  many 
felicitous  remarks,  the  dominant  note  of  which  was  the  mutual  moral 
aid  the  various  countries  of  America  had  received  in  their  struggles 
for  independence,  followed  by  material  assistance  once  that  inde- 
ix'iidence  was  achieved. 
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THE  BASIN  OF  THE 
PARANA  V  V 

The  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  have  been  the  subject  of  many  letters 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  They  are  situated  about  10  miles 
above  the  juncture  of  the  River  Iguazu  with  the  River 
Ihirana,  and  their  location  can  be  detected  as  the  steamer  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  river  apjjroaches  from  Posadas,  in  the  Argentine  ((lobernacion) 
territory  of  Alisiones,  a  day's  journey  Ixdow.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Iguazu  a  four  hours’  ride  on  mule  or  horse,  along  a  com- 
j)arativeh’  well-made  road,  brings  the  tourist  or  traveler  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  where  he  stands  before  one  of  nature's  marvels,  as  awe- 
ins2)iring  and  as  jw'verful  as  the  better  known  Niagara  in  North 
America,  The  town  of  Posadas  is  easily  accessible  by  steamer  from 
the  busy  shiiJiiing  jiort  of  Corrientes,  Corrientes  has  regular  connec¬ 
tion  with  Buenos  Aires,  either  by  a  three  or  four  days’  trij)  on  the 
Parana  and  the  Plata,  or  by  a  shorter  route  across  to  Concordia,  on 
the  Uruguay  River,  whence  the  railway  runs  to  the  city.  More  and 
more  freipiently  every  year  ai’e  the  falls  visited,  and  the  region  in 
that  vicinity  is  being  settled  by  active  immigration.  The  climate  is 
mild,  the  soil  abundantly  able  to  sustain  the  existing  agricultural 
and  jiastoral  industries,  and  within  the  coming  generation  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  falls  will  have  j^assed  away  and  been  almost  forgotten. 

Farther  north  from  the  Iguazu  lie  the  falls  of  (Juayra,  equally  as 
inqjosing  but  decidedly  less  known.  Tourists  never  go  so  far,  and 
it  is  only  the  adventurous  exjilorer  who  jmshes  through  the  virgin 
forests  and  across  the  unbeaten  oiien  sjiaces  to  get  a  sight  of  them. 
Yet  farther  north,  in  the  State  of  ^latto  (Jrosso,  Brazil,  are  the  Falls 
of  UlK*rai)onga.  which  have  scarcely  been  mentioned  even  by  the  ex- 
2)lorer,  and  which  have  ai)2)eared  only  within  recent  years  in  inter¬ 
national  geogra2)hies.  All  these  cataracts  2)lunge  downward  toward 
the  west,  esca2)ing  southward  from  Brazil's  immense  inner  i)lateau, 
the  eastern  edge  of  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic, 
to  How  finally  through  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  vast  interior  of  South  America — omitting  of  course  the  Ori¬ 
noco  Valley  in  the  north  and  the  Sao  Francisco  Valley  in  the  eastern 
triangle  of  Brazil — is  drained  by  two  gigantic  watersheds;  one  is  the 
River  Amazon,  whose  tributaries  extend  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
in  Bolivia,  the  other  is  the  Parana,  which,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
River  Plate,  has  tajqK'd  the  greater  j)art  of  the  territory  of  Brazil, 
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all  of  Paraguay,  and  the  ui)|K‘r  half  of  Argentina.  The  Valley  of  the 
Amazon  has  an  area  of  approximately  2.700.000  square  miles,  that  of 
the  La  Plata  1.200.000  scpiare  miles.  The  lai  Plata  (of  course  it  is 
acknowledfred  that  “La  *’  is  merely  a  duplication  of  “the,”  but  cus¬ 
tom  sanctions  this  expression)  has  a  minimum  flow  of  .■)34,000  cubic 
fiH't  per  st'cond  and  a  maximum  of  over  2,000,000 — a  river  80  per 
cent  larjier  than  the  Mississippi,  if  their  average  volumes  be  compared, 
as  the  Mississippi  discharges  about  150  cubic  miles  and  the  La  Plata 
288  cubic  miles  every  3’ear.  The  ancient  La  Plata  had  at  one  time  a 
maximum  discharge  of  4,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  was  then, 
when  South  America  was  young,  greater  even  than  the  Amazon. 

The  geologic  story  of  these  mighty  rivers  has  been  told  by  one  of  the 
students  of  South  America,  Colonel  Cm  rcii,  in  his  paper  upon  “Ar¬ 
gentine  Geography  and  the  Ancient  Pampean  Sea.”  It  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  titanic  forces  at  work  while 
the  southern  continent  was  huilding.  Of  similar  merit  is  a  pamphlet 
2)ublished  by  another  American,  Mr.  E.  L.  Cortiiell,  on  the  past, 
2)resent,  and  future  of  Argentina.  They  both  would  jirove  a  fitting 
introduction  to  a  more  recent  pa2)er  on  an  allied  subject  read  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Societ}'^  and  published  in  the  “  Geograpiiic.vb 
Joi  RXAE  ”  (London)  for  January,  IhOO,  by  4V.  S.  Rarclaa',  on  “  The 
River  Parana,  an  Economic  Survey."  The  interest  in  the  entire  area 
contributing  to  the  activities  of  the  River  Plate  is  to-day  so  keen  that 
the  Bulletix  feels  that  it  could  do  no  greater  service  than  to  coj^y  the 
2)a2)er  almost  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Barclay  streaks  with  authority;  not 
only  is  he  a  traveler  who  knows  well  this  entire  region  of  South 
America,  but  he  has  on  other  occasions  given  the  results  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  to  the  world,  and  written  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  natural  jihenomena  met  in  his  numerous  journevings.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  River  I^late  is  comjmsed  of  the  Uruguay, 
which  enters  it  from  the  east,  and  of  the  Parana,  the  main  stream 
on  the  north.  The  Parana  in  turn  bi-anches  at  the  Paraguayan 
frontier  into  the  Alto  (Upper)  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  much  as 
the  Mississippi  is  made  up  of  the  ^lissouri  and  the  MississijJi^i,  the 
former  being  that  of  greater  di-a inage  area. 

The  River  ParaRuay  [says  Mr.  Barclay]  and  the  lower  Parana  ran  through 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  estuary,  sncli  as  is  tlie  River  Plate  to-day,  its  former 
shore  line  being  proved  by  limestone  deposits  as  far  north  as  Corumba  and 
Cujaba  towns,  at  the  base  of  the  Matto  Grosso  Plateau,  which  marked  its  limit. 
Over  aii  this  distance  tiie  rise  in  the  river's  bwl  is  slight  and  very  even  for  iong 
distances.  .Vt  Asunsion,  !)40  miles  upstream,  the  river  level  is  only  204  feet 
above  mean  tide  mark  at  Buenos  Aires.  Tropic  rains,  acting  on  the  soft  red 
sandstone  of  the  centrai  i>lateau  and  upon  the  .Vndean  conglomerates,  have 
further  eroded  a  huge  plain,  averaging  .SOO  miles  wide.  The  continuity  of  the 
great  flats  which  follow  along  the  Paraguay  River,  joining  the  Plate  to  the 
.Amazon  basin  over  a  divide  of  barely  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  no  less  re- 
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niiirkiibk*  a  fcatiin*  of  Soiitli  America  lliau  the  Oonlillera  which  overshadows 
tliem. 

From  tlie  point  where  its  headwaters  unite  nntil  it  is  merged  in  the  Parana, 
tlie  Paraguay  River  runs  iu  an  alluviai  hottom  as  wide  as  the  English  channel, 
in  which  its  main  channel  cuts  a  winding  and  caiudcious  course.  Long  hack- 
waters  swwi>  round  islands  and  sand  hanks,  recoiling  upon  the  main  stream  in 
dost*  horseshoe  hends.  Then  comes  a  season  of  tlood.  when  the  wlatle  hasin  is 
suhmerged,  and  as  the  waters  subside  it  is  found  tliat  unexi)ected  cut-offs  have 
fornu'd  new  islands,  while  landmarks  estahlislied  elsewhere  crumble  away  like 
a  child's  sand  castle  before  the  incoming  tide.  Wlien  tlie  Paraguay  goes  down 
in  tlood  to  the  Plate,  running  3  knots  an  hour,  20  fi*et  deep,  and  20  miles  wide, 
man  can  hut  adapt  himself  to  its  caprices  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
foresee  them. 

The  hanks  of  the  Paraguay  and  lower  Parana  are  floodetl  for  about  three 
montlis  out  of  the  year.  Tlie  flood  metliod  of  the  river  on  cither  hank  is  di.stinct, 
though  tlie  net  result  is  the  same.  On  the  low-lying  western  shore  the  ipie- 
hracho  forests  of  the  Paraguayan  and  Ridivian  ('haco  close  down  to  the  river’s 
brink,  intersected  only  by  grassy  glades  which  mark  overflow  water  channels. 
Here  iu  flood  time  tlie  river  quietly  spreails  Itself  over  thousands  of  square 
leagues  of  ••llanos.”  in  wliich  the  forest  lielts  stand  like  islands;  indml,  a  que- 
hracho  grove  in  the  t'haco  is  always  called  an  •*  isla  "  by  tlie  natives.  The  bar¬ 
rancas  whicli  hound  tlie  eastern  hanks  of  the  river  are  higlier,  and  are  not  in 
normal  times  subject  to  overflow;  hut  streams  descending  from  the  central 
water  parting  of  Paraguay  and  Matto  Crosso,  when  impeded  in  their  outlet  by 
Hooils  on  tlie  main  stream,  hack  up  against  the  inland  hill  spurs  in  extensive 
lakes  and  swampy  lagoons  which  can  not  drain  away  till  the  Paraguay  falls. 
Thus  on  either  hand,  in  a  succession  of  forest  and  pampa,  morass  and  lake,  we 
fidlow  the  hanks  of  the  river  to  its  navigable  limit  at  C’orumha,  and,  if  seasons 
favor,  to  Cuyaba  also.  Such  is  the  1‘araguay; 

••  Shallow,  (lisn'piitahlc,  vast. 

It  sprawls  across  the  western  plains," 

to  iiaraplirase  Kipling;  an  open  door  leading  to  fertile  solitudes;  one  of  the 
fairest-seeming  and  most  disappointing  waterways  that  ever  tempted  man  to 
trade  on  its  good  will. 

The  Alto  Parana  tributary,  in  its  lower  reaches,  where  it  skirts  northern  Cor- 
rientes,  seems  at  first  sight  very  similar  in  character  to  the  Paraguay.  I.ess 
than  too  miles  upstream  from  their  junction,  however,  rocky  reefs,  or  ••  re- 
tingas,”  cross  the  stream  at  right  angles,  comitosed  first  of  a  hard  sandstone 
conglomerate,  later  of  basalt.  Passing  Posadas,  capital  of  Misiones  and  col¬ 
lecting  depot  of  all  up-river  trade  from  this  jioint,  the  Alto  Parana  is  penned  he- 
iwtH'ii  the  Misiones  and  Paraguay  hills,  and  its  width,  hitherto  anywhere 
between  2  to  5  miles,  suddenly  shrinks  to  1,300  yards.  Denstdy  wooded  shores 
sloi)e  to  a  current  running  5  knots  an  hour.  The  mean  height  of  the  river  is  in- 
ilicated  uikhi  its  banks  by  a  graceful  line  of  waving  bamboo,  which  is  only 
broken  where  some  little  stream  comes  tumbling  in  haste  to  join  the  parent 
river,  bai's  of  white  sand  marking  the  mrurrence  at  no  great  distance  of  a  fall 
over  the  basalt  shelf  which  straltly  bounds  the  channel.  Some  falls  are  ac¬ 
tually  to  be  seen  from  the  main  river;  and  the  smoking  column  of  mist  which 
crowns  the  Iguazu  Falls  is  plainly  visible  only  12  miles  away.  Thirty  miles 
1k*1ow  the  Oiiayra  cataracts,  in  boiling  whirlpools  and  cross  currents  running  15 
knots  an  hour,  navigation  ceases.  Above  Guayra  the  hills  retreat,  the  river 
once  more  widens  out,  and  from  here  to  T’beraiionga  “  Falls,  a  distance  of  400 


“  Fberaponga,  the  gorge  of  shining  waters. 
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miles,  the  Alto  Parjinn,  wliieli  so  far  has  (•ai)tm‘tHl  immerons  hut  unimiiortant 
atllneiits  (exeeptiiif;  the  If;iiazu),  receives  four-fifths  of  its  t(»tal  volume. 
Al)ove  UheraiKjiipi  Fails  the  Rio  (Jramle  aiul  I’arauahyba  rivers,  wlilcli  form  its 
lieadwahu's.  are  iijiaiu  uavipil)le  l>y  canoe. 

Tlie  area  controlled  hy  the  section  of  the  Alto  I'arami  above  tJuayni  Falls  is 
llius  se<>ii  to  he  a  very  larfje  one.  These  westtuai  hills,  on  the  side  faciiifi  the 
I’aramiay  basin,  show  contortion  varyinj;  from  the  horizontal  to  Td°  np- 
tilt.  At  about  7(KI  feet  from  base  level  the  igneous  rock  is  top])ed  by  a  much- 
denuded  sandstone  iilateau.  whose  average  height  of  B.tMKI  f*>et  is  continued 
across  numerous  gaps  worn  by  lateral  streams,  the  average  rainf.ill  of  so 
inches  being  in  this  region  often  supplemented  by  local  tropic  cloudbursts.  The 
soil  upon  this  w»*st(‘rii  bank  of  tlu>  Alto  Paran:i  Valley  is  nnl,  sandy,  lacking  in 
lime,  with  little  or  no  cl:iy.  and  rmidereil  still  more  poi-ons  by  mold  from  the 
ilense.  mixiMl  forest  which  covers  the  imijor  iiart  of  the  basin. 

The  stre.-iins  entering  the  Alto  Parana  from  the  east  take  their  rise  in  the 
Serni  do  Mar,  or  coast  mountains  of  South  Hrazil.  These  it  would  be  more 
.accurate  to  describe  as  an  igiu*ons  i)lateau  presenting  a  sheer  cliff  face  to  the 
Atlantic  <-oast.  along  wliicli  the  highest  h>vels  lie.  but  sloping  backward  to  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  Parana  basin  in  a  series  of  minor  stei>pes.  This  volcanic 
groundwork  is  overlaid  by  a  massive,  dtH-jily  erodtal  sandstone  cap.,  which 
attains  its  maximum  altitude  at  4..o(Mt  f»‘et  in  Sao  Paulo  an<l  1‘araua  states,  but 
tapers  .away  and  timilly  disappt*ars  altogether  in  th«‘  south  iind  southwest  hills 
of  Santa  Katarimi  and  Misiones  in  descending  altitudes  of  1,S(KI  to  feet, 

its  highest  levels  show  an  o|>en  siivanna  country,  which  vanishes  as  we  jaish 
Inland  from  the  coast.  The  iihenomenon  of  inland  drainage  in  south  Brazil  is 
very  striking,  since  it  forces  rivers  like  the  Iguazu,  rising  within  .‘IP  miles  of 
the  .\tlantic.  to  turn  their  backs  on  bine  ocean  and  journey  miles  before 

entering  salt  water  by  way  of  the  Plate — a  fact  of  very  serious  import  to  the 
whole  region  involved. 

This  upiier  st*ction  of  the  Alto  Parana  is  set  in  the  interior  like  a  lake.  Its 
tributaries  penetrate,  like  fjords,  far  into  the  depths  of  a  dense  forest,  and  on 
every  side  it  is  hemmed  in  b.v  high  hills.  The  rugged  buttresst's  of  Minas 
Beraes.  which  force  its  headwaters  through  the  Ubera|K>nga  (Jorge,  rise  north- 
wanl.  layer  on  layer,  to  the  Seri’a  dos  PirtMieos.  Fast  and  west  the  .\tlantic 
pl.-iteau  and  the  hills  of  Matto  (Irosso  look  to  one  .another  acro.ss  .'KK)  miles  of 
forest  valleys.  At  Ouayra.  the  Serra  do  Maracayu  stretches  across  from  I'ara- 
gu.ay  to  join  hands  with  the  Serr.a  do  Piquiry  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  bar  a  southern  t‘xit.  The  bed  of  the  Alto  Parana  at  (Juayr.i  I,ake  is 
some  700  find  above  sea  level.  Ne.ar  Uberai)onga  Fall,  as  at  the  navigable  limit 
of  all  the  great  tributaries  which  enter  the  Alto  Parna  in  the  Intervening  stretch, 
the  height  is  roughly  1,0<M)  feet.  From  this  altitude  the  levels  everywhere  rise 
rapidly  up  to  f(‘et,  .attaining  thtar  maximum  of  .S.<kK)  feet  in  a  sudden 

final  uplift.  The  word  “  b.asin  ”  therefore  applies  literally  to  this  great  valley, 
whose  inclosing  rim  rises  at  every  iK>int  from  1,(KM)  to  l.rKKt  fwt  above  its  bot¬ 
tom.  The  onl.v  outlet  is  by  the  (luayra  cataracts,  where  the  river,  gathering 
head  iniwer  in  a  fnnnel-shap»Hl  lake  4J  miles  long,  bursts  through  and  down 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Maracayu  hills.  The  outlet  gorge  at  (Juayra  lies  in 
the  same  general  direction  its  the  Parana  River:  that  is,  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  follows  the  i>rincipal  current,  which  here  runs  along  the  west 
or  Paraguayan  side  of  the  lake.  For  .'It!  miles  above  (luayra  the  Alto  Parana 
is  split  into  two  channels  by  a  narrow  rocky  Island  in  midstream.  The  tail 
of  this  island  tinishes  in  the  (luayra  latke  at  an  angle  which  throws  the  cur¬ 
rent  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  very  considerably  out  of  the  straight  line 
of  the  gorge.  The  entrance  of  the  Piquary  River  has  further  deflected  the 
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eastern  shoreline,  which  now  slopes  back  at  some  45°  to  the  line  of  the  main 
stream,  giving  the  lake  the  “funnel”  formation  referretl  to.  (See  sketch  map, 
(iuayra  Falls.) 

The  rapid  erosive  action  of  such  cataracts  upon  their  stream  bed  produces 
a  marked  tendency,  in  all  this  region,  for  tiie  head  of  a  fail  to  outstrip  its 
flanks.  This  process  continues  until  the  uiUHiual  raiio  of  progression  is  checked 
either  by  a  resumed  horizoiitality  in  the  river  bed,  or  by  the  widening  of  its 
bank,  which  i)ermits  a  portion  of  the  water  intercepted  l)y  the  head  gorge  to 
flow  past ;  quickening  the  side  cascades  into  a  renewwl  activity  which  may,  in 
the  absence  of  furtiier  complications,  enabie  them  to  work  their  way  up  stream 
till  the.v  are  even  with  the  head  fall  iigain.  The  main  cascades  naturally  wear 
their  way  biick  along  the  weaker  fissures  in  the  bed  rock,  and  if  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gression  is  rapid  the  more  resistiint  rocks  are  left  practically  untoucheil.  In 
other  words,  a  tyi)ical  Alto  Parana  fall  works  Its  way  upstream  in  a  series  of 
fits  and  starts,  strewing  islands  in  its  wake.  The  normal  rate  of  this  process  is 
much  hastened  by  the  sudden  changes  of  level  to  which  the  .\.lto  Parana  is  iiabie. 
(Ireat  floods  such  as  occurred  in  iss!)  and  1!M>5  are  tiie  e.xception,  but  every 
year  the  river  rises  and  falls  in  violent  fluctuations  under  trojiic  rain  from 
April  to  the  end  of  .June.  The  river  bt‘d  at  (Juayra,  as  In  all  instances  where 
the  .Vito  Parana  linds  a  permanent  obstruction  to  its  courst«,  is  ccunpact  of  a 
close-grained  basalt,  whose  surface  planes  e.\hibit  a  certain  amount  of  cleavage 
and  cross-jointing.  Degradation  along  the  ui)i)er  layer  is  therefore  easier  than 
in  the  more  i)asic  underlying  ns  ks,  often  causing  a  midway  shelf  and  double 
fall,  of  which  a  typicai  e.xample  is  shown  in  the  .Vrgentine  horseshoe  of  the 
Iguazu.  The  masses  of  tumbled  rock  which  strew  the  iqiper  ])ortion  of  this  fall 
ilhistrate  the  rending  force  of  the  currents  and  the  jiossibly  e.xplosive  action  of 
compresstHl  air  during  heavy  flood,  proving  that  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  stream 
iie<l  is  due  to  these  sudden  hammer  blows  rather  than  to  long-continued  pro¬ 
cesses  of  atrition. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  working  [ilan  of  the  Guayra  cataracts  is  neces¬ 
sary.  since  their  area  is  too  e.xtemh'd  to  be  viewed  from  any  single  point  upon 
the  shore.  The  head  fali  has  aiready  eaten  its  way  itack  KKI  yards  into  the 
lake  from  the  narrowest  iM)int  of  the  outlet  gorge.  A  secondary  develoianent  is 
fast  heading  back  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the  swirl  of  water 
round  the  tail  of  Gmiyra  Island,  reinforced  by  tiie  current  of  tiie  Pupiiry  Itiver, 
is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  “  Sete  Queda.s,”  or  Seven  Falls,  extend¬ 
ing  along  this  side,  from  the  head  of  the  main  gorge  to  its  liase.  The  heigiit 
of  these  secondary  cascades  varies  from  .50  feet  at  the  iqiper  end  to  IM>  fetd  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  funnel :  but  in  high  flood  these  heigiits  are  reilnced 
iiy  fully  two-thirds,  since  a  few  inches  more  water  on  the  wide  surface  of 
Guayra  Lake  make  a  difference  of  many  yards  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
outlet  gorge.  It  is  this  [lortion,  and  not  the  actual  falls,  which  affords  the 
real  siiectacle.  Including  the  upper  cascades,  the  total  fall  from  upper  to  lower 
river  at  Guayra  is  ,‘510  feet.  At  one  point  the  cliffs  are  only  200  fetd  apart,  the 
distance  that  a  practiced  hand  may  throw  a  stone  with  ease.  The  whole  impacd 
of  the  Alto  Parana,  backed  by  the  reserve  jMiwer  of  the  great  tributaries  which 
have  joined  it  from  the  ISrazilian  uplands,  chafes  and  roars  througli  this  strait 
gateway.  The  volume  of  water  in  normal  river  is  nn’konetl  at  l.‘5,000.0(M»  cubic 
feet  “  per  minute,  an  estimate  wliich  may  be  doubled  and  even  trebleil  in  time 
of  flood.  The  Guayra  cataract  is  the  mightiest,  bwause  it  is  the  most  com- 
pactiy  frantic  water  power  awaiting  man’s  harness  on  earth.  The  current  piles 
up  in  the  center  with  a  corkscrew  action,  ever  shifting  to  the  side,  and  diving 
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down  .afrain  into  iiiidstmiin.  where,  nioineiitaril.v  imprisoned  in  caverns  and 
potholes  worn  by  lonji-vanished  side  falls,  it  returns  to  tlie  surface  in  spniniii}' 
eddies  which  leap  12  to  L'j  feet  liifih,  luirstiiiK  witli  the  noise  of  dull  cannon  to 
spread  their  outer  circles  to  the  shore,  and  so  repeat.  The  whirlpool  rapids  of 
Niatfani.  wliere  ('aptain  Wkiui  lost  his  life,  are  a  quiet  duck  imnd  l).v  coini)arison. 

From  the  smokiiif;  catar.icts  of  (Juayr.i  to  tlie  lone  loveliness  of  the  Iftuazu 
Falls,  half  concealed  by  the  crowdiiiR  forest,  tliere  lie  hut  12,">  miles:  yet  so  scored 
4ire  the  river's  hanks  on  either  hand  by  cascade  and  torrent  that  this  stretch 
mifiht  well  be  called  “  Waterfall  land."  The  Ifinazu  River  in  its  interior  courst* 
down  the  costal  plateau  is  naviftahle  for  shallow  craft  from  Port  Union,  con¬ 
nected  by  rail  with  Curytiba  Railroad,  as  far  as  Salto  Caxias,  where  its  bed  droi)s 
anotlier  SO  feet,  some  (!S  miles  distant  from  the  Panina.  Relow  this  point  con¬ 
stant  reefs  render  it  nnnavifjable  down  to  the  tinal  and  greater  fall  to  which  the 
Iguazu  gives  its  name,  where  it  e.xiMises  the  lower  shelf  of  basiilt  diiwtly  over- 
l(H)king  the  I'arana.  The  Iguazu  Falls  cover  a  large  area,  being  approximately 
yards  in  length.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Argentine 
side  falls,  and  the  upper  or  Rrazilian  head  fall;  for  at  this  iiolnt  the  river 
forms  i»art  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  two  Republics.  The  head  fall,  whose 
casc-ades  have  originally  emergwl  from  a  gorge  2tM)  ft'et  deeji  and  only  300  feet 
wide,  occurs  on  a  very  acute  horseshoe  bend.  The  side  falls  are  working  more 
slowly,  their  jiresent  action  being  chietly  contined  to  times  of  Hood,  and  a  long 
chain  of  Islands  overlooking  the  main  channel  shows  how  they  are  being  grad¬ 
ually  starved  out  of  existence  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  head. 

*  Nothing  brings  out  more  clearly  tbe  essential  difference  in  character  Iietween 
the  Paragua.v  and  Alto  I’arana  rivers  than  their  action  in  time  of  great  floods. 
Taking  a  se<-tion  along  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  we  find  that 
on  May  2.o.  the  Paraguay  River  in  fi'ont  of  Asuncion  rose  12  feet,  inundat¬ 
ing  the  Uhaco  through  its  I’ilcomayo  triluitary  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
Following  the  siJine  itarallel  of  latitude,  we  find  that  the  Alto  I’arana,  at  a  point 
betwetm  the  Iguazu  River  and  (luayra,  rose  157  feet  in  its  steeply  continlng 
banks.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu  the  I’arana  rose  14(!  feet,  damming  back 
the  Witter  iKtiiring  through  tlie  narrow  outlet  gorge  of  the  fitlls,  which  accumu¬ 
lated  behind.  In  constHpience,  during  live  diiys  the  wide  bity  erodetl  by  the 
Iguiizn  Falls  tilled  up  to  its  total  height  of  210  feet,  the  ciisciides  bt'came  flush 
and  disitppeiiretl.  while  the  river  overflowed  in  iill  directions  to  the  I’arana 
through  tlie  surrounding  forest,  it  distance  of  7*  miles. 

[This  region  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Parana  was  peopknl  by  aboriginal 
tribes  who  were,  in  the  ettrly  days  of  South  American  settlement,  brought 
under  sub.jwtion  by  tbe  Uatholic  missionary  fiithers.  Kstimates  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  here  differ,  although  it  could  not  have  betai  less  than  30,(KH).  but  the 
natural  sources  of  food  for  Indiatis  incapable  of  advanctHl  agriculture  was 
very  small.  Apart  from  wild  boney,  berries,  and  ii  few  nuts,  their  main  de¬ 
pendence  Wits  uiKin  tish,  and  these  could  not  be  preserved  because  of  the 
iibsence  of  salt  throughout  the  entire  region.  When  the  missionaries  found 
their  territory  invadtHl  by  iidveuturers  from  the  East,  they  determined  to  mi¬ 
grate  westward  and  to  place  as  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers 
the  natural  scarp  over  which  the  Iguazu  and  the  (Juaira  tunibk'.  The  Argentine 
territory  ( gobernacion )  of  Misiones  still  preserves  in  the  name  the  imiiression 
of  this  exodus.] 

The  territory  of  Misiones.  with  its  triple  water  parting  to  the  Iguazu,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Alto  Parana  river.s,  is  interesting  not  only  for  the  historical  associa¬ 
tions  just  noted,  but  because  it  is  the  only  inirtion  of  Argentina  which  shares 
the  tropic  conditions  of  south  Brazil.  Geologically,  it  is  a  volcanic  si>ur,  in¬ 
truding  from  the  Brazilian  coastal  plateau  into  the  pamiH*au  deiK)sits  of  the 
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Paraiiii  I>oIta.  The  central  <tr  sierra,  of  Misiones,  at  altitudes  risiiif; 

from  1,rt(K)  to  l,S(Kt  fe(»t,  looks  across  to  the  ('aa-Huazu  «  ItaiiKe  of  I'arafrnay, 
the  densely  wooded  valley  of  the  I’arana,  which  lies  betwi'en  presentlnj'  a 
<liininisluMl  reiilica  of  the  northern  basin  above  Onayra.  Hetwtn'ii  the  river 
hank  and  the  Misiones  ni)lands,  and  about  300  fetd  above  mean  river  level, 
lies  an  nndiilatin;;  shelf  from  !)J  to  13  miles  wide,  where  a  lieavy  cedar  and 
hard-wood  forest  offers  the  only  obstacle  to  travel.  AI)ont  halfway  across  this 
slielf  traces  of  tine  sand  are  met  with  in  tlie  stream  IhhIs.  thicktaiiiiK  at  a  few 
lumdred  yards  from  the  shore  into  the  loose  sandy  l)arrancas  noticeal)le  from 
the  Parana  itself.  l'i»on  the  Misiones  hijihlands.  liowever,  no  trace  of  sand 
is  visil)le,  while  the  rocks  uiM)n  whicli  it  rests  are  of  a  compact,  ijmeons 
character,  entirely  free  from  sandstones.  The  siindy  appearance  of  the 
Misiones  bank  is  therefore  due  to  surface  silt,  de|H)sited  liy  the  river  Roods 
dnrins  the  firadnal  weariii}:  of  its  l)e«l,  and  does  not,  as  on  the  I’arafiiiay  side, 
afford  a  true  indication  to  the  fieolofiical  formation  of  the  country  behind. 

The  nx'k  formation  of  Misiones,  indtHxl,  as  far  as  a  dense  forest  allows  it  to 
l)e  sei'ii,  is  entirely  volcanic.  The  constituents  into  which  this  rock  dissolves 
are,  in  order  of  imiK>rtance,  iron,  mapiesia,  and  potasli,  witli  some  scnla  and 
traces  of  lime.  The  hill  streams  come  down  udlky  white  from  the  leacluii}?  out 
of  tliese  minerals.  This  rock,  which  prevails  on  the  southern  f<H)thills  of 
Misiones  and  on  the  sloi)es  faciii};  the  I’ruKUiiy  Itiver,  eventually  weathers  into 
a  det‘p-red  clay  soil,  often  3<t  fwt  thick,  in  whicli  the  Rraziliau  pine.®  the  yerba 
niate,'^  and  other  trees  with  Iouk  taproots  flourish,  while  exquisite  tri*e  ferns 
};row  luxuriantly  in  their  shade.  Within  the  pine-belt  occasional  open  spaces 
are  met  with — islands  of  fjrass  in  an  ocean  of  forest.  Upon  the  forest  fringe 
near  the  southern  foothills  of  Misiones,  pampa  land  is  beins  formed  by  a  rapid 
denudation  of  soil  from  the  tree  roots  of  expost*d  woiMlIand  b»*lts.  The  Isolatwl, 
forest-flirt  “  campinhas,''  however,  liave  been  orif;ina]ly  creat€Hl  by  lack  of 
drainage  on  the  crest  or  in  a  gap  of  the  divide,  offering  a  highly  mineraliziHl 
surface  Inirdpan  which  has  been  unfavoralde  to  the  germination  of  swds  from 
the  surrounding  forest.  The  hard  underlying  formation  is  resiMinsible  for  the 
ste(‘p  slopes  on  the  siile  facing  across  the  Parana  Valley,  and  weathers  Into  a 
shallow,  light-yellow  soil,  supporting  a  very  variwl  forest.  Its  distinguishing 
vegetation  is  the  bamboo,  of  which  there  are  five  main  varieties,  from  the 
branching  giant  to  a  cret*piiig  variety  resembling  smilax.  This  last  is  greedily 
eaten  liy  stix-k,  and  the  traveler  depends  on  it  to  feed  his  mule,  the  only  animal 
that  snccessfnily  resists  the  steep,  rough  forest  trails. 

A  review  of  the  .Vito  Parana,  both  aliove  and  lielow  (Inayra  Falls,  thus  shows 
that  the  river  docs  not  run  in  .-in  eroded  sfindstone  lied,  as  might  be  easily  sur¬ 
mised  from  examination  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  only,  but  rests  niKin  a  liottom 
of  e‘.\iM)si*d  igiuHins  and  volcanic  rock,  wliile  tlu'  course  of  the  river  has  resulted 
from  a  tectonic  movement,  of  which  we  find  abundant  evidence  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  ’I'liere  appears  evidence  also  that  the  iirtH-ise  location  of  the  river  lied 
between  (Inayra  and  Posadas  has  been  deti'rmiiuHl  liy  rifts  or  faulting  in  the 
ground  lied,  due  to  the  action  of  the  later  lavas  sniterimposed  upon  the  Misiones 
liank. 

Along  this  reach  of  the  river,  below  the  Iguazn  Falls,  there  are  certain  det'ps 
which  a  lOO-fathom  line  has  failed  to  sound.  Native  pilots  exaggerate  them  as 
bottomless,  and  loc-al  legends  attest  their  persistence  in  the  same  spot.  No 

"  Cn^t-dunzu,  “  coars(»  grass”  in  Guarauf  dialect,  alluding  to  patches  of 
savanna  found  at  height. 

®.\.ra nca  r ia  bra zi len si s. 

Ilex  paragnayensis. 
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siK-li  depths  oceur  at  any  other  point  on  the  Parana  or  I’arafinay  rivers.  The 
central  channel  of  tlie  Alto  Parana  aloiij;  this  portion  of  its  course  appears  to 
run  in  a  series  of  lon>;  planes  slopinj;  ui)  to  the  interceidiii}'  iironnd  reefs  or 
islands.  Owiny  to  a  slackeniiif;  flow,  the  >:rosser  inateriiils  held  in  suspension 
l)y  a  to  7  knot  current  are  dt'posittHl  inuiiediately  above  tliese  pass(“S.  Once 
tile  obstiicle  is  passed.  howevt>r,  a  ndniatnre  cliute  takes  place  i)el(»w  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  these  potlioles  are  scouriHl  deep  in  the  veins  or  weakened  tissures  of 
the  rock  which  accompany  tin*  river’s  cotirse. 

The  Ajiipe,  Yacireta,  and  C'araya  rapids,  formeil  by  the  reefs  crossing  the 
river  below  Posadas,  impose  a  limit  of  .Tfeet  draft  on  all  craft  makiiifj  trips  in 
low  water  between  I’osiulas  and  Uorrientes.  Above  this  barrier  14  fet‘t  of  water 
is  always  available  on  the  Alto  Parana  to  within  l!f  miles  of  (luayra  Falls,  and 
this  stretch  is  constantly  traverstnl  by  powerful  steann'rs  eufiajreil  in  the  yerba 
mate  trade,  and  capable  of  steamiii};  not  less  than  10  knots  an  hour  to  cope  with 
the  currents  met  in  the  hijther  reaches. 

No  one  iiersonally  ac(iuainte<l  with  the  sharply  contrasted  toi)onraphy  of 
northern  Corrientes  can  doul)t  that,  lu'fore  the  river  subsided  into  its  present 
channel  at  the  foot  of  tin*  sandy  barrancas  which  succeed  the  Apipe  Rapids, 
an  imiM)rtant  branch  of  the  .Mto  Parana  traversed  the  depression  now  occupied 
by  the  Lattuua  Ibera.  This  swampy  lake  is  1(K)  ndles  lou}!,  averafies  1,7  miles 
wid(*,  and  covers  a  total  area,  excludin;;  tributary  swamps,  of  1,020  scpiare 
miles,  and  furnishes  the  lu*iidwaters  of  the  Mirinay  and  Uorrientes  rivers,  which 
flow  into  the  Uruftuay  and  lower  Parana,  resi)i*ctively. 

.The  Ibera  Lajtuna  is  not  the  (»nly  swampy  water  channel  winch  isolates 
northwestern  Uorrientes,  iiH'ordiujr  aihlitional  pr<M)f,  if  it  wer«*  iuH*ded.  of  a 
former  passatre  tif  the  I’arana  at  this  iiolnt.  Piirallelinn  the  Ibera  westward  is 
the  ,'<anta  Lucia,  coveriu};  an  area  of  240  sipiare  miles.  The  St.  Lorenzo,  a  little 
farther  west  still,  h.-is  only  SO  scpiare  miU*s  laid  waste.  Only  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  b.-ink  at  first  divides  these  systems,  wideniiifi  into  a  pond-dotted  plain  as 
the  swamiis  contract  into  rivt*rs  which  force  a  way  throutth  the  western  liorder 
of  tin*  province  and  fall  in  due  secpience  into  the  lower  Parana.  The  Lacuna 
Iliera,  however,  as  it  is  the  larfiest,  is  also  the  most  interestiiiR  of  tlie  tliree 
channels,  owiii};  to  the  prevalent  fable  and  su]ierstitiou  concernint;  it — to  an 
extent  amazin;:  when  the  simple  nature  of  its  formation  and  comparatively  easy 
access  to  its  shores  is  considereil.  It  is  said  to  be  impt*netrable.  and  its  watery 
wastes  iK*opliHl  by  fuftitive  Indians  from  the  old  .Tesuit  missions,  who  still  in¬ 
habit  its  floating  islands  and  raise  cattle  on  them.  Tliese  amaziii}'  tales  obtain 
crtHlence  not  only  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  in  local  centers  not  BU  miles  distant 
from  its  shores.  In  point  of  fact,  a  low  hoft's  back  of  earth  runs  down  the  east¬ 
ern  shore,  forming;  the  main  cattle  route  south  as  far  as  Paso  Ularo,  an  open 
stretch  of  water  from  which  the  Mirinay  River  takes  its  outlet.  Numerous 
estancias  art*  st*t  aloiij;  this  raised  bank,  whose  cattle  pasture  on  the  flats  to  the 
eastward,  but  in  times  of  drouftht,  when  the  swamiiy  flats  are  rapidly  convertetl 
into  arid,  dusty  plains,  the  herds  are  watered  in  the  Ibera  itself  in  loii};  lanes 
cut  to  permanent  water  thronfth  the  friiifiiii};  retnls.  The  maximum  depth  of  the 
lake  does  not  excei*d  IS  fe(*t,  and  it  is  fast  siltinj;  up.  The  only  real  island  I 
found  in  the  lake  was  a  small  projec-tion,  i>erhaps  It)  yards  sipiari*,  compoundetl 
tHpially  of  gray  mud,  fine  sand,  and  the  shells  of  a  small  common  bivalve,  the 
wlnde  a  very  tyidcal  1‘ampean  formation.  The  spwitic  gravity  of  this  “rock” 
was  very  light,  not  excetnling  tliat  of  pitch-pine  lumber.  The  tiny  island  was 
concealed  within  a  ring  of  rushes,  uiam  whose  roots  it  had  obviously  climliecl  to 
the  surface,  and  boastwl  a  stimtcHl  “  ceibo "  tret*,  from  whose  branches  two 
beautiful  white  egrets  sailed  away  as  we  disturbed  their  solitary  breeding 
ground. 
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The  word  “  swaiiii)  ”  inadetiuately  describes  the  different  varieties  of  water- 
io>;se<l  aliiivium  wliich  retard  tiie  harassed  traveler  in  his  jonrneyinfis  alK)ut  the 
Parana  lliver.  Since  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  both  in  name  and  fact,  pre¬ 
sents  an  epitome  of  them  all,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  stage  to  snmmarize 
their  most  striking  aspecds. 

A  “malezal"  swamp  is  cansetl  liy  the  drainage  of  water  over  an  extensive 
plain  having  a  very  slight,  almost  imperceptible,  sloi)e.  The  slow  movement  of 
tile  water  is  snflicient  to  wash  ont  the  loost>r  eartli,  leaving  tlat-topped,  tnrf- 
Itoimd  clumps  ontstanding  in  sections.  The  height  of  these  sections  from  floor 
level  indicates  the  exact  depth  to  which  the  plain  is  submerged  after  heavy 
rain.  Its  .Miipeariince  at  a  sliort  distance  is  tliat  of  a  green  meadow  where 
cattle  are  standing  knet*  dt*t'it  in  grass,  but  since  no  grass  grows  on  the  floor 
ln'tween  the  sections  tlie  grazing  value  of  these  plains,  which  extend  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  scpiare  leagues  on  the  uplands  of  ('orrientes  and  P.-iraguay,  is  obviously 
only  one-half  tlieir  apparent  area.  A  malezal  is  sure  evidence  (1)  of  a  high 
proiK)rtion  of  tine  siind  in  the  soil,  (2)  of  underlying  rock  or  clay  hardpan  at 
no  great  distance  from  tlie  surface. 

‘‘Hanado’’  is  any  undrained  hollow  wliere  the  soil  held  in  susi)enslon  by 
Hood  is  deposited,  usually  marked  by  great  clumps  of  ruslu's.  It  dries  uj)  like 
the  “  malezal  ”  during  drouglit,  but  is  apt  to  leave  dangerous  mudholes. 

••  Kstero,”  a  deeper  “  banado  ”  of  wliich  some  portion  is  permanently  under 
water. 

“  I.aguna,"  the  open  water  collecting  drainage  of  the  above. 

Thus  the  malezal  is  really  a  swamp  of  erosion,  tt'dious  but  not  dangerous  to 
cross,  and  of  definite  grazing  value.  Tlie  succeeding  varieties,  true  swamps  of 
deiHisition,  jiresi'iit  always  serious,  sometimes  fatal,  olistacles  to  the  horse¬ 
man.  They  are  brec'ding  grounds  of  tick  and  other  jiests  to  stock,  and  are  value¬ 
less  save  for  tlieir  iirecarious  water  supply.  Every  variety  of  swamp,  liowi'ver, 
improves  rapidly  on  lieiiig  heavily  stocked  and  trampled  by  cattle;  and,  indewl, 
it  this  northern  catchment  area  of  the  Ibera  were  tlius  drained  liack  into  tlie 
Alto  Parana  and  the  sudd  which  cliokes  the  soutlieru  outlet  of  the  (’orrientes 
and  .Miriiiay  Kiver  cleared,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  thousand  sipiare 
miles  of  excellent  land  might  be  ri'claimed  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  province 
which  are  now  laid  waste  by  tliis  overdreaded  swami). 

Tile  gradual  emergeiici*  of  (,’orrientes  and  Entn*  Rios  provinces,  at  the  time 
when  the  Parana  Delta  was  shifting  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Paraguay  to 
its  present  site  near  Rueiios  Aires,  can  be  easily  ti-aced  on  the  shore  section 
exposed  between  (’orrientes  town  and  Diamante.  OpiMisite  " 'I'res  Rocas,”  tlie 
triple  Junction  of  the  .Vito  Parana.  Paraguay,  and  Bermejo  rivers,  the  shores 
of  Corrientes  show  on  the  surfaci*  the  black  earth  of  the  (’haco  sandwiched 
betw(M‘ii  tlie  ligliter  surface  duiu>s  and  red  lower  sandstone  already  described. 

Farther  south  are  low  sand  hills,  the  majority  still  below  Hood  level,  denoting 
the  bays  and  bends  into  which  the  Parana  was  forced  by  the  mass  of  material  it 
brought  and  is  still  bringing  down,  to  the  confusion  of  its  own  iiatliway  to  the 
sea.  These  sand  hills,  due  to  |iarallel  depositions  along  tlie  sliores  of  the  aban- 
doiUMl  channels,  invariably  surprise  tin*  .Vrgentine  traveler,  who  is  accustomed 
to  consider  Kntre  Rios  as  a  “black-earth"  province,  and  has  hitherto  fetched 
all  his  sand  to  Buenos  Aires  from  the  neighlKiring  Republic  of  T’ruguay.  At  a 
deiith  of  o  to  (>  feet  below  their  general  surface  level  (e.xcludiiig  wind-heaiied 
dunesi  the  sand  beds  overlie  a  compact  alluvial  clay.  .V  rainfall  of  40  inches 
per  annum,  st)aking  down  to  the  surface  of  this  clay,  is  sjived  from  evaporation 
by  the  loose,  sand-blown  surface,  which  acts  as  a  mulch,  clKH-king  capillarity. 
The  resc‘rvolr  of  water  thus  obtained  is  so  efficient  that  during  a  three-months’ 
summer  drought  in  1907  I  saw  4,(KK)  head  of  stock,  consuming  about  50, (XK)  gal- 
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Ions  a  day,  abundantly  supplied  from  a  iKind  in  the  sand  hills  .‘JO  yards  wide 
and  only  .“I  fwl  d»*ei).  The  water  was  plixMl  down  to  the  tl.-its.  .">0  yards  distant 
and  10  feet  lower,  where  brackish  well  water  w.is  only  obtainal»le  l)y  digging 
another  12  feet,  the  total  distance  from  iKuananent  lower  to  upper  "reservoir” 
water  being  thus  22  feet.  The  ground  leading  up  to  the  siind  hills  is  extraordi- 
nariiy  level  over  wide  areas.  I  have  seen  40  miles  of  country  buried  iin  even 
foot  under  water  after  heavy  rain.  The  sand  hills  of  the  Entre  Itios  Uincones 
are  thus  alternately  dry  isl.-ind  refuges  in  wlnit  ai)pears  to  l>e  an  open  sea,  or 
they  are  swt*et-water  oases  dominating  a  drongiit-stricken  plain — a  somewhat 
unique  function  widch  renders  them  indispensai)le  to  the  farmers  of  tliat 
vicinity. 

The  phenomenon  of  parallel  deimsition  along  channel  banks  is  exhibited 
through  every  ph.ise  of  tiie  iower  Parana  Valley,  alike  on  the  greatest  and 
most  diminutive  scale.  The  he.ivier  material  is  naturaily  dei)osited  along  the 
shore,  the  ligliter  silt  .Miul  sjind  spread  in  a  diminishing  fan  inland.  The  shape 
of  an  island,  therefore,  in  tlie  delta  is  that  of  a  sjuicer  set  on  a  tal)le,  tlie  raised 
rim  of  the  saucer,  bound  l)y  reeds  and  willows,  being  the  shore  line  fronting  the 
river;  and  it  is  the  normal  condition  within  the  IRkkI  area  of  the  lower  Parami 
Valley  to  find  dry  land  bordering  the  river  channels  and  swamp  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Thus  on  the  Chaco  sliore  we  find  that  many  small  tril)utaries  do  not 
join  the  main  stream  dirwtly  from  the  west,  but  skirt  southward  till  they  find 
an  outlet  through  this  shore  deiwsit. 

Save  on  the  t'orrientes  frontier  and  by  the  Uruguay  riverside,  an  even  bed 
of,  permanently  water-bearing  white  sand,  so  tine  in  texture  that  it  passes  easily 
through  the  minutest  gauze,  underlies  the  whole  of  Entre  Kios  I’rovince.  This 
is  called  “  Montevideo  sand  ”  by  well  borers,  who  claim  to  meet  the  same 
material  at  that  portion  of  tlie  Plate  estuary.  This  is  the  ground  lietl  of  the 
province,  establislied  liefore  the  advance  of  tlie  delta.  It  is  found  at  an  almost 
uniform  level  of  1(X>  feet  above  sea  level ;  that  is,  if  the  ground  surface  is  270 
ft*et  above  .sea  level,  this  white  sand  and  water  will  lie  found  at  170  feet  deiith 
from  surface.  The  highest  levels  in  Entre  Itios  are  to  be  found  in  a  section 
taken  across  the  jirovince  from  I’arana  town  to  Conceiiciou  del  Uruguay,  mark¬ 
ing  the  culminating  i»oint  of  the  deltaic  tlood. 

The  Alto  Parana  is  liable  to  rise  ladwetMi  March  and  June,  and  reckoned 
from  Posadas  its  water  takes  about  a  fortnight  to  affect  the  levels  in  the  delta. 
The  1‘araguay,  feil  iiy  melting  of  snows  from  tlie  Andes,  rises  from  May  to  the 
end  of  August,  and  iiassliig  Asuncion  tlie  difference  in  level  takes  about  thret* 
weeks  to  reacli  tlie  delta.  !Major  tioods  come  when  the  culmination  of  these 
two  rivers  coincides,  and  exceptional  tloixls  when  during  such  coincidence  the 
waters  of  tlie  Plate  are  backixl  up  by  prolonged  southeasterly  gales,  imiKHling 
the  free  outlet  of  tiood  water  into  its  estuary. 

The  iiotency  of  tiood  action  in  luiilding  up  the  delta  is  shown  in  tlie  accom¬ 
panying  section  of  a  trial  boring  made  in  .tugust,  P.MI7,  at  Ibicny  port,  in  which 
the  swpience  from  iilack  alluvium  to  sand  and  shells  is  thrice  repeateil.  The 
rate  of  deposition  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  being  affected  by  local  con¬ 
ditions  at  various  points  in  the  delta.  Twenty-five  miles  nortli  of  Ibicny,  an 
old  channel,  known  as  the  Paranacito  Valley,  runs  right  across  the  delta.  Its 
former  full  waters  are  now  restricted  to  a  sluggisli  drain  2(H)  fend  wide,  which 
exactly  bisects  the  valley.  Tlie  lloor  of  this  valley,  which  averages  12  miles 
across,  is  only  11  fetd  above  sea  level.  Imt  it  is  so  pndix-ted  by  liarrier  sand 
bells  from  ordinary  tioods  on  the  Parana  that  its  imstures  have  a  grazing 
value  for  cattle  of  £20.(KK»  tier  sipiare  league.  In  August.  ItKl.o,  liowever.  the 
big  tiood  topiKHl  this  liarrier,  and  the  valley,  at  the  iiolnt  now  crossed  liy  the 
Entre  Itios  Itailway,  was  flooded  8  to  10  feet  deep,  resembling  a  view  of  the 
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Ku^lish  ('baiinel  from  Dover  on  a  rou^li  day.  Flood  water  remained  in  tlie 
valley  four  months  after  the  Parana  had  fallen,  and  only  finally  disappeared 
hy  evaporation,  leavin>;  a  prodifiious  firowth  of  rushes  and  rank  jimss.  which 
as  they  rotted  under  the  summer  suu,  sensibly  raiscnl  its  base  level.  By  data 
fratheriHl  from  old  residents.  Ki'hif:  a  diminished  depth  in  certain  swamps  and 
passes  lielow  tlie  fi.xed  shore  line  of  sand  hills  already  mentioned.  I  estimated 
that  the  tioor  of  the  I’aranaclto  Valley  has  after  this  fashion  risen  2  feet  in 
the  last  twenty-«-i;rht  years.  The  surface  hei>;ht  of  the  boring  takt'ii  at  ihicuy 
port  is  almost  identic.-il,  i.  e.,  11  feet  above  st*a  level:  but  heiu>;  uniirotected  by 
shore  dei»osits,  this  siM)t  has  be(Mi  ex|H)sed  to  annual,  not  periodic,  fioodiiif; 
from  the  main  channel,  and  the  rate  of  upbuildiii};  has  iiresuniedly  Iteen  by  so 
much  more  rai)id  in  proportion. 

Tlie  Parami  and  the  I’nifiUity  to>;ether,  as  tliey  Ilow  piist  Buenos  Aires  in 
nonmil  water,  hiive  ii  slightly  less  volume,  and  iilso  carry  ii  les.ser  density  of 
silt,  thiin  the  Mississiiipi  opposite  New  Orleans;  liut  for  thn'e  months  of  the 
.veiir,  when  tliese  rivers  iire  in  tlood  and  consinpiently  hold  the  maximum  amount 
in  susiiension,  their  volume  is  double  tliat  of  tin*  former.  TTie  tot.-il  deposit  in 
the  I'liite  estmiry  is  theriTore  certiiinly  not  le.ss  than  that  of  the  North  Ameri- 
ciin  river,  whicli  is  ciilculiittHl  to  briii}'  down  ii  cubic  mile  of  silt  in  twenty-two 
yeiirs,  and  of  this  total  tlie  Parana  alone  chiims  three-fourths.  This  note¬ 
worthy  addition  to  .Vr>:entine  soil  is  mostl.v  deposited  alouf?  the  western  shore 
of  the  Plate,  jind  the  niiiid  iulviince  of  the  deltii  down  this  side  of  the  estuary 
would,  save  for  the  iifjeucy  of  imin,  shortl.v  convert  Buenos  Aires  port  into  a 
laijdlocked  harbor.  As  it  is.  the  driHlftiuK  ch:iri;es  entiiiled  by  ii  yesirly  increas- 
lii}:  mass  of  deposit  iire  laifiely  responsible  for  tlie  recent  niiiid  {trowth  of 
B.ihiii  Blanca  and  tla*  transfer  of  niiiny  railroiid  termini  to  tlnit  ocean-free 
harbor. 

In  truth,  the  I'arana  plays  witli  islands  iind  sand  banks  iis  a  lesser  stream 
with  iiebbles.  \  schooner  which  sunk  nine  yeiirs  iipi  olT  Lii  Piiz  jiort  (  Kntre 
Bios),  swiftly  develoiied  at  its  tail  an  isbind  a  mile  loiifr.  now  crowned  by  wil¬ 
lows,  which  has  converteil  the  shore  channel  on  which  the  town  wiis  founded 
into  a  cul-de-sac.  M.v  pliotofrrapli  of  the  old  port  of  Piirami  town  in  1P02  sliow.s 
ill!  island  SSO  yards  loiij;  by  4!)(»  feet  wide  frontiii};  it;  in  Dwember,  llt(>7,  only 
!(>,'>  feet  of  the  Island  remained.  In  direct  conseipience  of  the  fii’owth  and 
subsiMpient  wastinj;  of  this  island,  the  railwiiy  mole,  2J  miles  downstream, 
built  eighteen  yeiirs  a>;o  for  2(5  feet  of  water,  {rave  only  14  feet  ten  years  later; 
to-day  it  iidmits  of  21  feet,  and  may  soon  be  alto{rether  clear.  Simibir  exam¬ 
ples  niitrlit  he  multiiiliiHl.  (Juldance  of  tlie  stream  is  only  possible  at  cut-offs; 
never  in  liends  or  backwaters.  Tliirty  years  a{ro  ii  imirket  {tiirdener  made  a 
shallow  ditch  opposite  Ibicuy  Biver  (lower  Pariina )  to  take  ids  produce  by 
canoe  from  the  tJuazu  to  the  Palmas  (’hannel.  The  I'lirana  elected  to  take  ids 
work  in  hand,  and  now  ocean  steiimers  pass  throu{rh  tlie  “  (’anal  del  Mercador  ” 
on  their  way  down  from  Rosario. 

Fixeil  pier  brid{res  across  iiiiy  portion  of  the  Para{;uay,  the  Alto  Parana,  or 
the  lower  l‘arana  rivers,  even  if  siitisfactor.v  foundiitions  could  be  found,  are 
financially  impossible  in  the  present  backward  state  of  the  re.irions  served.  It 
must,  morwiver,  lie  kept  in  iiiiiid  tlmt  over  lar{;e  swtions  of  its  course  the  I’iirana 
is  a  frontier  boundary  and  an  international  ld{;hwiiy  between  Bnizil,  Parii.iiuay, 
Bolivia,  and  .\r{;entinii.  No  iiernianent  structure  could  be  perndttiHl  athwart 
the  river  whicli  nd{:lit  lie  utilized  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  Brazil,  for  instance, 
from  seekln{'  this  road  to  Matto  (Jrosso,  or  bar  an  all-water  route  to  the  ocean 
for  the  products  of  Para{;ua.v.  The  train-ferry  system  iuau,u:urated  across  the 
delta  from  Kntre  Bios  to  Santa  Fe  otters  a  iiractical  and  happy  solution  to 
continued-rail  service  through  the  interriverine  states  and  provinces,  being  sutfi- 
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cieiifly  floxiblo  to  :ul.iust  itsolf  not  only  to  vapirios  of  tho  irivat  river  whieli  it 
overstejis.  Init  also  to  the  political  snsceptil>ilities  of  the  republics  concernetl. 

The  State  of  Sao  I'auio  (P.razii)  has  tixed  iiy  triaiifiniation  tliat  ptu’tion  of  tiie 
Alto  Parana  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  namely,  from  the  Paranapaiiema 
tributary  upstream  to  wlieie  its  headwaters,  tlie  Uio  (Jrande  jiud  Parauahyba, 
meet  in  2d  "  soutli  latitude.  I  hiring;  tlie  last  seven  years  tlie  Arfrentiue  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  has  .also  undertaken  tin*  maiipiiifi  of  the  Plate  estuary,  tlierru- 
;'uay  Kiver  up  to  ('oucordia,  and  the  whole  of  the  lowm-  Panina  as  f.ir  as  the 
town  of  ('orrientes.  Outside  tlie  portions  of  the  river  just  iiuMitioned  there  exists 
not  even  tlie  approximation  to  any  laiblic  chart  tit  for  use.  Startinj;  from  (’or- 
rimiti's  upriver  either  to  Asuncion  or  Posadas,  tin*  wliole  sliipirmi;  trade  is  de- 
lieiident  on  a  couple  of  do/.eii  irresponsible  local  pilots,  en^asred  by  comiietinjj 
tlriiis.  In  conse<iuence.  diiriiif'  my  last  visit  upriver,  in  P.Mli;.  I  found  Posadas, 
which  controls  a  .“lOd-mile  trade  zone  and  supplies  1d,(KMi  laliorers  to  tlie  forests, 
strufr.s:lin};  with  a  sliortajre  of  tlour:  a  mouth  jireviously  tin*  whole  town  had  run 
out  of  salt.  Pnder  such  conditions  tlie  wonder  is.  not  that  these  interior  water¬ 
ways  an*  so  little  us(*d.  tint  rath<*r  that  so  many  traders  liave  the  courage  to 
tempt  fortune  by  them.  'I'lie  .Vrjrentine  commission  is  cliar>red  witli  the  buoyiiif; 
and  dn*d^ini;  of  mapped  and  approved  cliannels:  it  also  reports  on  and  autlior- 
izes  expenditnn*  for  river  improvements.  Imt  its  most  useful  work,  apart  from 
actual  survey,  consists  in  tin*  weekly  rc'port  and  forecast  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  various  passes,  taken  from  jiaufres  set  to  a  determined  zero  at  controllinj; 
points  and  coniuH-teil  by  tele^rapli.  In  addition  to  assisting  the  passaiie  of  ordi¬ 
nary  river  slii)ipin};.  stock  bn*eders  in  the  lower  islands  and  “  rincones”  are  thus 
warned  of  apiiroachinji  Hoods. 

Ncff/c  of  (listdiiris,  iiirini  liriiilits,  and  hif/licxt  flood-lcrvls  on  Hirer  Parana. 

[*  I’niiits  iniirkcU  with  asterisk  are  taken  fnaii  otheial  tittiiresof  Kraziliaii  amt  Argentine  surveys.] 
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Section  of  river. 


River  Plate  estuary. 


Lower  Parana  River 


■River  Paraguay. 


■Alto  Parana  River. 


o  No  data. 

liXo  fliMKl  data  to  hand,  but  i)robably  varying  from  .I  meters  to  1(1  meters  alaive  mean  lieight  of 
water,  according  to  width  of  rivers. 
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Rail  liojul  rcacluHl  I'orrieutes  town  twenty  years  ap),  and  on  the  opposite 
Uliaeo  shore  it  will  sliortly  toneh  tin*  south  hanks  of  tlie  Ih'rnie.jo  trilnitary.  In 
anotlier  tliree  years  link  lines  in  lower  Mision«>s  and  Paramiay  will  ftive  Bnenos 
Aires  dire<'t  rail  eoininunieation  with  Asnneion  via  Posjidas.  These  two  last- 
naiiKHl  towns  constitute  each  a  natural  terininns  to  railroad  extension  north¬ 
ward,  Asuncion  as  the  last  ftreat  center  of  popniation  in  the  open  Para^tnay 
^■all(“y.  Posjidas  hiH-anse  it  is  the  l)ase  of  all  water-l)orne  trade  dc'scendinj;  frf)in 
tile  forest-clad  Alto  I’arana.  Any  stei»  jilon^  thesr'  rival  valleys  leads  into  a 
practically  unpoindated  wild«*rness,  where  fresh  advance  can  only  l>e  made 
under  tlie  impulse  of  a  definite  iiolicy.  Sncli  advance,  to  successful,  must 
h(‘  made  with  a  clear  understandiii};  of  the  economic  factors  winch  control 
either  refiion.  I,et  us  hrieiiy  consider  tliem. 

The  lands  which  lie  at  tlie  hack  of  the  soutliern  sealto.ard  of  Brazil  are  re¬ 
puted  to  he  rich.  Actually  tliey  are  iK)or,  in  tlie  sense*  tliat  a  mine  may  lie  poor 
whicli  costs  more  to  work  tlian  its  ore  is  wortli.  Between  tlie  lairts  of  Rio 
tJrande  and  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  a  distance  of  close  on  J,(¥K>  miles,  tliere  are  only 
two  routes  liy  wliich  it  is  possilile  to  attain  the  mountain  plateau  from  the 
coast  fiats.  Tile  first  is  liy  tlie  Paramifiua-fTirytilia  Railway,  wliicli  has  lieen 
luiilt  up  on  tlie  exiiort  of  yerha  mate  from  Parana  .‘<tate:  tlie  si'coiid,  liifilier 
nit  tlie  coast,  is  the  Santos-Sao  Paulo  line,  wliicli  handles  two-tlilrds  of  the 
world's  coffee.  Tlie  former  is  an  ordinary  railroad  huilt  to  exceptional  curves 
and  jrradients;  the  latter  is  ojierated  up  tlie  plateau  face  liy  cable.  Itoth  were 
constructiHl  at  enormous  cost  and  exact  corresiKtndiiifrly  liifrli  tariffs.  From 
this  toll  there  is  no  escape,  for  tliey  are  tlie  Itottle-necks  through  which  all 
produce  from  the  interior  must  pass  if  it  would  find  an  open  market. 

Tile  hranclies  wliicli  run  hack  into  tlie  interior  tap  a  riclier  zone,  hut  at  pres¬ 
ent  this  land  has  no  more  value  than  tliat  closer  to  tlie  coast,  liecause  of  the 
lonirer  liaul  and  the  sparse  settlement  characterizinfj  it.  The  policy  of  the 
Brazilian  Federal  (Jovernment  in  the  south  coincides  here  with  tlie  tendency 
of  individual  lines:  all  effort  is  now  iriven  to  estahlisli  communication  lietwemi 
Rio  de  .Janeiro  and  Sao  I’aulo  City,  altlioufih  soiitliward  a  ftap  comes  between 
tills  system  and  tlie  lines  in  tlie  State  of  I*arana.  Santa  Katarina  has  no  rail¬ 
ways,  save  the  short  Maria  Uhristiiia  line,  built  under  guaranty  to  work  some 
uniirofltahle  coal  deinisits  on  the  coast,  and  so  tlie  extensive  mileage  in  Rio 
(Jraiide  is  ajiain  Isolati'd  from  its  fellow  States,  tlioujrh  shortly  it  will  he  linked 
up  with  the  neijthhoriiif;  Iti'puldic  of  Uruftuay.  By  .ioininj;  up  all  the  systems 
struiifr  aloiifi  its  southern  coast  line,  the  Brazilian  (Jovernment  would  not  only 
knit  to  its<*lf  in  closer  lionds  tliese  projiressive  but  soniewliat  restless  states;  it 
would  insure  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  practically  continuous  rail  conuiiunlca- 
tion  between  the  capitals  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Ituenos  Aires,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  Valparaiso  as  well. 

While  wist'ly  uriiinj'  railroad  construction  aloiiR  its  seahoard.  the  Brazilian 
fJovernment  have  by  no  means  lost  sijilit  of  the  necessity  for  establishing  better 
communication  between  tlie  far  interior  and  the  Brazilian  coast.  By  the  pres¬ 
ent  route  round  Montevideo  and  up  the  I'arafruay  IHver  it  takes  from  five  to  six 
weeks  to  r(*ach  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  Matto  (Jrosso,  from  Itio  de  .Janeiro.  So 
long  as  thirty  years  ago  a  survey,  under  a  concession  granteil  to  the  ^'iscount 
DE  .M.\rA,  was  made  for  a  meter-gauge  line  from  Uiirytiba.  situatiMl  on  the  coast 
plateau  and  capital  of  I’arana  State,  to  Miranda,  a  small  township  of  western 
Matto  Grosso  overlooking  the  I’araguay  Valley.  The  ri'port  thus  describes  the 
general  apiK'arance  of  tin*  ground  traverstnl :  “From  Uurytiba  (westward)  for 
200  kilometers  (12.‘{  miles)  the  line  crosses  highlands,  with  pine  belts.  I’Toni 
Miranda  east  for  .‘{(Ml  kilometers  (isd  miles)  th<*  ground  is  open,  with  belts  of 
forest.  In  the  iiitermetliate  zone  of  1,1()0  kilometers  (GS4  miles)  there  is  dense 
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viritin  forest  ♦  *  The  railroad  survey  consistwl  of  two  sections,  the 

first  sei'tion  erossins  the  coast  plateau  from  (’urytil)a  down  to  the  Parana  Val¬ 
ley,  while  the  second  bridtiwl  the  Matto  (Jrosso  water  partiii}:.  The  route  be¬ 
tween  these  res|)ective  sections  was  to  he  linked  up  by  ntiliziiif;  tlie  navi}ial)le 
reaches  of  tlie  Ivahy  and  Ivaheinia  rivers,  wldcli  enter  the  Alto  Parana  from 
east  and  west  about  (>2  miles  altove  tlie  (Jnayra  Falls.  Fsiii}'  freely  2i  per  cent 
ttradients  and  curves  of  .■{2.S-feet  radius,  the  estimated  cost  iK'r  kilometer  worked 
out  at  over  £11.(KK),  or.  say,  £1S,(MK>  per  mile.  The  section  submitted  shows  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  ftround  traversed  and  is  an  interesting  cross  cut  of  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  and  the  upiier  Parana  basin  at  this  point  (see 
map). 

If  the  project  of  a  railway  from  the  Itrazilian  coast  across  to  the  upper  Par¬ 
ana  and  I'araguay  valleys  is  ever  realized,  it  will  now  probably  form  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  system  in  Sao  Paulo  State,  which  has  already  advanced 
some  distance  into  the  interior,  and.  moreover,  offers  a  shorter  route  from  Uio 
via  the  capitals  of  (Joyaz  and  Hatto  Hrosso.  Whatever  route  is  chosen,  how¬ 
ever,  any  transcontinental  line  which  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  Alto  Parana 
from  east  to  west  must  reckon  with  the  southward  drain  exerteil  by  the  nav¬ 
igable  waters  of  tln'  ujiper  basin.  Hidween  (Jnayra  and  Fberaponga  Falls  the 
following  tributaries  of  the  Alto  Parana  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  3  feet 
draft  all  the  year  round: 

Miles. 


Picpiiry _  P3 

Paranapanema  and  Tibagy _ I.SB 

Ivahy _  44 

Ivaheima  and  Hrillhante _ 2.SP 

Pardo _ 31b 

Total,  3  feet  draft _ !I13 


.\dding  that  the  .Mto  I'arana,  from  (luayra  Lake  to  mouth  of  Tiete,  is  avail¬ 
able  all  the  year  for  (!  feet  draft,  we  have  an  extra  miles,  making  a  sum 
total  navigiible  in  this  upper  basin  for  vessels  of  3  feet  (and  also  available 
for  log  rafting,  etc.)  of  no  less  than  1,250  miles."  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  build  a  short  loop  line  of  31  miles  around  the  (Jua.vra  cataracts,  iind  the 
whole  forestal  wealth  of  the  region  served  by  these  rivers  would  come  south, 
water-borne,  to  consetpiently  market  in  Hmaios  Aires. 

lint,  in  the  long  run,  problems  of  engimH^ring  construction  are  subordinate 
to  the  proper  (h‘veloiiment  of  the  n>gion  tlu'y  serve,  and  ccmsidering  the  relative 
merits  of  railroads  in  the  Alto  Parana  or  Paraguay  valleys  we  have  to  look 
be.vond  the  immtHliately  realizable  resources  of  the  country  to  its  ultimate 
settlement  by  colonization.  Stock  farmers  will  be  flourishing  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Fhaco  long  years  after  its  hard  woods  are  but  a  memory.  The  real  point 
at  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether  it  will  i»ay  best  now  for  a  railroad  to  si)ecu- 
late  on  timber  from  the  .Mto  Parana  or  in  cattle  from  the  Paraguay  Valley,  but 
rather  which  of  these  two  zones  will  ultimately  afford  to  the  colonist,  as 
distinct  from  the  trader,  the  best  means  of  earning  his  liveliluKHl  and  raising 
a  healthy  family.  It  is  essential  that  railroads  slumld  run  into  the  north 
ahead  of  the  colonist,  but  its  hK*ation  upon  plain,  valley,  high  savanna,  or 
open  forest  should  be  ex.imined  from  the  colonist’s  humble  standpoint,  since 
he  it  is  who  must  ultimately  bi'ar  the  burden  of  upkeejt. 

Stress  has  thus  far  been  laid  on  the  nwessity  for  railroad  construction  in 
opening  up  the  Parana  country.  becaus<»  by  the  testimony  of  three  hundrinl  years 

“  This  estimate  could  be  largely  increastnl  if  portage  were  made  round  the 
rapids  which  obstruct  up-river  reaches  of  these  and  other  tributaries. 
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(»f  iii.-ic'tion  its  needs  nre  jn’oved  to  liiive  been  insuttieiently  served  by  the  great 
waterways  alone.  The  tirst  essential  in  the  settling  of  new  distriets  is  a  i»nne- 
tnal,  even  if  it  l»e  a  slow  and  infiXMiuent,  service  along  a  kiutwn  tixed  route: 
instant,  i.  e.,  telegraphic,  information  on  matters  affecting  the  region  and  its 
lU'CMlucts;  and  tlie  assurance  of  a  measure  of  |ioliticiil  favor,  or  at  least  impar¬ 
tiality.  TTie.se  factors  are  of  the  esstnice  of  any  railroad  construction  in  South 
America.  Thej-  are  always  ditlicult,  often  imiKissilde,  to  any  transport  service 
operating  l»y  tlie  Parana  Itiver. 

Otlier  conditions  being  e<iual,  the  taking  uii  of  areas  of  open  ground  advances 
automatically  aliead  of  tlie  forest  by  reason  of  tlie  larger  tracts  whicli  can  lie 
liandled  liy  tlie  individual  settler.  An  energetic  man.  witli  tlie  aid  of  a  growing 
family,  can  run  a  2.tKHi-acre  stock  farm  or  a  2()(»-acre  wheat  field  on  the  Buenos 
Aires  pampas,  hut  to  wwd  a  Itl-acre  coffee  patcli  in  Brazil  will  fully  oi-cupy  ids 
time,  witliout  counting  iireliniinary  clearing.  Apart.  moreoviT,  from  the  wider 
moliility  and  con.seijuent  mental  stimulus  afforded  liy  open  s[iaces,  tlie  settler  on 
the  prairie  has  an  immense'  advantage'  over  tlie  fore'sl  e-edonist  in  ids  itossession 
of  live  stock.  The'  e-ow  ranks  alie'ad  eve*n  of  tlie  plow  as  an  aiel  to  pioiu'e'r  seltle'- 
nu'iit.  Stock  e'an  lie  move'el  forwarel  at  small  t'xpense;  tlieir  value  is  realizahle 
liiex'eme'al  anel  at  all  se'asons;  tlie'y  will  walk  tlie'inse'lve's  to  marke't  wlie'ie  a  bag 
eif  wlieat  or  ceifiee  will  rot  on  tlie  ground  for  lack  of  transport.  Live  stenk  not 
endy  aids  the  farmer,  but  its  jire'se'iie-e  is  an  infalliltle  baronie'te'r  to  tlie  siiit- 
abilit.v  of  any  give'ii  elistrict  for  eie'cnpation.  .lust  as  miners  lowt'r  an  ope'ii  lani)> 
to  prove  tire'  elaiiip,  knowing  tliat  where  it  burns  clear  the  passage  is  safe,  so 
wliereve'r  cattle  are  known  to  brcH'd  anil  tlirive  iiiioii  natural  iiastiirage  in  tropic 
South  Anu'rie'a  tlie  se'ttler  may  safely  follow:  if  tlu'.v  will  not.  lie  had  lie'tter  for 
the  pre'se'iit  locate'  Idmself  and  his  family  e'lse'where'. 

Midway  lietwi'i'ii  the  ojK'n  fiats  of  tlie  I’araguay  River  anil  the  forest  valleys 
of  the  Alto  Parana  we  e-oiiie  uimui  the  ri'gion  of  upland  savannas.  Tlii'se'  com- 
mi'iice  in  isolatenl  pate-lii's  upon  tlie  hills  of  I'l'iitral  Paraguay,  wieleuiing  as  tlii'y 
run  northward  along  the  .Maracayu  Range  and  tlie  Sena  S.  (leroninio  to 
C’uyalia.  iH'yond  whicli  itoint  tlii'y  nie'rge  witli  the  di'sert  sandstone  iilati'ini  of 
Matto  (Jrosso  to  form  tlie  Idgldand  e-enter  of  the  South  Amerie-an  i-oiitini'iit. 
Tile  rougli  |iampa  grass  wliic-h  e-overs  the  uplanel  is  niixi'd  witli  elwarf  palms, 
wliose  le-avi's  spring  ilire'<-t  from  tlie  I'lirth.  like  oin'ii  fans  si't  to  c-ate-li  a  wan- 
eli'i-ing  breatli  of  air.  At  intervals,  anil  espei-ially  near  tlie  I'dge  of  some  water 
pan.  till'  wa.vfarer  stumble's  over  tliousands  of  aiit-ldlls.  si't  aliout  witli  liracken 
and  c-ompact  liy  tiny  mandilde's  to  a  e-eme'iit-like  hardiii'ss.  Ni'ar  tlii'  side  slojii's 
of  the  plati'au  narrow  bogs  di'iiote  the  pri'se'iie-e  of  springs,  eleveloping  later  into 
trie-kling  stri'ams,  wliose  ele'ep-worn  liaiiks  sliow  to  wliat  exti'iit  tlii'y  are  taxi'd 
hy  the  sueleli'ii  thuneler  showers.  Tlie  e-oarsi'  uiilaiiel  jiasture'  affords,  during 
tlie  major  portion  of  tlie  yi'ar,  a  sutticient  living  for  liarely  st<K-k :  during  tlie 
summe'r  moiitlis  tlii'y  ili'se-i'iid  to  eat  tlie  young  tussex-k  grass  anil  fioating 
granindna'  of  tlie  lush  lowlands,  wliicli  ae-t  hotli  as  a  tonic  and  a  nex-essary 
aix-rient.  If  sue-h  alternatiiai  is  imiuissible.  salt  must  Ix'  fi'il  in  spring  to  upland 
stix-k  to  see-ure  the  itroix'i-  increase.  TTie  import  of  salt  is  thus  a  very  si'rious 
item  througliout  tlie  ri'd-i'.-irth  i-ouiitry  of  soutlie'aste*ru  Brazil.  Paraguay,  and 
Matto  (Jrosso.  (Tittle  in  the  Matte)  (Jrosso  are  largi'ly  mixi'il  witli  the  “  zi'bu  ” 
lu-ee'd,  wlilcli  is  a  eliri'ct  eU'se-enilant  of  the  Inelian  liuffalo,  prohalily  imiiorti'd  hy 
e'arly  Portugni'se  si'tth'i-s  on  tlie  e-oast.  Tlii'y  are  also  iinmi'rous  in  Minas 
(Jeraes.  It  is  claimi'd  for  this  lu-ei'd  that  it  is  immune  to  tlie  tie-k-inilue-e*d  Texas 
feve'f,  wliicli  se-ourgi's  all  tlie  riverine  ri'gion  ilown  to  tlie  Plate.  Eipdiie  stock, 
from  (Tirrii'iites  to  (Tiyaba  and  also  in  the  Paraguayan  (Tiae-o,  suffer  from  “  iiial 
lie  t-adera,'’  a  disease  ri'sulting  lii  jiaralysis  of  tlie  spinal  I'ord  at  a  point  just 
above  the  kidneys.  The  origin  of  this  elisease  has  not  yet  bi'eu  eliscovereel,  but 
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heinp  less  prevalent  on  liijili  than  on  low,  swampy  l.iiul,  it  is  i)rol)al>l.v  associated 
witli  an  iniiaire  snpitly  of  drinkin>;  watiT.  It  is  a  serious  iniiK‘diinent  to  travel 
thronfrhont  all  the  re^tion  affected,  and  the  Parafinayan  (Joverninent  offers  a 
larfte  standint;  rewai’d  for  an  effective  remedy. 

The  nnoccnpied  s;iviinnas  and  ^rraziii};  trronnds  lyiiif;  within  Matto  Grosso 
and  Goyaz  alone  cover  an  area  larger  tlnin  th(>  State  of  Texas  and  are  of  at 
least  etpial  fertilit.v.  This  di.strict  forms  the  tinal  resort  wherein  wiii  be  raised 
the  rontrh  stock  necessary  to  snppiy  the  .ierkiil-beef  and  meat-extract  factories 
which  at  present  cinster  ronnd  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Parana  Delta  at 
I’aysjindu,  Freyhentos,  Colonia,  and  many  other  minor  points.  The  frozen- 
meat  trade  can  pay  prices  for  };ood  stock  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
older  industry,  whose  centers  of  colle<-tion  .are  tiradnally  movinf;  farther  north. 
The  value  of  northern  priizii'S  lands  has  jione  up  in  sympathy  with  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and  areas  outside  the  Argentine  Republic  are  now 
affec'ted  by  the  oiK'ration  of  frew.ers  near  Huenos  Aires.  In  liMKi  I  met  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  scpiatters  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sni  passinj?  northward  via  lower 
Misloues  and  I’arafinay.  They  were  drivlns;  troops  of  mares,  mules,  and  horses, 
and  carried  their  household  frwds  and  women.  An  estanciero  near  Posadas 
inforuKHl  me  that  they  pass«*d  his  house  at  the  rate  of  2(»t)  j)er  month.  Being 
(luestioned,  all  these  folk  had  the  sjinie  answer,  that  where  they  came  from  the 
owners  no  longer  tolerated  squatters,  so  they  were  going  to  Matto  Grosso,  where 
land  was  cheap  and  there  were  cattle  for  everybody.  Thus  one  effect  of  intro¬ 
ducing  cold  storage  into  Bmaios  Aires  shipping  has  been  to  set  np  a  new 
current  of  colonization  from  the  coast  toward  central  Brazil — an  interesting 
side  light  on  the  complex  causes  which  govern  sfu-ial  migration.  These  sandy 
upland  savannas  offer  even  more  favorable  conditions  to  mobility  than  the 
low  itlains,  owing  to  the  g<‘neral  absence  of  flood  area  on  their  surface,  and  such 
contim*ntal  trading  routes  as  to-day  exist  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  follow 
on  or  near  their  water  parting. 

Thus  by  earlier  occupation,  by  the  su!H»rior  activity,  health,  and  intelligence 
of  their  S(*ttlers,  by  the  aid  of  live  stfx-k,  and  by  the  facilities  tliey  offer  for 
railroad  construction.  s(‘tl lenient  in  the  lowlands  and  savannas  overlooking 
the  River  I'araguay  seems  destintKl  to  outstriii  colonization  in  the  broken  and 
forest-covertnl  areas  of  the  .Vito  Parana.  This  conclusion  is  the  more  logical, 
since  the  advance  development  of  iirairie  ground  naturally  cqiens  up  a  market 
for  forest  products.  The  first  sales  of  quebracho  lumber  from  the  Argentine 
Chaco  were  made  to  the  railroads  crossing  the  soutlu*rn  iiampas,  which  now 
take  2.f)<KMHK)  hard-wo<Kl  sletqK'rs  yearly,  while  farmers  absorb  fence  posts  un- 
conntabl(>.  !<o  spetnly  a  result  could  not  be  hoped  for  in  working  out  the  mixed 
hard-w(KMl  forests  in  the  north,  but  the  earlier  settlement  of  itainpa  land 
adjacent  to  forest,  be  it  in  a  large  or  small  degr<‘e,  tends  to  ntilizi*  valuable 
woods  which  would  otherwis<‘  be  burned,  and  so  conqKMisates  at  Ic'ast  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fruitless  labor  which  tin*  fon‘St  stdtler  must  n(‘c<*ssarily  spend  in 
clearing  his  patch.  Given  efficient  transport,  the  most  suitable  lands  for 
colonization  are  tiios<‘  l(K-at<“<l  along  the  fringe  wlnwe  the  forest  ends  and  the 
plains  begin.  Thus  the  ancient  .Jesuit  missions,  when  they  abandom'd  the 
forest-inclosiMl  basin  above  Gnayra  for  the  lowlands  of  Misiones,  increased 
their  numbers  tiv«*fold.  The  site  of  llies<!  old  missions,  whose*  memories  ling<*r 
in  the  names  of  .Vpostoh's,  Sant  Ana.  San  Ignacio,  and  many  otliers,  is  now 
witiH'Ssing  a  new  and  (*qually  succ«‘ssful  colonization.  Since*  1!Mi2  eiver  !MMK> 
Russians  anel  Pole*s  have;  se*ttle*el  at  .\postole*s,  on  the*  feiofhills  ne*ar  I’osaelas, 
ami  a  eIe*pnlafion  of  riiins  have*  just  arrange*el  feir  cemutrymen  to  come  as 
their  neighbors  eliiring  tlie  present  year. 
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This  is  a  pictiiro  of  the  vast  interior  hasin  in  Brazil,  Arjrentina.  and 
Paraguay  as  it  is  to-day;  of  the  valley  of  the  Ppper  Parana,  and  the 
prohleins  for  civilization  it  otters  to  the  world.  These  three  "iTat 
Kepnhlics  are  eagerly  invitinjr  immigration  into  their  territory,  and 
the  land  lies  open  to  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  establish  there  a 
productive  settlement. 

Mr.  Barclay  has  a  solution  of  his  own,  based,  to  be  sure,  on  personal 
observation  as  well  as  on  his  reading  of  the  future  in  the  lijrht  of  his¬ 
torical  experience.  He  wotdd  encourafre  still  more  the  tiny  stream  of 
east  Europeans  and  Asiatics  flowing;  toward  South  America ;  these 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  "ood  workmen  and  "ood  colonists.  He 
goes  even  further,  and  would  people  this  soil  with  ('hinese  and 
Japanese,  who  have  undoubted  adaptability  and  who  have  such  a 
“  marked  facial  likeness  to  the  so-called  ‘  ^longol  ’  type  of  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  continent  that  theorists  have  already  been  led  thereby  to 
attribute  the  original  peopling  of  South  America  to  direct  Asiatic 
migration  in  the  past.” 

Nothing  is  so  untrustworthy  as  prophecy.  Mr.  Barclay's  analogy, 
drawn  from  certain  phases  of  history,  can  not  be  exactly  carried  on  if 
he  takes  into  consideration  all  the  elements  at  work  when  the  great 
central  areas  of  the  Ignited  States  were  peopled.  F rom  1825  to  1850 
some  of  the  best  scholars  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  predicted  the 
utter  failure  of  any  attempt  to  settle  west  of  the  ^Mississippi,  but 
pioneers  ignored  the  prophecies  of  scholars,  and  went  wherever 
opportunitj'  seemed  to  beckon.  Newer  forces  were  at  work  to  counter¬ 
act  the  traditional  influences  that  had  hitherto  moved  home  seekers  in 
a  new  world.  Nature  was  overridden  by  the  skilled  contrivances  of 
mechanical  industry;  the  railroad  did  not  always  follow  the  supposed 
line  of  least  resistance,  nor  did  it  wait  for  colonists  to  decide  in  which 
direction  it  should  push.  In  many  instances,  in  the  I'^nited  States,  a 
blind  zeal  for  building  was  a  stronger  guide  than  history,  and  the 
results  have  proved  that  when  once  unoccupied  land  was  entered  by 
the  railroad,  no  matter  from  which  direction  or  for  what  purpose, 
settlers  poured  in,  even  when  the  natural  channels  of  commerce  were 
ignored,  and  trade  to-day  is  carried  on  through  artificially  constructed 
highways  that  no  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  impossible. 

Some  such  thought  as  this  appears  to  have  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Barci.ay’s  i)aper.  Instances  were  given  in  which  commercial  ambi¬ 
tion  overcame  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  other  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  following  of  natural  paths  was  misleading. 
South  America  cau  show  examj)les  of  natural  harbors  or  roads  aban¬ 
doned  for  others  really  less  appropriate.  All  this  but  illustrates  that 
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tho  approacliin"  colonization  of  the  center  of  South  America  will  be 
accomplished  both  by  the  ambitions  of  the  Governments  to  which  the 
land  beloiiGs  and  by  the  struGfile  to  reach  this  land  which  will  be 
exerted  by  cajiital  eajrer  to  invest  for  future  reward,  irrespective  of 
mountain  barriers,  plateau  levels.  oi‘  river  passageways.  Man  is  no 
loiiGer  content  to  let  nature  take  its  course:  he  exults  in  mastering; 
nature  and  comiiellinG  events  to  seem  to  run  counter  to  nature’s  plans. 
From  the  North  American  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  this  fertile  area  is  destined  to  be  the  republican  home  of  the 
overcrowded  races  of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  probable  that 
the  basin  of  the  Alto  Parana  will  soon  be  reached  by  a  railroad 
strikiiiG  westward  fiom  the  Atlantic. 

The  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital  is  unlimited,  and 
advantajre  is  sure  to  be  taken  of  it  before  the  century  is  half  over. 
This  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  readiiiG  such  an  admirable  report 
as  this  of  Mr.  Barclay.  Another  lesson  of  ecpial  force  is  not  only 
this  great  region  must  be  ex])lored  again  and  yet  again,  but  also  that 
other  eijually  fascinating  tracts  of  South  America  need  the  careful 
stmh'  of  student  travelers.  The  ambitious  youth  of  the  Fnited 
States  can  find  no  more  profitable  field  for  their  energies  than  here. 
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NAVAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

Not  the  least  interestiiifr  development  of  reciprocal  educa¬ 
tional  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America  is  the 
number  of  students  from  liat in- America  ]>reparin<r  for 
naval  careers  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  Naval  Academy 
of  the  United  States. 

Certain  ofiicial  restrictions  ))revent  the  reception  into  the  Academy 
of  other  than  United  States  citizens,  but  the  many  preparatory  schools 
in  Annapolis  are  Aalued  for  their  jn'eliminarv  training  alon<;  the 
required  lines. 

The  students  at  St.  John's  College,  at  the  Wilmer  and  Chew  School, 
and  at  the  Werntz  School,  all  of  which  are  located  in  or  near  .Vnnai)- 
olis.  have  formed  a  Latin-American  Students  Society  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  at  the  present  time  of  ‘JO.  This  society,  which  was  organized 
about  two  years  ago,  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  fellowship  of 
intere.sts  among  the  students  and  for  ade<juately  developing  the  scho¬ 
lastic  and  social  o])]K)rtunities  atl'orded  by  the  proximity  to  the  nayal 
training  school  of  the  United  States. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 


The  statistics  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  show  that  it 
has  the  most  cosmopolitan  student  body  in  this  country. 
She  has  drawn  more  than  l.oOO  students  from  jdaces  other 
than  within  the  borders  of  her  own  State.  Of  these  250 
are  from  foreign  countries,  of  whom  (>2  are  fi’om  British  territories; 
47  from  Europe:  from  (diina  and  Japan;  1.5  from  the  foreign 

j)ossessions  of  the  United  States,  and  0(>  from  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Latiu-Americans  come  from  22  countries,  and  rej)resent 
at  least  (iO  different  towns.  Five  are  from  the  Argentine  Bepnblic; 
1  from  the  Bahama  Islands;  1  from  Bolivia;  17  from  Brazil;  2  from 
the  British  West  Indies;  1  from  Chile;  5  from  Colombia;  5  from 
Costa  Ivica;  17  from  Chiba;  1  from  the  Dominican  Bepublic;  (>  from 
Ecuador;  4  from  (luatemala;  1  from  Honduras;  1  from  Jamaica; 
5)  from  Mexico;  (>  from  Nicaragua;  2  from  Panama;  1  from  Para¬ 
sol 
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giiay;  2  from  Peru;  11  from  Porto  Pico;  1  from  Salvador:  1  from 
West  llermiida.  There  is  not  a  course  in  the  University  Avhich  has 
not  attracted  Latin-American  students:  more,  however,  have  taken 
the  dental  course  than  the  others.  There  are  30  in  the  Dental  De¬ 
partment.  The  Medical  Department  has  22;  the  Civil  Engineering 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  LATIX-AMEIUCAX  STUDENTS  AT  ANNAFOLIS. 

From  left  to  rit;ht  they  are  Manuel  Conto  (Brazil),  treasurer;  A.  C.  Hidalgo  (Ecuador),  president; 

Carlos  llnrludo  (Brazil),  secretary;  and  Benito  Loja'z  (Cuba),  librarian.  I 

Department,  12;  ^Mechanical  Engineering,  5;  Law,  5;  Veterinary,  ' 

5;  Electrical  Engineering,  3;  Wharton  School,  1;  Summer  School, 

3;  Ai'chitectiire.  2;  Biology,  1,  and  Aids  1.  These  figures,  of  course, 
are  taken  from  the  registration  statistics  of  the  various  departments. 

After  spending  a  year  or  two  in  Philadelphia,  manj'  of  the  students  j* 


STUDENTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Avlio  originally  rofristeml  from  foivijiii  countries  ilecideil  to  make 
that  city,  or  America,  their  permanent  residence,  and  therefore  reg¬ 
istered  from  the  city.  None  of  these  are  included  in  the  statistics. 

This  chil)  is  one  of  the  most  active  sectional  clubs  at  the  University. 
The  oflicers  are:  President,  J.  A.  Mata;  Vice-President,  V.  B. 
(lALENo;  Secretary,  K.  (Iuan,  and  Treasurer.  A.  Aviles. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  number  of  Latin-Ainerican  students  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  Ilispano 
Americano  ( Spanish-Ainerican  ('lub)  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  condition  exists 
throufrhout  the  majority  of  Eastern  and  Central  universities. 

Of  the  Cornell  jrraduates.  many  are  occupying  leading  jiositions 
in  their  countries.  Senor  Menocal,  the  C’onservative  leader  of  Cuba, 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  188S;  Modesto  QuiRociA,  lUOri,  B.  A.; 
^I.  A.;  one  of  the  Badical  party's  leaders  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  l*rovince  of  San  Luis,  Argentine  liepiiblic. 

At  Cornell  the  Ilispano- Americano  students  have  organized  a  club, 
Avith  the  jiurjmse  of  furthering  cordial  relations  betAveen  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  club  has  over  (»0  memlx'rs,  and  has  just  rented 
spacious  quarters,  counting  among  its  members,  students  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  Cuba,  Costa  liica,  Ecmnlor,  Nicaragua,  ^lexico,  Paraguay. 
Ihierto  Kico,  and  Spain. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  next  college  year  Avill  open  Avith  about  140 
Latin- American  students. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


SUBJECT-MATTER  OF 
CONSULAR  REPORTS 


itKi-oitTs  to  .iaxtaky  :;o. 


Title. 

Date  of 
report. 

Author. 

AH<;KNTIKK  KKPriiLK’. 

-Xrrivals  of  seag:(.)in>;  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  (luriiif? 
.ViiKiist,  lyuH. 

Oct.  ‘JO 

Albiin  G.  Snyder,  <*oiisul-genoral 
Buenos  Aires. 

Arrivals  of  seaRoiiiK  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  during 
.septemlier.  ISiOX. 

Oct.  23 

Do. 

Foreign  eommeree,  first  nine  inonths  of  liios . 

Nov.  G 

Do. 

Hot  springs  iti  the  Keimhlie . 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

Hot  sjiringsin  the  Kepublie . 

Nov.  21 

Thomas  IL  Van  Horne,  consul,  K(» 
sario. 

Mining  in  the  I’rovinee  of  Kioja . 

IlUAZII.. 

Nov.  23 

Do. 

Legal  standing  of  foreign  lirms . 

Nov.  5 

George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Hailwavs  of  the  Kepuhlie . 

Nov.  11 

Do. 

Kstahlishmeut  of  Bureau  of  Jiiforination  and  I'rop 
aganda  for  Bahia. 

Nov.  IG 

Pierre  Paul  Demers,  consul,  Bahia. 

Foreign  trade,  lirst  ten  months  of  1908 . 

Doc.  3 

George  E.  Anderson,  consul-general 

Development  of  industries . 

Dec.  9 

Do. 

I’uhlic  eontracts . 

Dee.  10 

Do. 

Trade  notes;  Foreign  trade  of  Santos,  tirst  ten 
months  of  1908;  signing  of  eontraet  for  eonstrue- 
tion  and  installation  of  a  water  suiiply,  eleetrie 
liglit  ami  (Miwer,  and  a  drainage  system  for  Vie- 
toria,  capital  of  the  State  of  Kspiritu  Santo;  new 
steamship  service  between  Manaos  and  I’ara, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuelan  lairts;  surveys  for  railway 
line  from  Florianopolis  to  the  Argentine  frontier; 
exports  of  the  State  of  Rio  (Jrande  do  Sul;  subsi¬ 
dized  line  of  steamships  between  I’ortuguese  and 
Brazilian  iH)rtstobee.stablished;  irrigation  enter- 
prisesinthenortheasternStatesof  Brazil;  increase 
in  imiHirts  of  fresh  fruits. 

Dee.  12 

Do. 

Japane.se  immigration . 

flllLE. 

Dee.  17 

Do. 

How  to  build  up  American  trade  with  Chile . 

Nov.  9 

Alfred  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

Business  conditions . 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

I’rinting  maehinerv . 

POLOMHIA. 

Nov.  13 

Do. 

Waterpnsif  garments  in  the  Republic . 

Oet.  22 

.lav  White,  consul-general,  Bogota. 

Imi«>r’tsof  ]>aititsand  oils  at  Cartagena . 

Dee.  1 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul,  Cartagena. 

The  Sinu  Basin . 

Dec.  18 

Df). 

MiiifH  and  mining  industry  the  Dejiartinent  of 

Antioqiiia. 

l>OMINI(  AN  KKPrBLK'. 

De<’.  24 

Charles C.  Eberhardt.  consul,  Barran- 
qiiilla. 

Mtisical  instruments  in  the  Republic . 

Dec.  1,8 

Ralph  .1.  Totten,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Notes;  Kediiction  in  telegraph  rates;  new  census  of 
city  of  Santo  Domingo;  permanent  exhibition  of 
agfieultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured  pnslucts 
of  the  Keptiblic;  (iovernment  to  display  jiroducts 
of  the  Republic  at  its  consulates  in  New  York, 
Hamburg,  (ienoa,  Paris,  Lotidon,  Barcelona,  and 
Havre;  Dominican  consuls  in  principal  Kuropean 
cities  sending  reports  to  their  (Jovernmetit  on  to¬ 
bacco  trade  in  their  districts;  contemplate<l  itcc- 
tion  of  a  small  hipiKalrome  to  contain  theater  and 
other  amusement  features  in  the  city  of  .Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros. 

rifATK.MALA. 

Dee.  30 

Do. 

C'Diiilfiniiatioii  of  property  in  the  Kepnblie. 


Dee.  ;i0 


William  1’.  Kent,  eonsuI-Kenenil, 
Uimtemaln  City. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW  BUREAU  BUILDING,  TAKEN  FEBRUARY  1,  1909. 
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KEI'OUTS  IfECEIVEO  TO  .lAXl'AltY  20 — t'lmliniii'il. 


Importation  of  coal  at  Maiixanillo . 

Notes:  Marble  deposit  in  the  State  of  Tainanlipas; 
plans  for  a  larKc  gravity  canal  from  the  Klo 
Grande  into  Mexican  territory;  large  nnnmnt  of 
InmlxT  imfmrtcd  from  the  United  .'states  into 
Matamoros;  i-oncession  for  installing  an  electric- 
light  plant  in  Mataiiioros;  large  tank  for  storage  of 
oil  at  Matamoros;  young  pecan  trees  to  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  Florida  for  purimse  of  setting  them 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Coahiiila. 

List  of  business  housc-s  in  Ciudad  Portirio  Diaz 
consular  district. 

American  hardware  in  the  Kepnblic . 


List  of  leading  importers  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua. 
Reduction  of  dutv  on  wheat . 


Op|>ortunities  in  the  Republic , 


New  irrigation  plan  in  Tainanlipas . 

Development  of  mining  and  farming  in  Tamaulipas 

Coal  industry  of  Mexico . 

Second  transcontinental  railway  in  the  Republic.. 


Dec.  .\rminins  T.  HaetxTle,  consul,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

Dec.  'J  Clarence  Miller,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 


Luther  T.  Kllsworth,  consul,  Ciudad 
I'orlirio  Diaz. 

William  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

Lewis  Marlin,  con.sul,  Chihnahna. 

Thomas  D.  Edwards,  consul,  Ciudad 
Juarez. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  I'onsul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arminius  T.  llaeberle,  consul,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 


Hot  sjirings  and  mineral  waters  in  western  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

SALVADOR. 

Duties  on  rubber  gissls . 


Dec.  10  .los(' de  Olivares,  I'onsul,  Managua. 


Nov.  y  Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  consul-general, 
San  Salvador. 


Points  for  commercial  travelers  visiting  Montevideo.  Nov.  24  Frederic  W.  Gisling,  consul,  Monte¬ 
video. 

A  successful  .\nieri<'an  salesman  in  Uruguay .  Nov.  2S  Do. 

Coal  in  the  Republic . '. .  Dec.  Do. 
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m 


30!) 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Horses. 


Hogs. 


21,9t>3,930  4,262,917  66,701,097  403,203 

21,791,.')26  4,4l.i,S.'>9  71,379,662  (•k62,  766 

29,116,62.6  7,531,376  67,211,7.51  1,403,591 


The  (leiieral  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Brazil,  signed  in  Kio  de 
.laneiro  on  September  7.  litOri.  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
Ivepiiblics  duly  authorized  for  that  piiriiose.  was  approved  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  on  Xoveniber  4,  1J)08,  and  duly  proclaimed  b}’ 
President  >\.lcokta  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  and  year. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  1908. 

The  recent  agricultural  and  pastoral  census  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  .shows  the  live  stock  of  the  coiintiT  in  1008  to  have  been  as 
follows:  Cattle,  20,11().()25  head;  horses,  7,531,370;  mules,  405,037; 
donkeys,  :285,088;  shet'p,  07,211,754;  goats,  3,245,080;  and  hogs, 
1.403,5!)1.  The  total  value  of  these  animals  is  given  as  $1,481,282,245 
national  money  or  £120,370,000. 

The  following  comi)arative  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  according  to  the  censuses  of  1888,  185)5,  and 
1008: 


The  full  returns,  by  i)olitical  divisions,  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
according  to  the  census  of  1008,  are  as  follows: 


Cattle.  Sheep.  Horses. 


GENERAL  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 


Federal  Capital . 

Huenos  Aires . 

Santa  Fe . 

Corrientes . 

Cordoba . 

San  Luis . 

Tueiiman . 

Kntre  Rios . 

Salta . 

Catamarea . 

.lujuy . 

Mendoza . 

La  Rioja . 

Santiago  del  Kstero. 
San  Juan . 


Painiia  Central . . 

Kio  Negro . 

Neiuineu . 

Chnbut . 

Santa  Crnz  . 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Chaco  . 

Misione.s . 

Formosa . 

Los  .\udes . 


34,  ('>04,972 
969, 40() 
3. 138,  .563 
1,99'2,]10 
867,416 
r24,24S 
7,00.5, 469 
336, 626 
164,3'29 
601,967 
290, 1-23 
1.32, 837 
740,207 
96,820 


4,809,077 
4,724,844 
672,2.57 
2,123,628 
2, 387,  .566 
1,342,351 
9,989 
9,(B3 
22,  483 
.54, 133 


4, 861 
16,351,235 
3, 413, 446 
1,27.5,895 
2,ti;{9, 480 
.578,889 
403, 811 
3,14.5,639 
,559, 997 
268,158 
113,018 
329, 998 
417,358 
628,052 
81,917 


42,  .557 
2,  ,519, 9.53 
913, 96.5 
.596, 130 
907,  .51 4 
210,099 
126, 095 
(■>47, 107 
9.8,115 
.57, 291 
31,2CiO 
131,858 
61,789 
208, 615 
41,619 


464,645 
279, 439 
193,728 
314.995 
2.5,329 
10, 851 
265,279 
94,361 
233,724 
905 


•281,. 5:17 
182,474 
104,  (;95 
165, 832 
36,682 
10, 173 
17,  .590 
32,411 
16,194 
121 
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IMPORTATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  LIVE  STOCK  PROHIBITED. 

Owinfi  to  the  existence  of  the  foot-aiul-moutli  disease  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  President  Alcokta,  under  date  of 
Xoveniber  So,  1008,  issued  a  decree  prohihitin"  tlie  importation  into 
tile  Argentine  liepublie  of  cattle,  .sheej),  froats.  and  hofis  proceedinji 
from  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Diriswn 
(Jc  GanadcrUi)  is  enniowered  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importations  referred  to. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  REFRIGERATION  CONGRESS. 

In  October,  1008,  a  conjrress  was  held  in  Paris,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  discuss  the  means  of  promoting  the  preservation  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  principle  of  refrigeration.  This  congress,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  6.000  adherents,  1,200  of  which  are  in  the  Argentine 
Kejmblic,  represented  34  States.  The  Argentine  delegation  took  up 
the  subjects  of  hygiene  in  general  and  the  hygiene  of  alimentary 
products,  and  the  results  obtained  concerning  the  superiority  of  re¬ 
frigerated  over  fresh  meats  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Argentine 
Pepublic.  Kecommendations  were  made  for  the  establi.shment  of 
refrigerating  plants  in  all  slaughterhouses  and  for  the  construction 
of  cold-storage  plants  in  all  regions  reipiiring  the  preservation  of  food 
priKlucts.  The  pa.steurization,  shipment,  and  distribution  of  milk, 
as  carried  on  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  methods 
in  use  there,  were  recommended  for  their  excellent  practical  results. 
The  congress  resolved,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  establish  a  permanent 
office  in  Paris  to  continue  the  study  of  this  important  subject. 

WORKING  OF  THE  FAMATIMA  MINES. 

The  mines  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Rioja  are  located  in  the 
Famatima  Range  of  mountains,  which  parallel  the  Andes,  and  have 
been  spasmodically  worked  at  intervals  until  the  completion  of  the 
railway  in  1900.  Subsequently,  in  1007,  a  wire  ropeway  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Government  to  assist  in  transporting  the  output. 
This  ropewaj'  is  stated  by  United  States  Consul  Van  ITorxe,  of 
Rosario,  to  have  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  who  adds  that  the 
main  ropeway  is  35  kilometers  in  length,  with  terminals  1,060  and 
4,400  meters  above  sea  level.  There  are  seven  intermediate  stations 
at  which  steam  power  is  available  for  control  and  to  assist  upward 
traffic,  but  under  normal  conditions  the  line  works  by  gravity.  The 
longest  span  of  line  is  870  meters  and  the  highest  tension  tower  40 
meters. 

The  Famatima  Company,  finely  equipped,  started  production  in 

ay,  1908,  since  which  date  it  has  shipped  2,700  tons  of  high-grade 
copper  matte  to  the  United  States, 

Other  operating  conqianies  deal  in  copper-silver  lodes,  lead  ores, 
and  copper  of  high  grade.  The  number  of  employees  varies  in  the 


PLAZA  SAN  MARTIN,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


A  BREWERY  IN  THE  SUBURB  OF  QUILMOS,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Sim'O  the  year  IStWi  the  Ijrewinf;  iiKliistry  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  grown  tosneh  j)roportions  that  tlie  iiniiorlation  of  beer  has  almost  ceaHMl.  There 
are  more  than  eighty  lireweries.  proilneing  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  gallons  annually,  and  their  proilnet  is  e<inal  to  the  ini|Hirted  brew.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  e.xamples  of  the  great  industrial  awakening  in  this  Republic. 
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(lilferent  companies  from  100  to  r)00,  and  as  the  climate  is  diy  and 
healthful  the  so-called  “mountain  siekness  *'  affects  only  new  ar¬ 
rivals  and  lasts  for  a  comparatively  short  time. 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  recent  industrial  census  of  the  Arg^entine  Re¬ 
public,  the  tobacco  industry  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
flourishin"  pursuits  of  the  country,  occupying  the  third  place  in 
importance  in  the  industries  of  the  nation.  The  principal  part  of 
the  imported  leaf  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  Cuban  leaf  tobacco, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  country  being  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  lower  grade  of  cigarettes  and  for  smoking  tobacco. 

During  the  five  years  from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  imports  of 
tobacco  aggregated  10,408  tons,  the  imports  in  1907  being  2,925  tons. 
In  the  latter  year  the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  expressed  in 
kilograms,  were  as  follows:  Brazil,  1,871,080;  Paraguay,  548,407; 
United  States,  504,502;  Germany,  347,585;  Uruguay,  51,011;  United 
Kingdom’s  North  American  colonies,  21,947 ;  Holland  and  its  col¬ 
onies,  17,388;  English  colonies,  11,908;  and  France,  23,439.  The 
leading  countries  of  origin  for  imports  of  tobacco,  expressed  in  kilo¬ 
grams,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  were  as  follows:  Brazil, 
1,338,364;  Paraguay,  802,037;  United  States,  508,407;  Germany, 
286,744;  and  the  Jinglish  possessions  in  North  America,  51,824. 

The  imports  of  Cuban  cigars  increased  in  1908  as  compared  with 
1907,  the  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  that  year  aggregating 
30,992  kilograms,  or  9,610  kilograms  more  than  the  imports  of  this 
product  during  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  same  is  true  of  Cuban 
leaf  tobacco,  the  imports  of  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908 
amounted  to  450,924  kilograms,  or  an  increase  of  132,476  kilograms 
over  the  imports  of  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  imports  of  cigars, 
except  Cuban,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  amounted  to  535.8(‘>8 
kilograms,  or  71,377  kilograms  more  than  the  imports  of  the  same 
product  in  1907. 

The  census  shows  that  there  are  77  tobacco  factories  and  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Republic,  46  of  which  belong  to  foreigners.  The  capital 
invested  is  $6,880,545  national  currency,  and  the  annual  tobacco  sales 
amount  to  $25,566,317  national  currency. 

EXPORTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908. 

The  total  value  of  the  wheat,  corn,  frozen  beef,  frozen  mutton,  wool, 
linseed,  tallow,  salt  hides,  and  sheepskins  ex])orted  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  1908  Avas  £17,560,- 
513,  as  compared  with  £13,278,(523,  the  value  of  said  products  for  the 
first  half  of  lf)07. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  GERMANY. 

'File  “  Hoard  of  'Frade  Journal  "  for  Deceinbor  1908,  reports  the 
sigiiiii"  on  Jnly  'J’J  of  that  year  of  a  connnereial  treaty  between 
Holivia  and  (lennany  providing  for  reciprocal  favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  in  all  matters  concerning  importation,  exportation,  and  transit, 
l»nt  concessions  which  either  contracting  State  has  granted  or  may 
in  future  grant  to  bordering  States  in  order  to  foster  frontier  traflic 
can  not  be  claimed  by  the  other  contracting  State  so  long  as  such  con¬ 
cessions  be  not  accoi'ded  to  other  nonbordering  States. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  special  consnlar  convention,  the  two 
])arties  to  the  treaty  agree  to  accord  to  each  other's  consnlar  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  rights,  liberties,  and  favors  which  ai’e  or  may  in  future 
Ik*  accorded  to  consuls  of  the  most-favored  nations. 

The  treaty  will  become  effective  ten  days  after  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  and  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  unless  denounced  in  a 
specified  period. 

TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

During  the  first  (piarter  of  11*08  there  were  oO.ff.Ut  telegrams,  con¬ 
taining  words,  sent,  and  :18..‘)89  messages,  aggregating 

1..‘}01.1}G9  words,  received  over  the  federal  telegraph  lines  of  Bolivia. 
In  1900  and  1907  the  telegraph  business  over  thest*  same  lines  con¬ 
sisted  of  0.900, 19*2  words  in  the  former  year  and  4.008,r).‘»2  words  in 
the  latter,  while  the  telegrams  received  during  that  period  contained 
4.00S.122  words  in  1900  and  4.827.949  words  in*  1907. 

The  receipts  from  the  federal  telegraph  system  in  1907  amounted 
to  107,001.09  holirhnios,  those  for  the  first  (piarter  of  1908  to  40.7)00.95 
hoIh'Jtnios,  and  the  ('stimated  receipts  for  1908  to  180.000  holirhinoK. 
The  telegraph  receipts  of  jirivately  owned  Bolivian  telegraph  lines 
in  1900  amounted  to  200.020.91  and  in  1907  to  197.901.01 

holirHuiOK.  The  total  telegraph  business  of  the  federal  and  private 
lines  in  1907  aggregated  005.502.40  holiviattON. 

REPEAL  OF  TAX  ON  IMPORTATIONS  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  has  ))as.sed  a  law  i-ejiealing  the  head  tax 
levied  on  horses  and  cattle  j)r<K‘eeding  from  the  Argentine  Rej^ublic, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

TUPIZA-UYUNI  RAILWAY. 

Ill  the  bill  relating  to  railway  extension  the  Congress  of  Bolivia 
has  apjiroved  of  the  suhstitution  of  the  Tiqiiza-Cyuni  course  for  that 
of  the  Tupiza-Potosi  route. 
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PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  AT  LA  PAZ. 

I’ornianent  exposition  palaces  will  be  constructed  at  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 
livia,  in  coinmeinoration  of  the  centenary  of  independence.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  use  st'veral  of  the  huildinjrs  foi-  the  exhihitiou  of  the  min¬ 
erals  and  i^roduce  of  the  respective  re<rions  of  the  Kepuhlic. 

PROPOSED  PENITENTIARY. 

A  hill  has  been  presented  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  penitentiary  on  an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  has  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  BELGIUM. 

The  C'ongrress  of  Bolivia  has  pas.sed  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Bel;rium. 

GUACHALLA. 

Puerto  Sucre  has  been  declared  a  major  port  of  Bolivia  and  jjiven 
the  name  of  (Juachalla. 


FOREIGN  TRADE,  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1908. 


According  to  data  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-deneral 
(lEOROE  E.  .VxDEUsox  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil 
during  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1008,  was  comj)osed  of  imports 
valued  at  $144, 829, 195  and  exports  $105,485,972,  as  compared  with 
$101,529,700  and  $227,081,344,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding 
l)eriod  of  the  preceding  year. 

While  details  are  not  available  in  regard  to  imports,  the  decline 
is  reported  as  general  both  in  the  items  of  imports  and  as  to  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin.  The  decrease  has,  in  the  main,  been  a  matter  of  the 
last  six  months  of  the  period.  From  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  large  falling  ott‘  in  flour,  cotton  goods,  electrical  and  general 
machinery,  building  hardware,  etc.,  while  the  decline  in  receipts  of 
lard  has  been  especially  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  large  imports 
of  that  commodity  in  1907. 

Tn  connection  with  the  decline  in  lumber  imports,  it  is  significant 
that  great  efforts  are  being  made  toward  a  develoj)ment  of  the  local 
sui)ply  of  woods.  This  is  at  present  hampered  by  a  difficulty  in 
delivering  the  material  at  the  mills,  so  that  the  United  States  still 
supplies  about  70  per  cent  of  the  required  quantity. 
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'riu*  seven  articles  fonuin<r  the  bulk  of  Brazilian  exports  show  the 
following  valuations  in  the  ten  months'  jieriod  of  1007  and  1008: 


CofTt'e .  SI  1 H,  628, 952  S87, 200, 668 

RuI)Iht .  54, 290, 902  40,418,085 

Tobiuro . I  6,135.206  3,948,851 

Susiir . ■  609. 868  482, 105 

Yervii  mutO .  6,390.688  6,113,137 

Cacao .  7, 562, 037  8, 1  .Vi,  1 28 

Cotton .  7,7.57,627  725,312 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

The  import  values  of  Brazil  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1008  were  .tlO.ll.IJST,  as  compared  with  £0,331,730  for  the  same 
period  of  1007.  The  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1008  were 
£11.300,r)3'2,  as  comjiared  with  £ir).7l8.()03  for  the  same  period  of 
1007.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1008  are  as  follows:  Coffee,  £.‘),720,l{)-2 ;  rubber,  £3,300,7’20;  cacao, 
£048,.‘)83;  yerva  mate,  £305,004:  tobacco,  £138,082;  cotton,  £115,023; 
and  sujrar,  £17,872. 

THE  COFFEE  VALORIZATION  LOAN. 


The  Brazilian  Senate  passed  on  December  8,  1008.  the  bill  author- 
izin<r  the  State  of  Sao  1‘anlo  to  contract  a  loan  of  £15,000,000  with 
the  indorsement  of  the  Union.  The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Artici.k  1.  The  ( loverinnent  is  aiithorizcsl  to  jinarantoo,  up  to  it  nominal  maxi- 
mnin  of  £1."».(KKMI<K»  sterliiifi.  tlie  foreijm  loiui  whicli  tlie  St.ate  of  Sao  P.-inio 
contracts  for  tin*  li<ini(hition  of  tlie  ojierations  niulertaken  for  the  valoriziition 
of  coffee  and  for  the  consolidation  of  ontstandiiiK  lialnlities  incurred  for  that 
purpose. 

Art.  2.  For  the  ]>nr|M)st»  of  article  1.  the  State  of  Sao  I’anlo  shall  undertake  to 
accept  and  put  into  execution  the  followiii};  provisions: 

(rt)  The  product  of  the  it  francs  surtiix  on  ever.v  hiifr  of  coffee  (‘xportt'd  sliall 
lx*  deposited  ever.v  week  in  an  estahlislunent  to  lx*  Indicated  hy  tlie  Federal 
(Joverninent  and  shall  lx*  destined  for  the  service  of  the  said  loan,  and  on  no 
conditions  whatsoever  shall  it  lx*  us<*<l  for  an.v  other  purpose. 

(h)  In  the  event  of  the  iinxluct  of  the  it  francs  surtax  heiiijr  insutficient,  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  shall  undertake  to  rt*«luce  the  ainonnt  reiiuired  for  the  punc¬ 
tual  and  exact  iia.vnient  of  the  si*rvice  of  said  loan,  whilst  an.v  surplus  reniainlii}? 
at  the  end  of  each  .vear  shall  he  retain(*<l  in  d«*posit  for  future  payineuts. 

(cl  Ill  the  contract  of  the  loan  tlie  {iuarantee  t;iven  to  the  cri*ditors  shall  he 
the  stix  k  of  (;.P'J4,l>2t)  hajis  of  coffee  held  at  Havre,  New  York,  Ilaiiihurf;,  Ant¬ 
werp,  London,  Kotterdani,  Itrenien,  Trieste*,  and  Mars«*ille:  hut  it  sliall  further 
he  stipulatexl  in  the  said  contract  that  tlie  coffee  shall  only  he  sold  b.v  arraiiKe- 
iiient  lx*tween  the  F<*deral  (Joverninent  and  the  jjoveiTiiiient  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
with  the  authorization  of  the  former. 

id)  If  at  an.v  time  the  State  of  Sao  1‘aulo  d(H*ms  it  advisable  to  reduce  the 
export  tax  *m  coffee,  such  reduction  shall  not  apitly  to  the  francs  surtax, 
which  shall  remain  unalteretl. 
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Art.  3.  The  State  of  Sao  I'aulo  iiiuler takes  to  maintain  in  force  the  state  law 
of  .Vufiust  2.'»,  1!M)S,  until  tlie  effective  licinidation  of  tlie  loan,  except  in  the 
event  of  an  arraiiftenient  l»einfj  made  with  the  Fwleral  (Jovernment  for  the 
adoi)tion  of  other  measures  to  substitute  those  for  the  limitation  of  exports  of 
coffee  as  la-ovichnl  for  in  tlie  said  law. 

.\KT.  4.  The  (Jovm-nment  is  authorized  to  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  guarantees 
specifitHl  in  article  2.  any  others  which  it  may  deem  advisaide  and  which  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  nature  of  tlie  opi'ration  ri'ferred  to  in  article  1  of  tlie  present  law. 

Art.  5.  All  iirovisions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  revoked. 

Hy  a  decree  of  December  10.  1!)08,  the  President  authorized  the 
Alini.ster  of  the  Treasury,  throiioh  the  fiscal  a»reut  of  Prazil  iu  Lou¬ 
don,  to  si^ii  the  contract  <;narauteeiu"  tlie  loan. 

COMMITTEE  CHARGED  WITH  COFFEE  SALES. 

The  coiniuittee,  under  the  chairinaushiit  of  Baron  Bri  xo  Sciiuodkr, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  Sao  Paulo  government  coffee, 
has  been  nominated  as  follows: 

1.  Dr.  Francisco  Ferreira  Ba.mos.  reiiresenting  Sao  Paulo. 

2.  M.  LE  ViCO.MTE  DES  ToUCIIES. 

3.  The  Societe  Genera  le. 

4.  ;Mr.  Hermann  Sielcken,  New  York. 

5.  The  firm  of  Theodor  Wili.e.  Hamburg. 

(5.  Mr.  EnorARD  Bcnoe,  Antwerp. 

7.  The  firm  of  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 

The  committee  at  its  first  meeting,  held  on  January  5,  in  London, 
declared  that — 

1.  The  >;()vernmont  coffee,  amountin}:  to  aliout  7,(KM».(KX)  hajis,  is  now  beinvr 
taken  ui>  and  paid  for,  and  tlie  whole  operation  will  soon  lie  coniiileted. 

2.  No  coffee  shall  be  sidd  duriiifr  the  year  I'.Mtil,  exceiit  upon  the  demand  of 
recopiiztMl  coffee  traders  willinj;  to  pay  a  minimum  iirice  Itastnl  upon  the  Havre 
quotation  of  not  less  than  47  froncn  for  {?ood  average,  and  then  only  up  to  an 
amount  of  otKMkK)  liass  duriii};  that  year;  tlie  committee  will  sehH;t  tlie  liest 
market. 

3.  Five  hundreil  thousand  liass  of  coffee  shall  he  sold  at  market  jiriccs  during 
the  period  of  .Tanuary  to  July,  1910. 

4.  In  case  the  ,">(KM100  hafis  of  coffee  mentioned  in  clause  2  sliall  have  been 
sold,  the  committw  may,  at  its  discretion,  cancel  tlie  sale  of  the  ,o(M),00O  hajjs 
meiitioneil  in  clause  3  sliould  it  consider  such  a  course  advisalile  iu  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  tlie  statistical  position. 

.9.  The  committee  intend  to  sell  a  moderate  ipiantity  of  coffee  during  every 
crop,  iterferentially  during  the  months  .Taiiuary-.Iuly,  aniiounciiig  the  intended 
sales  for  1!>10-11  early  iu  1910. 

0.  There  will  he  no  swret  sales  of  any  sort  and  the  quantities  to  he  .sold 
always  within  the  aliove-nientioned  limits,  and  the  prices  ohtaim?d  for  quantities 
sold  will  he  puhlishtHl  in  all  coffee  centers  without  delay. 

The  government  of  Sao  Paulo  undertakes  to  offer  the  coffee  for 
sale  through  the  medium  of  the  said  committee  either  by  public 
auction  or  by  sealed  tenders  at  the  price  of  the  day,  distributing  them 
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l)ivft‘rontially  over  the  six  last  months  of  the  eotl'ee  periods — that  is 
to  say.  .)()().()00  hags  from  January  to  June  30,  namely,  in  1000-10; 
000, 000  hags  in  1010-11;  700.000 *l)ags  in  1011-1-2;  800.000  bags  in 
101-2-13.  ete..  and  700.000  hags  per  annum  thereafter. 

Consecpiently.  the  government  grants  fnll  irrevocable  powers  to 
the  committee  to  determine  the  times  of  the  sales  of  the  above  obliga¬ 
tory  minimum  (piantities  and  the  markets  and  to  carry  them  out  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  control  them,  and  generally  to  do  the 
needfnl. 

The  committee  is  appointed  for  the  jieriod  of  ten  years,  and  shall 
l)e  dissolved  and  cease  to  exist  when  all  the  eotl'ee  shall  have  been 
sold  and  liquidated. 


COFFEE  MARKET  IN  1908. 

The  receipts  of  eotl'ee  at  the  ports  of  llrazil  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  lh08  numbered  7,838.3()()  bags,  as  compared  with  11,787,750  bags 
for  the  same  period  of  1907.  The  clearances  of  coffee  from  Brazilian 
to  foreign  ports  (hiring  the  period  of  11)08  referred  to  amounted  to 
7,557.444  bags,  as  compared  with  11. 839,425  bags  for  the  same  period 
of  1907.  The  value  of  coffee  shipments  to  foreign  ports  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1908  was  B13,958.195,  as  compared  with  L21,559,- 
7()((  during  the  same  period  of  1907. 

J'he  crop  of  coffee  jirodnced  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  1908-9  amounted  to  4,408,754  bags,  as  comjiared  with  3,929.413 
bags  produced  during  the  same  period  of  1907-8.  The  clearances  of 
eotl'ee  to  foreign  ports  during  the  fir.st  three  months  of  the  year 
1908-9  aggregated  2.930,028  bags,  as  compared  with  4.480,073  bags 
during  the  same  period  of  1907-8.  The  total  value  of  coffee  ship¬ 
ments  to  foreign  ports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1908-9  was 
4..5.3.52.808.  as  compared  with  L7.S03.205  for  the  .sann  period  of 
1907-8. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  LIVE  STOCK. 

Ibiited  States  C’onsnl-txeneral  (lixiRiiE  E.  Axder.sox,  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  rejiorts  that  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  of 
Brazil  are  giving  every  possible  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  live  stock  into  the  Hepnblic  and  to  the  development  of 
native  breeds.  The  several  State  governments  have  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  for  breeding  purposes,  notably  in  Minas  (ieraes,  mnch  of  the 
stock  being  received  from  the  Enited  States.  A  registration  system 
for  imported  and  improvi-d  stock  has  been  established  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  (lovernment.  and  not  only  is  such  class  of  imi)orts  admitted 
fr(‘e  of  duty,  but  the  expenses  incident  to  introducing  the  same  are 
defrayed. 
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In  190G  the  United  States  sent  to  Brazil  about  one-fourth  of  her 
cattle  imports,  which  were  valued  at  about  $400,000,  while  in  1907, 
out  of  total  receipts  worth  $480,000,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
was  hut  one-ninth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
increased  her  shipments,  the  fijiures  for  190(>  and  1907  beinj;:  $93,000 
and  $102,000,  respectiveh'.  India  also  increased  shipments  from 
$21,000  to  $105,000,  though  Uruguay  continues  to  send  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total. 

In  goats  and  sheep  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay  doubled 
their  exports,  while  the  former  country  and  France  are  the  only 
countries  showing  gains  in  exports  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses  to 
Brazil. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  northern-bred  animals  do  not  prove 
so  immediately  satisfactory,  whereas  those  of  warmer  climates  do  not 
reipiire  so  much  time  to  become  acclimated.  From  India  the  prin¬ 
cipal  1‘eceipts  are  of  the  yak  lireeds,  which  have  been  found  easily 
adaptable  to  the  peculiarities  of  Brazilian  conditions. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  PERNAMBUCO  PORT  WORKS. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  3.  1908.  authorizes  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  $8,000,000  to 
cover  the  improvement  works  at  the  port  of  Pernambuco  (Recipe), 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  signed  August  4,  1908. 
The  bonds  are  of  the  value  of  $100  each,  Ix^ar  5  per  cent  interest,  and 
are  redeemable  in  fifty  years.  The  contractors  are  requii'ed  to  deposit 
with  the  Brazilian  fi.scal  agency  in  London,  or  with  some  banking 
establishment  approved  by  the  (Jovernment,  the  sum  of  $7,020,000 
against  the  delivery  of  the  bonds. 

CEMENT  TRADE. 

In  1907  the  imports  of  cement  in  Brazil  amounted  to  about  $2,580,- 
000.  or  about  $200,000  more  than  in  1900.  Of  the  year's  imports, 
(lernianv  furnished  nearly  half,  (Ireat  Britain  about  one-fourth,  and 
France  and  Belgium  furnished  all  of  the  balance,  excepting  about 
$22,000  worth,  which  came  from  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 

Fonsul-Oeneral  (Ieoroe  E.  Axoersox  Avrites  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  while  the  imports  of  cement  in  Brazil  during  1908  wei’e  not  as 
great  as  in  the  tAvo  previous  years.  oAving  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  special  Avorks  using  unusually  large  <|uantities  of  cement  have 
been  finished,  there  is  a  great  trade  in  this  article  in  that  country  all 
the  time. 
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TRADE  MOVEMENT  OF  SANTOS,  JANUARY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1908. 

The  value  of  inij)orts  at  the  port  of  Santos  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1008  was  105,100:  003$  ($31,554,207,00),  while  the 

exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  244,450:200$  jiajier  ($73,- 
335,0()2.70).  The  jirincitial  articles  exjmrted  were  coffee,  salted  hides, 
rubber,  and  bran.  The  maritime  movement  of  the  port  was  1,322 
entries,  havinj;  a  total  tonnage  of  2,7()0,54()  tons,  and  1,320  clearances, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,774,207  tons. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION. 

Tlie  jiresent  center  of  the  tobacco  jiroduction  of  Brazil  is  in  Bahia, 
and  there  are  two  notable  centers  of  the  cigar-making  industry  in 
Brazil,  one  in  Bahia  and  one  in  Bio  (Jrande  do  Sul.  There  are  more 
cigars  made  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
known.  'I'he  tobacco  for  the  best  grade  cigars  is  largely  imported — 
the  mass  of  it  from  Dutch  colonies,  Sumatra,  and  Dutch  (iuiana,  and 
the  finer  grades  fi’om  (’uba,  cither  directly  oi'  through  (lermany  and 
the  T'nited  States. 

•  The  total  imports  of  such  tobacco  in  the  leaf  in  11)07  amounted 
to  about  $175,200.  Holland  and  its  colonies  furnished  about  half, 
and  the  T'nited  States,  (lermany.  and  (’uba  about  $12,000  each.  The 
imports  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  forms  of  manufactured  to¬ 
bacco  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $40,000,  seven-eighths  of  which 
came  from  Cuba,  the  imjiorts  of  the  year  jirevious  being  practically 
the  .same. 

4’he  exjiorts  of  tobacco  from  Brazil  form  one  of  the  chief  items 
in  the  country's  products  sent  abroad,  the  total  value  of  the  exjiorts 
of  tobacco  leaf  in  1007  amounting  to  a  trifle  over  $().000,000,  of  which 
02i  ])er  cent  came  from  Bahia  and  00  per  cent  went  to  (lermany. 
There  were  also  exported  cut  and  twisted  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
about  $1(K),000.  most  of  which  also  went  to  (lermany. 

AVhile  the  imjiorts  of  leaf  tobacco  in  11K)7  show  an  increase  of 
about  one-third  (the  imports  were  $132,000  in  1000)  over  the  year 
])revious,  and  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  in  Brazilian 
tobacco  ])roduction  which  has  been  looked  for  is  not  being  ivalized, 
the  extent  of  present  exports  in  the  face  of  jiresent  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  indicates  that  there  are  notable  possibilities  in  tobacco  pro¬ 
duction  in  Brazil  and  that  the  tobacco  situation  of  Brazil  .should 
be  given  due  attention  by  American  tobacco  interests  both  as  regards 
possible  rivalry  for  American  leaf  and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials 
for  American  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  exjKirts  of  leaf  tobacco 
from  Brazil  in  B)07  exceeded  those  of  IfiOfi  by  about  50  iier  cent  indi- 
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STATUE  OF  GENERAL  OSORIO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Tlii.s  fine  statue  of  tlie  eelebriited  iiiilitiiry  leader  of  Hrii/il  is  the  work  of  Heriianlelli.  a 
famed  seiilptorof  that  Ke|mhlie.  It  is  situated  in  tlie  heautifiil  Kifteentli  of  Novemher 
Sqnare,  one  end  of  wliieh  leads  to  tlie  (|nnys  and  the  other  to  the  rrinieirodo  Maryo,  one 
of  the  main  hnsiness  thoroughfares  of  the  eanital.  The  remains  of  (ieiieral  Osorio  rest 
in  the  ehapel  of  tlie  military  tnusenm  on  Knenadas  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
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oates  that  there  is  considerable  life  in  the  tobacco-producing  industry 
of  Brazil  in  spite  of  its  methods  and  the  poor  ipiality  of  the  i^roduct. 
'Idle  possibilities  of  growing  line  tobacco  in  Para,  and  probably  in 
certain  other  jiortions  of  Brazil,  have  been  discussed  by  Brazilian 
agriculturists  for  years  and  several  times  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  Lately  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  State  of 
Para,  including  the  present  governor  of  the  State,  have  made  special 
trips  of  investigation  through  the  tobacco  districts  of  Cuba  with  a 
view  of  comparing  the  best  tobacco  country  of  that  island  witli 
country  in  Para  known  to  be  suitable  for  growing  the  best  tobacco 
leaf. 


GERMAN  CONCESSION  FOR  CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

The  jirojiosed  concession  to  (lerman  interests  from  the  (ilovernment 
of  Brazil  for  the  laying  of  a  new  telegraidi  cable  between  Brazil  and 
Europe  and  South  Africa,  which  has  lieen  pending  for  something 
over  a  year,  has  finally  been  granted  by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment. 
The  details,  as  supidied  by  United  States  Consul-deneral  (Ieorce  E. 
Anderson,  are  as  follows; 

The  concession  is  niadt*  to  tlie  I'cllvn  uinl  (IniUoHiitc-lAiIntivijcrAVrikc  Aclien- 
of  Miilheiin  on  llie  Itiiine,  in  a  pn'sidential  decree,  effwtive  October 
27.  A  cal)le  is  to  i)e  laid  from  eitlier  l’ernainl>uco  or  Maceio  in  Brazil  to 
'J'(*nerifl'e  Island,  and.  in  connection  witii  arraufteinents  to  be  made  witli  the 
South  American  Cable  Company,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  concession  is 
granted  without  time  limit,  except  that  the  cable  must  l»e  in  ojteration  within 
thn'c  years.  The  comi)any  is  to  pay  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  10  c»'ntimes 
(al)ont  2  cents)  per  word  on  all  its  Imsiness  sent  or  rweived,  and  deposits  .”>0 
contos  of  reis  (about  $ir»,(KM»)  with  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  as  a  {tnaranty  for 
the  performance  of  its  part  of  the  contract.  The  company  must  pay  for  the 
inspwtion  of  its  service  and  accounts  by  tlie  representative  of  the  (lovernment, 
jiive  ftovernment  business  itreference  over  all  other,  and  also  }iive  the  (lovern- 
ineTit  a  discount  of  .^0  per  cent  on  its  messa}:(‘s.  The  company  also  ajirees  to 
forward  messages  from  Brazil  to  Europe  for  at  least  <>(>  centimes  (almnt  12 
cents)  less  than  the  present  c.able  compjinies  are  charfiiiif;.  The  provisions  as 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  and  the  rejudations  under  which  the  service 
will  be  ftiven.  are  those  usual  to  such  concessions  the  world  over. 

For  the  operation  of  this  cable  there  has  1)een  fornu'd  at  ('olojine,  (lermany, 
the  Dviitsch  TrUiiruitlnn  dcuctl.'ichaft,  with  a  capital  of 

marks  (!i;it.^2.(MM)).  The  plans  of  the  comiiany  as  annomuHHl  Include 
the  layiiif;  of  ii  caltle  from  (h'rmany  to  T(‘neriff<“,  thence  to  Liberia  and  (lerman 
West  .Africa  and  (lerman  Southwest  .Africa,  and  from  Tenerifl'e  to  Brazil.  'I’lie 
(lerman  (lov(>rnment  is  arrant iii}:  a  sultsidy  to  tbe  conc('rn  which  will  nu.arantet* 
tlie  interest  and  the  amortization  of  tlie  debentures  issued  l>y  tlie  company. 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NUTS. 

(’oiisul  (Jeorue  ii.  Pickerei.i.  forwards  from  Para  a  table  of  .sta¬ 
tistics  showing  tbe  output  of  Brazil  nuts  for  tbe  recent  harvtvst,  the 
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following  l)cinjr  a  summary  of  tlie  exports  in  hectoliters  (hectoliter= 
2.838  bushels)  : 


From — 

To  t'nitod  | 
States. 

To  EiiKland. 

1 

To  Conti¬ 
nent. 

Mimaos . 1 

Ifielolitf  If. 
3-2. 304 
7,  (KK) 
.’iO,  594 

llfctiiUl^rf. 

29,894 

Jlirfiiliters. 

4, 780 
3,449 
1,01.5 

Total . 

as,  Hsf) 

^9, S98  1 

08, 779 

9,244 

PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  loans  now  bein<r  {)laced  by  the  several 
state  ami  municij)al  Governments  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  certain  loans 
of  tlie  Federal  (lovernment.  and  in  response  to  inquiries,  Consul- 
(leneral  (i.  E.  Axdersox,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  submits  the  following; 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  Brazil,  prei)ared  by  the  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics  of  the  Brazilian  (lOvernment. 

The  fi}:ures  represent  the  delljir  e<piivalent  of  the  original  flfrnres  in  10n>;lish 
lH)un(ls.  with  tli«“  niilreis  v.-ilnt'd  at  l.t  pence  (.”>0  «Mits)  and  tiie  iwnnd  at  .$4.S6. 
Tile  pnlilic  deld  of  Itrazil  is  as  follows: 


Nature  of  deld. 

.\t  end  of  1900. 

At  end  of  1905. 

S357,.58.5, 323 
101, 000.  .514 

8;1.58,  3.57,285 
103,489,014 

Total  funded  debt . 

FloatiiiK-debt  jiaper . 

5iy,2r>i,8(;7 
.'m,  779, 8<;() 

.521,810,329 

.5.5,192,4'>4 

Total  feileral  debt . 

ri7/),  031 , 7‘J7 

.577,038,  783 

THE  MORRO  MANGANESE  MINE. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  principal  man<ranese-producinG  countries  of 
the  world,  her  output  of  manganese  ore  in  BiOti  haviiiG  amounted  to 
•JOL.-iOO  metric  tons.  Some  of  the  most  important  man<ranese  mines 
in  the  Republic  tire  near  Queluz,  in  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes.  One 
of  the  lai-Gest  of  these  is  "  Morro  (hi  Mhm^'  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  1.100  meters  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  0  kilometers  from  the 
station  of  Lafayette,  on  the  Central  Railway,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nect(“d  liy  a  branch  line  constructed  by  the  mining  company.  The 
building  of  this  branch  line  was  a  difficult  problem,  requiring  the 
moving  of  108.000  cubic  metei>;  of  earth,  and  the  hauling  of  ma¬ 
terials  aggregating  nearly  500,000  cubic  meters  over  a  line  0.840 
meters  long,  with  a  difference  of  level  of  127  meters  between  the 
termini.  The  branch  line  was  completed  on  November  12,  1002, 

'I'he  mineral-bearing  zone  of  the  propeidy  covers  about  5  hectares, 
and  for  a  long  time  attracted  but  little  attention,  the  ore  having  been 
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i'ei)()rte(l  by  the  first  explorers  as  of  inferior  quality.  Several  years 
ajro,  however,  the  deposit  was  carefully  studied  and  niininjr  opera¬ 
tions  were  conuuenced  on  a  larjre  scale.  The  Morro  <}n  Mhui  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  limited  liability  corporation  with  a  paid-np  capital  of 
l.()00.()00  niilrcis  ($r)’28.000).  d'he  equipment  in  service  in  100(1  was 
estimated  at  about  120.000  milrein  ($50,000),  of  which  80,000  iiiilreis 
($2(),000)  is  invested  in  the  railway  and  the  remainder  in  the  mines. 
'J'he  rolliii"  stock  on  the  branch  line  belonirs  to  the  (Vntral  llailwav. 

'Fhe  outcrop  of  ore  can  be  traced  over  a  distance  of  nearly  1.000 
meters.  The  country  rock  is  a  deeply  altered  eruptive  schistose,  and 
the  deposit  has  a  lenticular  form.  All  the  workinjjs  are  oj)en-cut 
terraces  running?  lenjrthwise  alon<r  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and  topo- 
jiraphic  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  possilde  to  carry  on  the  work 
simultaneously  alon^  a  face  7.50  meters  in  length.  This  enables 
mining  oiK'rations  to  be  carried  on  rapidly,  and  000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out  in  ten  hours,  and  the  output  could  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  increasing  the  number  of  laborers.  The  workings  have  a 
total  length  of  more  than  3.000  meters. 

After  the  ore  is  sorted  it  is  conveyed  in  the  mine  cars  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  ore  bins,  and  is  then  automatically  loaded,  through 
chutes,  on  to  the  freight  cars  of  the  Central  llailway.  In  1003,  1004, 
and  1005  the  annual  output  of  ore  was  about  OO.OOO  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  ore  mined  up  to  the  end  of  1007  was  200,108.800  kilo¬ 
grams.  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  for  1008  will  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  ))revious  years.  The  output  depends  largely  upon  the 
number  of  cars  the  Ontral  Railway  can  furnish  for  transporting 
the  jiroduct. 

('areful  ])rospecting  and  borings  have  shown  that  the  ore  deposit 
extends  more  than  120  meters  below  the  outcrop,  and  in  1004  the 
company  estimated  its  available  ore  body  at  5,000.000  tons.  Analy¬ 
ses  of  carload  lots  of  the  ore,  made  in  the  Cnited  States  and  Europe, 
give  an  average  of  .50  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  O.OO  to  0.08  per  cent  of  phosphorii.s. 

MEANS  OF  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  are  suggestions  made  by  a  business  man  of  Brazil 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  trade  with  that  country: 

III  nriU'r  to  promote  triule  lictwccii  Itrnzil  aiul  the  I'liiteil  States,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  lie  advantafiemis  to  estalilisii  as  soon  as  possilile  a  snlisidizeil 
steamsliip  service  lietween  tlie  two  countries  and  reduce  tlie  jireseiit  exorbi¬ 
tant  freifilit  rates  winch  effectually  iirevent  I'liitiHl  States  jirodncts  from  com- 
IK'tiii};  with  those  ef  Europe  in  the  Sontli  .Vmerican  markets.  Many  articles 
of  fnitt'd  States  orijtin  offer  advantajtes  in  iinality  and  price  over  similar 
European  articles.  Imt  on  account  of  the  hifrli  freistlit  rates  they  are  dearer 
and  are  jiassed  by  for  the  European  >;oods. 
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Aloreover,  it  bus  been  found  that  many  articles  of  purely  United  States 
origin  can  be  imported  more  cbeaply  via  liurope,  on  account  of  tbe  lower  frei^bt 
rates,  than  dirwtiy  from  tlie  United  States.  For  example,  fresb  fruits  shipped 
via  London  pay  only  balf  tlie  amount  tliey  would  pay  if  sent  via  New  York  or 
Hostou.  As  a  result,  Unittnl  States  fruits  are  imported  only  when  Europe  can 
not  supply  tbein.  Vessels  sailing'  directly  from  tbe  United  States  to  Brazil 
and  i‘(iuippetl  wilb  cold-storafie  facilities  cliarfie  sucb  excessive  freiubt  rates 
as  to  ecpial  or  exceed  tbe  value  of  tbe  mercbandise. 

Tbe  United  Stales  (lovernment  is  making  a  great  mistake  in  daily  losing 
ground  in  tbe  Brazilian  markets.  It  will  not  be  suri)rising  if  Argentina  should 
s(M)n  take  tbe  markels  of  northern  Brazil  as  it  lias  already  taken  those  of 
soutliern  Brazil,  and  if  within  a  short  time  tbe  principal  article  of  export  of 
tbe  Uuiteil  States — wheat  Hour — should  disajiiiear  completely  from  tbe  list  of 
exports  to  Brazil. 

Tbe  TTiited  States  manufacturers  are  largely  responsible  for  Ibis  condition 
of  afl'airs,  as  tliey  make  no  effort  to  produce  tlie  class  of  articles  which  have 
sale  in  tbe  Brazilian  markets,  but  endeavor  only  to  disjiose  of  tbe  domestic 
article,  which  in  many  cases  is  not  acceptalile. 

Enroiiean  manufacturers,  on  tbe  otlicr  liand,  especially  tbe  (lermans,  manu¬ 
facture  articles  especially  suited  to  tbe  needs  of  this  market,  with  tbe  result 
tliat  they  have  Imilt  up  a  strong  trade  which  is  increasing  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Brazilians  have  a  high  regard  for  brands,  and  so  soon  as  one  has  tlie  good 
fortune  to  become  known  and  esteemed  it  is  difficult  to  dlsjilace  it. 

UnitiHl  States  manufacturers  should,  whenever  jHissible,  send  samples  of 
what  they  manufacture  and  desire  to  sell,  for  it  is  difficult  to  convince  tbe 
merchants  of  Brazil  through  catalogues,  as  they  adhere  to  tbe  idea  that  “  seeing 
is  lielieving." 

It  is  advisable  also  that  they  transact  Imsiness  tbrougb  commission  houses, 
as  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  prefm’able.  Tlie  commissiou  merchants 
follow  tbe  imsiness  customs  in  tlie  different  cities — that  is,  tbe  conditions  of 
selling  and  terms  of  crinlit — always  endeavoring  to  follow  tbe  Europeans  and 
never  giving  tluuii  tlie  least  advantage. 

Tbe  leading  Brazilian  markets,  espwially  Bio,  Bahia,  and  Minas,  have  a 
reputation  for  solvency  and  probity.  Tlu're  is  no  reason  to  refuse  a  credit  of 
ninety  days  wIkmi  European  merchants  grant  credits  of  from  one  liundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Especially  in  tlie  dry  goods  trade, 
credits  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  are  always  given.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  grant  a  credit  of  over  ninety  days,  Imt  it  seems  to  me  imjiossible 
otherwise  to  increase  business,  for  it  is  tbe  custom  hens  and  the  least  that  is 
acceifft'd  from  Europeans,  who  consider  it  a  good  business  itroiiositlon  to 
grant  it. 

Another  great  difficulty  is  that  the  United  States  merchants  do  not  conduct 
their  correspondence  in  tlie  language  of  this  country.  The  English  language  is 
but  little  used  in  Brazil,  and  tlie  majority  of  the  Brazilian  merchants  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  so  that  wIumi  tliey  receive  a  circular  or  prospectus  in 
English  tlu'y  throw  it  asi<b>  williout  paying  tlie  least  attention  to  it.  The  same 
thing  hapiiens  with  any  letter  or  jiroposal  they  may  ri'cidve.  They  readily 
understand  Siianish  when  spoken,  although  tliey  do  not  read  it  easily,  therefore 
I  think  for  real  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  correspondence  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Portuguese. 

A  fixed  rate  of  excliange  in  iiounds  sterling  should  b(‘  estalilished  liy  some 
commercial  assmuation,  taking  an  average  of  the  market  fluctuations  for  a 
week  or  month.  For  examitle,  .$4.8;{  when  the  market  price  lluctuates  between 
$4.84  and  $4.82i. 
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The  method  of  packiiif;  ustnl  in  the  I'liiteil  States  trade  is  too  expensive, 
owins  to  the  great  number  of  i)ackages  of  small  weight.  Tins  metliod,  while 
convenient  for  transportation,  makes  trade  ditlicidt,  for  the  Brazilian  regula¬ 
tions  require  customs,  clearance,  and  cartage  diu*s  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  packages,  t'ommission  merchants  sliould  place  in  a  single  box 
orders  of  one  or  more  manufacturers,  giving  separately  tlie  corresponding 
weight  of  each  article:  that  is,  the  li'gal,  net,  and  gross  weight  of  the  box. 

The  French  and  (ierman  consular  invoices  give  the  weight  of  tlie  articles  and 
boxes  separately,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  calculation  of  the  duty,  especially 
as  the  majority  of  articles  jiay  duties  according  to  their  weight. 

The  decimal  unit  kilogram  should  be  used,  and  the  weight  of  each  class  of 
goods  should  be  given  separately  according  to  the  customs  tariff. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU. 

Throujfh  the  initiative  of  the  committee  representin*;  the  Brazilian 
State  of  Bahia  at  the  National  Exposition  of  1908.  it  has  been  re¬ 
solved  to  inauofurate  in  the  Bahia  Pavilion  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  an  a"ri- 
cultiiral  and  industrial  bureau  for  the  propa<randa  of  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  also  to  introdtice  improved  methods  of  development  of 
such  resources. 

In  forwardin';  this  information,  United  States  Uonsul  Pierre 
Pai  l  Demers,  at  Bahia,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  bureau  can  be 
of  valuable  assistance  to  jiroducers.  manufacturers,  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States  desirous  of  introducin';  their  <;oods.  and  advises 
that  all  interested  persons  should  send  their  catalogues,  price  lists, 
commercial  reviews,  trade  notes,  etc.,  to  the  director.  Mr.  A.  J. 
i)E  Souza  Carxeiro,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  desired  not  only  to  exploit  the  production  of  Bahia,  but  also 
of  other  States  of  the  Bejuiblic.  coveidnj;  j;eneral  data  regardin';  agri¬ 
culture.  commerce,  and  industries. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  called  for 
jiroposals  for  the  lease  of  the  railways  of  southern  Minas  Geraes  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  system  to  connect  at  Cruzeiro  station  with 
the  Central  Bailway  of  Brazil.  This  system  will  coinjirise  the  Minas 
and  Bio  Bailway.  the  main  line  of  the  Muzambinho  Bailway  be¬ 
tween  Tres  Coracbes  and  Monte  Bello  and  the  Campanha  branch 
of  the  same,  which  have  already  been  incorporated  Avith  tbe  Minas 
and  Bio  Bailway:  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Areado  to  Sao 
vSebastiao  do  Paraiso  and  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Passos,  and  thence  to 
the  Bio  Grande  Biver;  the  construction  of  the  Campanha  branch  to 
the  city  of  Machado,  by  way  of  Siio  Gon(;alo  do  Sapucahy;  and  a 
branch  from  some  point  between  Tres  Corac^bes  and  Varginha  to 
connect  with  the  M’^est  of  Alinas  Bailway  and  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  of  this  region.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  sixty  years. 
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The  biuljrot  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Imlustrv  and  Public 
AVorks  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  1901)  authorizes  the  (lovernment  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow  puijre  railway  con¬ 
necting^  Sfio  Paulo  dos  A«rudos  with  the  port  of  Canamhi,  and  the 
construction  of  the  branch  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Pio  (Jrande  to  the 
frontier  of  Missiones.  also  a  branch  from  (llycerio  station  to  the 
Ar<rentine  frontier,  via  Palmas.  Various  improvement  works  are 
authorized  in  the  bar  of  Cananea. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Kailway  and  Kiver  Navi<ration  Company  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  branch 
line  to  liaurii.  where  it  will  make  direct  connection  with  the  Xorth- 
western  Kailway  of  Brazil  which.  to<;ether  with  the  line  extending 
from  Itajiura  to  Corumba  and  the  Bolivian  frontier,  forms  the  great 
artery  connecting  Brazil  with  the  Pan-American  system.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  concession,  the  transcontinental  line  which  has  its  initial 
point  in  Bauru  will  have  two  outlets  to  the  maritime  jiorts  of  Brazil, 
one  through  the  Sorocabana  Kailway  and  the  other  through  the  Sao 
I’aulo  Kailway. 

The  (Jovernment  of  Brazil  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  firm 
PitoENCA.  Eciieverria  C\,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Sao  Luiz  to  ('axias  and  the  Itaipii  branch,  in  the  State  of  Maranhao. 
The  jieriod  within  whi<'h  these  lines  are  to  be  completed  is  fort}’ 
months  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  One  of  the  princijial  engi¬ 
neering  work's  consists  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mosipiito  Kiver. 

The  President  of  Brazil  approved  on  September  17,  1908,  the 
contract  signed  between  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Brazil  (Jreat  Southern  Kailway  for  the  construction  and  lease  of 
the  railway  between  Itacjui  and  Sao  Borja.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  railway  is  to  become  the  jiroperty  of  the  Federal  (Jov- 
ernment.  the  concessionaire  enjoying  the  lease  of  the  same  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  Payments  are  to  be  made  in  paper  bonds 
bearing  o  j)er  cent  intere.st.  and  the  maximum  jirice  jiei'  kilometer  is 
stipulated  at  50  canton.  The  line  must  be  finished  by  October  31, 
1910. 

'I'he  Director  of  the  Brazilian  Central  Kailway  has  submitted  his 
re])ort  on  the  new  route  of  the  branch  line  between  Sahara  and  Sant’- 
Anna  de  Ferros.  The  new  route  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
shorter  than  the  old  route  and  of  traversing  a  richer  agricultural 
and  mineral  section.  The  maximum  grade  of  the  new  route  is  0.019. 

The  survey  and  estimates  for  the  extension  of  the  Sobral  Kailway 
from  the  town  of  Cratheus.  in  the  State  of  (Vara,  to  Therezina,  in 
the  State  of  Piauhy.  have  been  approved.  This  line  will  have  a 
length  of  about  *200  miles. 
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All  executive  decree  of  November  5,  1908,  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  Rio  (irande 
do  Norte  ('entral  Railway  between  Taipu  and  Caico,  to  the  Rrm 
ProEX^’A  &  (ioi'VEA. 

By  a  tlecree  of  December  3,  1908,  the  time  fixed  for  the  termination 
of  the  railway  between  Alcobaca  and  Praia  da  Itainha,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  built  by  the  Northern  Railway  Comjiany  of  Brazil,  has  been 
extended  two  years. 

The  section  of  railway,  about  27  miles  long,  between  Alcoba(:a  and 
Bren  Branco,  in  the  State  of  Para,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2-1. 


EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  1908. 


The  total  export  duties  collected  by  the  (iovernment  of  Chile  in 
1908  were  $0,888,431.15  Chilean  gold,  of  the  value  of  18d.,  and 
$0,079,581.22  Chilean  currency,  as  compared  with  $5,774,573.81  Chil¬ 
ean  gold,  and  $8.035.574.J>8  Chilean  currency  in  1907.  The  import 
duties  collected  by  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  in  1908 
amounted  to  $19,859  Chilean  gold,  of  the  value  of  18d.,  and  $5,895,- 
404.41  Chilean  currency,  as  compared  with  $342,090  Chilean  gold  and 
$7,793,507.29  Chilean  currency  in  1907. 

EXPORTS  IN  SEPTEMBER.  1908. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Chile  for  September,  1908,  was  17,907,- 
0)40  gold  pesos,"  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Animal  substances, 
454.009;  vegetable  products.  1,479.030;  mineral  substances,  10,010,040, 
and  miscellaneous  products,  17.295.  The  largest  single  item  of 
export  consisted  of  nitrate  of  .soda  to  the  value  of  13,218,784  pesos. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Reporting  from  Punta  Arenas,  United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Rowe 
states  that  the  trade  of  the  port  shows  a  steady  gain  both  in  imports 
and  expoi-ts  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  advance  for  15)0(i  being 
about  30  per  cent.  For  lt»07,  imports  figured  for  $2,019,489  and  ex¬ 
ports  for  $1.()()8.3()0.40.  Of  these  sums  the  share  of  the  United  States 
was  $9(*),709.80  and  $9,918,  respectively.  These  figures,  while  lower 


One  gold  i»eso  tniuals  l.Sd.  (.$0.^05  United  States  currency). 


VIEW  OF  PUERTO  MONTT,  CHILE. 


ON  A  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  PERU. 

After  crossiiiK  file  ('ordillera-i.  running  imrallel  w  ith  the  coast,  there  is  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Montana,  or  forest  lands,  whieh  cover  all  the  territory 
1‘XtetiditiK  eastward  from  the  ftsit  of  the  mountains,  formitnr  a  vast  area  traversed  hy  rivers  and  streams  w  hieh  are  the  sources  of  the  iniKlity 
.\mai’on.  Here  are  the  immense  forests  of  hard  woods,  ruhher  trees,  medieinul  and  aromatic  platits,  atid  a  wealth  of  trun's.  balsams,  resins, etc. 
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than  the  record  of  190(),  show  the  value  of  the  conmierce  through  i 

the  port,  and  their  decline  was  due  to  the  generally  prevailing  coni-  j 

niercial  depression,  in  which  the  low  price  of  wool  was  a  salient  * 

feature.  : 

The  leading  industry  of  the  territory  served  through  this  port  is 
sheep  raising,  nine  large  companies,  capitalized  at  over  $2,000,000, 
being  interested  projirietoi's  of  ranges,  while  many  smaller  ones  also  I 

carrj'  on  successful  operations.  There  are,  approximately,  2,000,000  1 

head  of  sheep  in  the  district,  exclusive  of  Argentine  territory.  The  | 

product  of  the  industry  had  a  commercial  value,  in  lOOC),  of  $1,048,-  I 

{>41.80,  with  10.000.000  pounds  of  wool.  Sheep  pelts  were  sold  | 

during  the  year  to  the  number  of  3()3.020  for  $181,320.  An  impetus  i 

will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  this  branch  of  activity  by  adequate  i 

transportation.  i 

Next  in  commercial  importance  to  sheep  raising  is  the  exploitation  I 

of  gold  mines,  from  which  the  output  in  1900  was  worth  $180,000, 
though  larger  returns  were  previousl}’  reported.  This  decline  was 
caused  by  the  ajiplication  of  improper  machinery  and  to  inexperienced 
operators  rather  than  by  a  lack  of  product. 

liumbering  is  rendered  profitable  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
available  timber  land,  while  coal  deposits  have  bemi  reported  as 
existing  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  poimlatioii  of  the  city  is  given  as  12.000. 

SULPHUR  IN  THE  TACNA  DISTRICT. 

Consul  Hea  IIaxna,  of  Iquique,  in  response  to  a  California  inquiry, 
has  secured  from  a  firm  in  Chile  information  in  regard  to  the  deposits 
and  refining  of  sulphur  in  Chile.  The  agent  of  the  refinery  at  Tacna 
writes  as  follows: 

As  to  the  advisability  of  s<>curins  crude  native  snlpimr  in  Tacna  and  its 
neiKld>orhood  and  sldppin^  same  to  tlie  I'nited  States  for  retineinent  or  to  be 
nse«l  tliere,  tlie  crude  sulpliur  is  never  sent  to  Tacna,  nor  yet  is  it  made  np  for 
exportation,  as  tiie  dan>;er  is  tliat  in  tlie  crude  state  tiiere  is  a  foreijm  matter 
tliat  would  Imrn  any  class  of  sack  in  wldcli  it  mi^lit  iie  sbippinl. 

Tlie  two  classes  of  siilplinr  to  lie  secnri'd  in  tliis  district  are:  (1)  Aznfre 
snldimado  or  tlonr  snlplinr  of  a  ley  of  ittt.S'J  and  75° ;  (2)  retiiu'il  snlplinr  in 
lumiis  of  a  ley  of  Tlie  price  of  tlie  former  is  !i!t!..‘i0  Cliilean  (at  IS  pence 

excbanf;4‘=!t!2.2!>!)5  American  >told)  jier  (piintal  (t01.(!l  iKamds)  and  tlie  retined 
at  .'f4..‘!0  (,'f1..5(!!)5  American  sold).  Hotli  tliesi'  jirices  are  casli  down  for  tlie 
pKHls  plactHl  in  tlu‘  railway  station  at  Tacna.  To  insiiri'  a  >:eiieral  all-ronnd 
supply  contracts  must  be  made  and  a  few  commissions  allowed. 

Tlieri*  is  already  some  sclieme  to  secure  tlie  wliole  priHlnction,  but  we  are 
witlioiit  full  details,  l-'roin  one  source  a  supply  of  .5tH)  (piintals  montlily  can  lie 
I'ontracted,  and  tills  can  lie  easily  doubled,  sliould  Hie  business  apiiear  feasible, 
on  tlie  terms  indicated. 
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IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  AND  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Reporting  on  Chile.in  industrial  development.  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  Alfred  A.  Wixslow  states  that  during  lt)07  farm  and  dairy  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  value  of  $1  .o.'iO.HSd  was  imported,  of  which  the  Ignited 
States  furnished  ^lost  farm  machinery  is  admitted  free 

of  duty.  Of  the  thrashing  machines,  valued  at  ShW).")!,  the  United 
States  supplied  07  per  cent;  of  the  hay  pivsses.  worth  $44.28(),  the 
Ignited  States  supplied  88  per  cent  and  Oreat  Britain  the  balance; 
of  the  $140,4.30  worth  of  plows  the  United  States  furnished  74  per 
cent  and  (lermany  25  per  cent:  of  the  $0,544  worth  of  reapers  the 
United  States  furnished  20  jier  cent  and  (Ireat  Britain  07  per  cent; 
of  the  $140,040  worth  of  Hour-milling  machinery  the  United  States 
furnished  48  per  cent,  (Ireat  Britain  20  per  cent,  and  (lermany  22 
per  cent :  of  the  $102,373  worth  of  spades  and  shovels  the  United 
States  supplied  12  per  cent.  (Ireat  Britain  70  per  cent,  and  (lermany 
15  per  cent ;  of  the  $48,044  worth  of  axes,  picks,  etc.,  the  Ignited  .States 
supplied  15  per  cent  and  Germany  77  per  cent:  and  of  the  $782.42t) 
worth  of  farm  machinery  and  apparatus  not  classified  the  United 
.States  supplied  0(5  per  cent.  Great  Britain  15  per  cent,  and  Germany 
12  per  cent. 

The  Sociedad  Nacional  de  A(/ri(  uItura  at  Santiago,  composed  of 
many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  country,  aided  by  the  Xational  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  doing  much  to  advance  agricultural  interests  in  Chile. 
The  society  publishes  a  creditable  monthly  magazine  entitled  the 

13 ulet in  dc  la  Sociedad  Xaeion<d  de  A(jriealt}tm." 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Consul-General  of  Colombia  in  New  York,  in  an  interesting 
report  recently  made  to  his  Government,  states  that  the  Bureau  of 
Information  ojiened  in  that  city  in  100(5  has  been  visited  by  hundreds 
of  persons  in  search  of  data  concerning  Colombia,  and  that  a  large 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the  commercial  centers  of 
the  United  .States  regarding  the  advantages  the  Republic  offers  at 
the  present  time  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  oj)en  to  those  desiring  to  develop  the  industries  of  the  country. 
The  Consul-General  recommends  that  samples  of  the  natural  products 
of  Colombia  be  furnished  him  for  exhibition,  and  that  maps  and  other 
information  be  sent  him  for  distribution  to  interested  parties. 
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United  States  capitalists  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the 
exploitation  of  rubber,  in  the  operation  of  <rold.  silver,  platinum, 
and  other  mines,  and  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  Republic.  A  Boston  syndicate  of  capitalists  has  organized 
the  Colombia  Develoimient  Company,  which  proposes  to  exploit  a 
number  of  industries  in  tlie  country.  Other  cajiitalists  are  becominfr 
interested  in  the  Kejmblic,  and  especially  in  the  woods,  mininjr,  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  department  of  Ma<rdalena.  Many  re- 
(piests  hav('  been  made  for  copies  of  the  mining  code  and  the  law 
relating  to  public  lands. 

NEW  TEXTILE  PLANT. 

A  textile  ])lant  of  commercial  value  is  reported  by  United  States 
Consul  Maxxix(;.  of  Cartagena,  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  (’olom- 
hiaii  forest  of  Carare  by  Josk  Mabia  Lixdo.  a  naturalist  of  Bogota, 
d'lie  plant  has  been  assigned  to  the  family  liromclitfreonti,  and  is  said 
to  furiush  a  filler  specially  adajited  for  manufacture  into  curtains 
and  other  textiles  of  household  adornment. 

DECREE  CONCERNING  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  FORESTS. 

An  important  decree  I'eguiating  the  law  coucerning  public  lands 
and  forests  is  published  in  the  "  Dunio  (fp'ridl."  of  ('olombia.  of 
November  ;>().  llXts. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

riie  "Didl'to  Ofiildl"  of  Colombia,  of  November  28,  lt>()S.  pub¬ 
lishes  an  important  decr(*(“  of  Novemluu'  17  of  the  same  year  con¬ 
cerning  immigration. 

ALCOHOL  CONCESSION. 

Consul  Lsaac  a.  Manxinc,  of  C’artagena,  sends  the  information 
that  the  (Jovernment  of  Colombia  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  num- 

I) er  of  Colombian  citizens  conveying  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  for  a  jieriod  of  five  years  in 
the  district  of  Bogota  and  the  department  of  Cundinamarca. 

Should  the  Government  issue  rules  governing  the  manufacture  of 
denatured  alcohol,  the  concessionaires  must  form  a  stock  company 
within  ninety  days  from  the  approval  of  the  contract.  October  22, 

II) 08;  but  if  the  rules  do  not  issue  within  thirty  days,  then  the  con¬ 
tract  period  will  be  extended  for  another  year. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Colombian  Government  that  the  growers 
and  ju-oducers  of  cane  sugar  should  interest  themselves  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  will 
h(‘  given  the  jireference  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  company  to  he 
organized. 

O.SSOO— mill.  2— on - 12 
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'I’he  (Tovorninent  jrnuits  tho  new  ontt'rpriso  froedom  from  all  taxa¬ 
tion.  national  or  municipal,  as  well  as  free  import  of  machinery,  ma¬ 
terial.  etc.,  necessiirv  for  the  manufacture  of  its  product.  In  consid¬ 
eration  of  this,  however,  the  (loveiannent  Avill  share  in  the  net  i)rofits 
of  the  concern  in  the  amount  of  '2},  per  cent  the  first  year;  5  per  cent 
the  second;  10  per  cent  the  third;  20  per  cent  the  fourth  year;  and 
2.5  jH>r  cent  the  fifth  year.  The  company  is  also  re(piired  to  sell  its 
j)roduct  at  a  jn’ice  not  exceeding  18  cents  per  liter  (1.0.507  quarts) 
at  the  factory.  It  is  j)roposed  to  use  the  denatured  alcohol  for  fuel, 
light,  etc. 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FOR  1908  9. 


The  customs  receii)ts  of  the  Iiej)ul)lic  of  Costa  l\ica  for  the  months 
of  Aj)ril  to  October,  1008,  inclusive,  amounted  to  2.350.704.2.5  colones 
($1,057,500),  as  compared  with  2.035.205.11  colouen  ($1,320,750)  for 
the  same  i)eriod  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  'I’he  budget  estimate  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1008-0  was  2.712,500  coJones 
($1,220,400).  making  a  decrease  of  actual  receipts  over  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  budget,  for  the  ])eriod  referred  to.  of  3()2.218  coloncx 
($1  (>2.000). 

For  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  receipts  are  given  as  2.7.50.3(>().40 
colonex. 


CONSULAR  TARIFF  LAW. 

'I'he  “  (idcetd  O-ficUtl"  of  December  1,  1008.  j)ublishes  the  full  text 
of  the  tariff  law  establishing  the  fees  to  he  collected  in  consulates- 
general.  consulates,  and  vice-consulates  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  law,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1000,  contains  (‘>5  articles, 
treats  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  notarial  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  miscellaneous  matters,  and  business  of  a  judicial  character, 
e.xemptions,  and  general  and  final  i)rovisions. 

SHOE  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Deputy  Cons»d-Cieneral  IIkxrv  1*.  SrAKRF/rr.  writing  from  TTavana, 
says  that  the  importance  of  the  Cuban  market  to  the  American  shoe 


MONUMENT  CELEBRATING  THE  TRIUMPH  OVER  WILLIAM  WALKER,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

In  <'<)mmemnrati<>n  nf  the  triumph  over  this  famous  filihusterer  and  his  expulsion  from  Central  .Xnierica  in  IK.')"  tlie  (iovernment  of 
t^osta  Kica  dei'reed  tlie  I'reetion  of  this  monument  in  tlie  capital  city.  It  was  unveiled  September  l.i,  1X95,  tlie  seventy-fourth 
anniversary  of  tlie  independence  of  Central  America. 
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nianiifacturor  is  strikinjrly  ovidc'iit  from  a  perusal  of  the  statistics  of 
shoe,  importations  into  the  Republic  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  especially  from  Spain,  dnrinjr  the  past  five  years.  These 
lifrnres  show  a  heavy  decline  in  the  imimrtations  from  Spain  and  a 
correspondinj;  increase  in  the  importations  from  the  Ignited  States. 

d'he  values  of  shoe  importations  into  Cuba  for  1!>0(>  and  1907  were 
as  follows: 


From — 

I'HIT. 

men’s  footwear. 

fipaiii . 

I'niti'il  siiiU'S . ' 

OtIuT  countries . 

S03.tM'.t  . 
4.;>o.> 

$14(1,8% 
1, 123, 405 
2, 642 

Total  . 

1 .  4'.K) 

l.f>72,943 

Wt»MEN’S  KO<»TWE.\R. 

Spain  . 

(Tiitcd  States . 

248, 7f4i 
l,2l2i,s;iit 
3.211 

240,037 

1,44.M.« 

1,867 

Total . 

l.olT.MB 

1 , 687, 0-VJ 

C H  1 1 J  > |{  EN  ’ S  F( )(>T  W  !•: .\  R . 

Spain . 

ITiited  States . 

Other  eonntries . 

l.i2,73l 
320, 02H 
207 

l.'.l,2.')7 
434, 1 10 
326 

Tot.il . 

1 12. 

,’■>.8.-).  723 

Fntm — 

1906. 

1907. 

ALFAROATAS. 

China . 

Fratiee . 

Spain  . 

I'nited  States . 

Other  eonntries . 

?7. 90.5 
27, 2:i5 
l.sl,243 

2, 202 

$13,r>08 
16,368 
270, 974 
3, 094 
3, 203 

Total . 

220,760 

307,147 

ALL  OTHER  F<M)TWEAR. 

China . 

France . 

rnite<l  States . 

787 

1,103 

130 

1,113 

117 

1  1 , 

88 

Total . 

2. 020 

2.876 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


NEW  SANITARY  LAW. 


The  sanitary  law  2)assed  by  the  t'onjiress  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  on  A])ril  3,  1908,  and  duly  promnl^ated  by  President  Cacf.ues 
on  June  0  of  the  same  year,  became  operative  on  .lamiarv  1,  1909. 
This  imi)ortant  law.  which  is  rei)rodnced  in  full  in  the  "  Gaceta 
Ofichd  "  of  the  Dominican  Rej)nhlic  of  December  n,  1908.  contains 
39  articles,  d'he  law  prescribes  that  all  sanitary  matters  shall  he  in 
the  hands  of  three  sanitary  boards — i.  e.,  a  central  lutard  for  the 
nation  and  ])rovincial  and  mnidcipal  boai'ds  for  the  i)rovinces  and 
mmucipalities.  The  central  board  is  composed  of  t)  members,  the 
provincial  boards  of  T,  and  tlie  mnnicipal  boards  of  .“i  members. 
Pi'ovisions  arc*  made  for  the  establishment  of  sanitary  stations  in  the 
maritime  ports  of  the  Republic. 


NEW  SANITARY  LAW. 


The  jMiblic-liealtli  law.  proinuljrated  by  the  President  of  Ecuador 
on  October  29,  1908.  contains  the  following  j)rovisi()ns : 

The  (’onfiress  of  the  Itepuhlic  of  Eeinulor,  considcTiiif;  that  the  i)ul)lic  health 
is  the  supnaiie  law  of  the  iieople,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  well-hi‘in>t  of 
the  iKH(iile,  hut  also  witli  re^rard  to  oiir  intiu'iiationai  ndations,  dt'orees: 

Aktici.k  1.  That  there  shall  he  estahlished  a  I’nhlic  Health  St'rvice  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  shall,  if  possible,  he  eoiniKtsed  of  physieians,  and  shall  consist  of  (1)  one 
Director  and  two  assistants,  (2)  one  suhdirector  and  two  assistants  for  each 
city  or  town  where  their  s(‘rvices  may  l)e  necessary.  Cl)  such  einployiH's  as  the 
Director  may  deem  lU'cessary. 

Art.  2.  The  Director  of  I'nhiic  Health  shall  h«'  naiiH'd  hy  ('on};ress  or  hy  the 
Council  of  Stiite  when  Conjrress  is  not  in  session  and  shall  he  under  tlie  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Director  shall  reside  in 
(luayaiiuil  and  his  duties  and  attrihutious  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  name  his 
assistants  and,  with  tli<‘  approval  of  tlie  I’residcnt,  the  sul)directors  for  the 
different  cities  and  towns  in  the  lt(*puhlic;  (2)  to  remov<*  from  their  places  his 
assistants  and  the  suhdire<-tors :  Cl)  formulate  refjidatious  ndatini;  to  hytriene 
and  public  health,  and  also  r<‘i:idatious  ;;overuiui;  maritime',  interprovinciai, 
and  interurhan  (luarantine  and  submit  tliese  refrulations  for  the  approval  of  the 
I’resident ;  <-4)  to  set*  tluit  tiu'st!  r<*f;ulations  art*  enforct-tl. 

,\KT.  ?>.  Till*  assistants  of  the  suhilirectors  shall  he  nametl  and  remuuerateil 
hy  till*  municipality  of  tiu*  canton  wlu*rt*  tlu*y  rt*ipiir(*  to  st*rve  during  the 
first  ilays  of  .Fiinuary  of  <*ach  yt*ar,  on  the  approval  of  the  suhtlirt*ctor. 

Art.  4.  The  duti<*s  of  tin*  suhilir«*ctors  shall  he  as  follows:  (1)  To  st'e  that 
th<*  provisions  of  this  act  anil  the  re;;ulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are 
enforc<*d :  (2)  formulate*  re*f;ulations  for  the  cities  or  towns  where  their  serv¬ 
ices  are  rendered,  which  resiulatiou,  on  heiiif'  approve*!!  hy  the  Director  of  I'uhlic 
Hi*alth,  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  municipality  for  the*ir  ai>proval  and  enforce*- 
ment.  The  political  (federal)  and  municipal  authoritie's  shall  aid  in  e*ve*ry 
way  jKissihle  in  the  e*nforc(*meut  of  these*  re*};ulatious. 

Art.  5.  The  salary  of  the  Director  of  I'uhlic  Healtli  shall  he*  SOO  .s'Hcrc.s*  per 
month,  and  that  of  each  of  his  assistants  .“>(10  siicrfs  ii(*r  month. 

Art.  0.  The  sev(*ral  municipalities  shall  furnish  such  funds  as  may  he  ni*ces- 
sary  te>  protis-t  the  public  health  in  their  r(*spe*ctive  jurisdictions,  unless  there 
is  a  spes'ial  fund  provid(*il  for  siicli  work. 

.\rt.  7.  The  suhdiri*ctors  of  jiuhlic  health  shall  he  ex  ollieio  presidents  of  the 
hoards  of  li(*allh  in  their  respiH-tive  cili(*s  and  towns. 

.\rt.  8.  The*  Director  of  Public  llealtii  is  authorized  to  suspend,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  any  regulation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  if  in  his  opinion  It  is  to 
(he  interest  of  the  luihlic  ^ood  to  do  so. 

.\rt.  !).  Municipal  health  regulations  which  may  he*  in  e*onllict  with  (he  renu- 
latioiis  of  the  Public  Health  Service*  shall  he*  void. 

Art.  10.  Tim  Dire*ctoi-  of  Public  He*alth  shall  }rive*  heaiil  in  the*  sum  eif  .7,<K)0 
.vHcrc.'i  feir  the*  faithful  pe'rformance*  eif  his  elulie*s  and  tlm  manaue*me*nt  eif 
(he  public  funds  intruste*el  tei  his  e-are;  aiiel  if  it  can  he*  jirovt*!!  that  he  know- 
iiiKl.v  inisiiseKl  the-sei  funds,  or  if  he*  rece*ives  or  knowingly  pe*rmits  others  to 
re*ce*ive  any  jiay  or  e*molumeut  for  tlm  puriieise*  eif  iutluenciii);  for  eir  apiiust  any 


LOADING  CACAO  ON  A  SHIP  IN  THE  GUAYAS  RIVER,  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR. 

Kcumliir  jiroiliuTs  ii  siiiuTior  i|imlity  of  oncno,  which  is  very  much  in  (Icnmml,  iiml  the 
yearly  croixiiiKiuiits  toahoiit  ‘20  i>cr  cent  of  the  world's  |irtMiuetion.  Shipments  of 
cacao  constitute  more  tlian  N'>  pcT  cent  of  tlie  totai  ex|a)rts  of  the  Kepuhlic,  white  the 
total  fiweitrn  commerce  amounts  only  to  three  times  the  value  of  cacao  exports. 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &c  Underwood. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

The  principal  streets  iif  tlie  city  present  n  mirst  lively  appearance,  with  tinndreds  of  people  niul  heasis  of  lairrlen  in  constant 
motion.  Tire  city  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  hy  two  dee|)  ravines  (unehradas),  tlirongli  which  rnsli  the  torrents  of 
melted  snow  froni  the  siirriaindiiiK  hills.  These  ipiehradas  are  mostly  covered  with  vanlts  and  arches,  which  form  liigh- 
ways  from  one  seelion  of  the  city  to  another.  The  territory  over  wliieh  the  city  extends  is  exeeeiliiiKly  uneven,  ami  the 
slojies  and  spurs  of  the  surnaindiimr  hills  [iress  ilown  toward  the  main  plaza  from  three  ililTer-nt  siili's.  The  streets, 
iieverthele.ss,  are  generally  regular,  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  the  ]>rineipal  ones  are  paveil. 
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nu'asurcs  to  be  enforced,  or  if  it  can  lie  proven  that  he  has  unlawfully  used  his 
inlluenee  or  f.ienities  for  private  piin,  this  bond  shall  be  forfeited  wholly  or  in 
part,  accordinj;  to  tlie  jtravity  of  tlu*  ease,  and  on  eonvietioii  he  shall  lie  pun- 
islu'd  liy  a  tine  of  from  .5(M)  to  .si/erev.  or  by  iinprisoniuent  for  a  term  of 

from  six  months  to  two  years,  or  botii,  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  court,  funds  so 
eolI(*eted  to  belong  to  tin*  fnnds  of  said  sm'viee.  In  order  that  the  Director  of 
I'ublic  Health  may  be  pnnislied  for  derelictions  of  his  subordinates,  it  sliall  be 
nect'ssiiry  to  prove  tliat  he  iiad  ^niity  knowlcd;;e  of  tlie  acts  and  tiiat  tlie  Kiiilty 
subordinate  should  be  previously  convicted.  If  tlie  Director  of  I’ublic  Health 
knowingly  consents  tliat  ids  siibordinati's  sliall  misuse  tiieir  faculty  or  intiiience 
for  jirivale  train,  lie  sliall  be  responsible  in  tlie  manlier  already  stated,  and  his 
siibordinalt's  on  conviction  of  such  dereliction  shall  be  lined  not  less  than  50(1 
nor  more  tlian  2.(Ht()  .vacirs,  or  by  iniprisonment  for  a  term  of  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  or  botli.  in  the  discretion  of  tlie  court. 

.\KT.  11.  With  tlie  namiiifr  of  the  Dirintor  of  I’ublic  Health  the  other  ortraui- 
zations  in  (Jiiayaiinil  liaviiifr  similar  duties  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  sliall  de¬ 
liver  by  inventory  to  tlie  Director  of  I’ublic  Healtli  all  tlieir  funds,  rents,  ollices, 
accessories,  books,  accounts,  lazarettos,  etc.  Tin*  Uoniisioii  KsiKH-ial  di*  Sane- 
aniiento  will  transfer  all  of  the  ollices,  accessories,  books,  acconnts,  lazarettos, 
etc.,  to  said  Director  for  the  use  of  the  I’ublic  H»‘altli  Service:  and  in  the  act 
of  ett'ectin^r  this  transfer  tlie  Comision  Especial  de  SaneamiiMito  sliall  be  dis- 
solvi'd  and  its  duties  and  attributions  shall  devolve  uiion  and  jiass  to  tlie  I’ublic 
Health  .Service  liercin  providi-d  for.  duties  and  attributions  which  are  detimal 
in  tlie  execaitive  decree  of  .March  24,  1!K)S. 

Akt.  12.  The  I’ublic  Healtli  Service  shall  be  provided  witli  a  fund  of  240,(HK> 
niicrcs  per  annum  autliorized  liy  the  law  of  fjeiieral  appropriations,  wliich  fund 
shall  be  destined  for  tlie  ]iayment  of  salaries,  the  acipiisition  of  materials,  sus- 
tainiii};  of  lazarettos,  and  otlier  expenses  of  tlie  s(>rvice.  and  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  noverniiif;  tlie  administration  of  public  funds. 
The  I’nblic  Health  Service  shall  deposit  its  funds  in  tlie  Hank  of  Ikaiador,  in 
the  city  of  (Inayaipiil,  and  shall  chwk  on  such  funds,  tlie  accounts  to  be  approved 
by  tlie  (lovernor  of  tlie  Province  of  (Jnayas.  In  case  of  urfient  necessity,  as  in 
times  of  eiiidemics,  the  I’resident  of  the  Kepnblic  shall  increase  these  fnnds  iit 
his  discretion.  The  funds  mentioned  in  tliis  article  shall  be  dedicated  to  tlie 
work  of  sanitation  of  the  city  of  (Jnayaquil  in  conformity  witli  tlie  decree  of 
.Marcli  24,  T.MIS. 

For  tlie  sanitiition  of  other  places  in  the  Heiiulilic  funds  shall  be  |irovided  by 
the  respi'ctive  mnniciiialities.  and  those  municipalities  are  authorized  to  impose 
the  necessary  taxes;  but  in  case  of  ur};eut  necessity  tlie  funds  herein  iirovided 
for  may  be  drawn  upon,  but  in  this  ciise  the  amounts  taken  shall  be  refunded 
to  tlie  I’nblic  Health  .stervice. 

.\rt.  1.‘>.  The  Director  of  I’nblic  Health,  on  assumiii};  charfre  of  his  duties  and 
resiionsibilities,  will  formulate  reftulations  whicli  he  shall  submit  to  a  com¬ 
mission  formed  of  the  deans  of  tlie  faculties  of  medicine  and  law  iiiid  one  other 
member  of  each  of  tliest*  faculties,  for  tlie  aiiproval  of  said  commission:  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  (Juaymiuil  shall  be  luvsident  of  tliis  commission. 

Akt.  14.  Antliority  is  licreby  frrtintial  to  imiiose  tines  and  iniprisonment  for 
violations  of  this  act  of  refrnlations  made  in  accordance  tlierewith. 

Art,  1.\  Tlie  federal  and  municipal  police  will  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  of  tlie  re;:nlations  made  in  accordance  therewith,  imposing;  tines  and 
penalties  for  violations,  failing  in  which  they  shall  be  responsible  in  conformity 
witli  the  iHMial  code. 

Art.  1(1.  All  laws  and  iiarts  of  laws  which  may  be  in  conflict  witli  this  act 
are  hereby  reiiealed. 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

Accoriling  to  information  furnished  by  United  States  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  IIermax  H.  Dietrich,  at  Guayaquil,  the  ineouie  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Guayaquil  for  1!»07  was  S.‘)10.3iJ‘.)  and  the  expenditures  were 
S.VJh.'iiJl.  both  fifrnivs  heinj;  less  than  the  jiuhlished  estimates. 

In  the  decline  of  revenues  the  shortajre  of  the  cacao  crop  was  an 
important  factor,  accounting  for  about  $45,000,  while  the  liipior  tax 
also  showed  a  decrease  of  about  $.33,000. 

Expenditures  were  reduced  by  the  suspension  of  certain  public 
works,  and  interest  on  the  municipal  debt  was  reduced  from  0  to  7 
j)er  cent.  The  total  amount  of  the  municipal  debt  on  December  31, 
1007.  was  $1.25S.32(). 

The  Dank  of  Ecuador,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,500,000.  paid 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  durinfr  1!>07  and  increased  its  re.serve  fund 
$.50,000.  The  C’ommercial  and  Afri’icultural  Dank  had  a  capital  of 
$iJ..500,000,  with  85  per  cent  paid  up,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  12  per 
cent;  the  Danco  de  Credito  Ilipotecario  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$500,000  and  paid  a  dividend  of  10  jier  cent,  while  the  Territorial 
Dank  and  that  of  Pichincha  had  paid-up  capitals  of  $250,000  and 
$.300,000.  payinff  dividends  of  10  and  3  per  cent,  respectively. 

'I’lie  Guayaipiil  Gas  Company  is  capitalized  for  $150,000,  and  dur¬ 
ing?  1007  made  a  net  profit  of  $24,808,  while  the  Electric  Lij^htin^ 
C’omjRiny,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  paid  its  shareholders  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  CHILE. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  Ecuador  with  Chile,  a  full  account  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  December,  1008,  Di  i.eetix,  has  been  ap- 
jiroved  by  the  Confjfress  of  Ecuador,  and  upon  receivin';  the  sanction 
of  the  Conjjress  of  Chile  will  become  operative  and  hindinj;  on  both 
Depiihlics, 

REGULATION  OF  COIN  SHIPMENTS  AND  RECEIPTS. 

The  Con^rress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
I{ej)uhlic  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  exports  of  silver  coin,  or  to  forbid 
s;aid  exports,  should  he  deem  it  desiralile.  At  tlie  present  price  of  bar 
silver  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  Ecuadoran  silver  coin  is  <;reater  than  the 
face  value  of  the  .same,  and  le';islalion  was  reipiired  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Kepiihlic  from  hein^f  deprived  of  its  silvei'  coin. 

4’he  President  will  have  coined  ahi’oad  1,(M)0,0()0  xtirirx  in  jiieces  of 
5  HtirreH  each,  and  has  been  authorized  to  have  coined  and  imported 
1,000,000  Hurrcx  in  <rold  coins  of  the  value  of  2  xvcrcx  each.  'I'he  5 
and  2  xurn;  frold  pie»-(*s  will  contain  4.008  j;rams  and  1.0272  fjrams, 
respectively,  of  ^;old  0.000  fine.  'I'lie  5-«'/c/c  gohl  pieces  will  1m;  called 
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half  condors,  and  the  pieces,  fourth  of  a  condor.  They  will 

have  the  same  stamp,  inscription,  and  milled  edjres  as  the  condor. 

The  I’resident  is  also  authorized  to  have  coined  and  imported  200,- 
000  sucres  in  copper  and  nickel  from  an  alloy  containinj;  T.")  per  cent 
of  copper  and  25  per  cent  of  nickel.  These  coins  will  consist  of  100,- 
000  sucres  of  5-cent  pieces,  80,000  sucres  of  2-cent  pieces,  and  20,000 
sucres  of  1-cent  pieces. 

COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Consul-General  TTekmax  1\.  Dirynjicii.  of  Guayaquil,  states  that 
custom-house  records  for  lOOti  jrive  the  importation  of  coal  into 
Kcuador  as  50.01)0,574  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of  $118,170  gold. 

Of  this  coal  20,000.571  pounds  came  from  Great  Britain,  00,380.0)07 
from  Australia,  and  300)  pounds  from  the  United  States,  All  of  this 
coal,  with  the  exception  of  300  ))ounds,  was  entered  at  the  i)ort  of 
Guayacjuil.  The  principal  importers  and  ust*rs  of  coal  are  the  Guaya- 
(juil  and  Quito  Bailway  Company,  the  Government,  and  the  gas 
company.  The  average  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  about  $10 
gold  ]X'r  ton.  The  ocean  steamers  take  their  supply  of  coal  at  Callao, 
Peru,  and  at  Panama.  Most  of  the  river  steamers  use  wood  for  fuel. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  valuable  de|)osits  of  coal  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  hut  so  fai'  they  have  not  been  developed  for  want  of 
transportation  facilities. 
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COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Guatemala,  ami  preventing  the  spread  of  the  highly  contagious 
disease  of  smallpox.  President  Cauheua  promulgated  on  December 
8.  11)08,  a  decree  establishing  compulsory  vaccination  throughout  the 
l\e])ublic.  The  decree  ])rovides  that  all  jhm’sous  who  have  not  hitherto 
U'en  vaccinated  shall  be  vaccinated  within  fifteen  days  from  (he 
publication  of  the  decree,  under  the  jamalty  of  the  payment  of  a 
line  of  from  10  to  100  pesos  ($4  lo  $40)  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  vaccination  law. 

In  order  to  continue  or  enter  the  service  of  the  Government,  all 
public  ollicials  must  prove  that  they  have  been  vaccinated,  and  no 
persons  are  allowed  to  contract  marriage  without  proving  that  they 
have  been  vaccinated.  No  person  can  enter  a  jiublic  market  without 
proof  of  having  been  vaccinated,  and  private  persons  are  prohibited 
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from  t*mj)lovin"  sorvaiils  who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  The  law 
provides  for  the  free  issuance  of  certificates  of  vaccination  to  all 
persons  entitled  thereto. 

NATIONAL  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE. 

The  (loverninent  of  (Jiiatemala  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Pasteur  Institute  at  Quezaltenanjro  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  The  in.stitute  has  been  <riven  the  fraidvin<r  privilege,  and 
is  permitted  to  sell  serums  and  other  similar  preparations. 

LOS  ALTOS  RAILWAY. 

On  November  :il.  Ih08,  the  construction  of  Los  Altos  Kailway 
was  inaugurated  with  great  enthusiasm  at  Quezaltenango,  (luate- 
mala.  The  main  line  of  this  railway  will  run  in  an  easterly  direction 


E.xistiiiff  and  i)r«posi‘d  railroads  in  (iiiatoniala. 


from  Quezaltenango,  in  the  we.stern  part  of  (luatemala.  through  the 
great  central  region  of  the  country  to  Zacapa.  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Republic,  55  miles  from  the  boundary  line  of  Salvador,  and 


A  SCENE  ALONG  THE  MAZATENANGO  RAILWAY,  GUATEMALA, 
ections  iifTonl  diri’ct  (‘oiiiiiiiinicatioii  between  Atliintie  and  I’ac-ilie  coasls  within  tlie  Itepidilie.  Tlie  Tacilie  terminal  is 
liere  an  extensive  eommeree  in  eolTee,  rnl)t)er,  and  liides  is  earned  on.  The  time  allowed  for  diseharKiiiK  ami  loading 
lie  iiort  enables  tourists  to  take  the  trip  to  Mazateiiaiiffo. 


RUINS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  ANTIGUA,  GUATEMALA. 

The  ruins  at  Antigua  are  all  that  remain  of  the  onee  wealtiiy  city  which  was  the  early  colonial  capital  of  Guatemala. 
In  1773  the  place  wa.s  destroved  hy  an  earthquake,  and  thickly  dotted  over  the  surrounding  idain  are  the  ruins  of 
nearly  eighty  churches  and  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  carvisi  in  the  stone. 
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from  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Kepnblie  of  Salvador, 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Santa  Ana  Kailway  now  in  course  of 
construction.  With  its  connections  the  Los  Altos  Kailway  will  have 
an  outlet  throujrh  Salvador  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  throu»rh  (Juate- 
niala  via  Zacapa  and  Puerto  Barrios  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Branch  lines  are  to  he  built  in  (Juateinala  to  San  ^Marco.s,  Solola, 
Tonicapan,  Quiche,  and  IIuehuetanj;o.  A  new  and  rich  a<;ricultural 
and  inininj;  rejiion  of  the  Ke])uhlic  will  he  opened  up  to  conunerce 
and  inuni<rration.  and  <rreat  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
that  part  of  (Juateinala  throujih  which  the  railway  jiasses  will,  as  a 
natural  conse(|uence.  undoubtedly  follow. 

The  section  of  the  line  from  Zacapa  to  the  Salvadoran  frontier 
jiasses  throujxh  a  rujrjfed  country  and  is  of  difficult  construction.  A 
number  of  tunnels  will  have  to  he  bored  on  this  division  of  the  line, 
and  some  forty  iron  hridjres  erected,  the  most  important  of  which 
will  he  TOO  feet  lon<r.  The  total  weijrht  of  these  hridjjjes  will  he  ap¬ 
proximately  .T.oOO.OOO  pounds.  It  is  calculated  that  the  main  line  of 
the  I’ailway  will  he  completed  to  the  boundary  of  Salvador  within 
two  years,  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  >s3.000.000  <rold. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  National  As.senihly.  enacted  on 
December  17,  lOOS.  (Jen.  F.  C.  Axtoixe  Simox  was  elected  President 
of  Haiti  for  a  jieriod  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  his  entry  into 
office. 

In  communicating  the  information  of  his  unanimous  election  to 
office  to  President  Simox,  the  National  Assembly  con<rratulated  him 
upon  havin<r  been  the  choice  of  its  vote.  addin<r: 

Your  tried  patriotism  has  (piite  naturaily  desifinated  you  for  this  hi;ih  atten¬ 
tion,  as  weil  as  aiso  tlie  soieiuu  promise  tliat  duriuf?  your  s(‘v«‘u-year  term  of 
ofliet'  you  wili  raise  tlie  country  from  its  ruins. 

The  coidirniation  of  the  above  data,  as  communicated  by  lion. 
11.  W.  Fraxis.s,  United  States  Minister  at  Port  an  Prince,  includes 
the  followinjr  list  of  the  Haitian  cabinet  as  selected  by  President 
Simox  : 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine.  (Jen.  Septimi  s  ^Iakii's:  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  (Jeneral  Police,  (Jen.  Kexai  i)  Hyppoeite:  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Uommerce,  Jttdffe  Edmoxd  Hekaix;  Secretary  of 
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Foreijrii  Kelations  and  Public  Instniction,  Mr.  Mcrat  C'lai  de;  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Justice  and  M'orship,  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  MA(ixv;  Secretary  of 
Public  AVorks  and  Afri'iculture.  Mr.  Poisroxu  Paxal. 


THE  MANACCA  PALM. 


The  luaiiacca  palui,  which  jr>ows  iu  "leat  abuiulauce  and  luxuriance 
in  the  forests  of  Honduras,  differs  tVoiu  the  cocoauut  or  I’oyal  palm 
iu  that  its  branches  seem  to  rise  directly  from  the  earth,  and  not  to 
.‘•proiit,  as  do  others,  from  the  top  of  a  tall  trunk.  Each  branch  has 
a  siujrle  stem,  and  the  leaf  spreads  and  falls  from  either  side  of  this, 
cut  into  even  blades,  like  a  <riaut  fern.  In  the  palms  extensively 
cultivated  in  flower  pots  in  the  Fnited  States  there  is  a  plant  that 
looks  like  the  manacca  ])alm,  used  often  in  adorninj;  the  corners  of 
drawino  rooms  at  weddinj^s.  These  diminutive  palms,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  real  manacca  palm  in  its  natural  state,  seem  like 
dwarfs  by  the  side  of  the  native  specimens. 

d'he  branches  of  the  monster  manacca  palms  ai’e  often  00  feet  hijrh, 
and  sometimes  (>  feet  broad.  They  bend  and  swaj'  in  the  light 
tropical  breezes  of  the  Ilondui’anean  forests,  interlaced  in  the  most 
graceful,  artistic,  and  enchanting  way.  When  traveling  through  a 
grove  of  these  palms,  the  blades  ti’emble  and  rustle  in  the  air  in 
e.xquisite  confusion  and  in  a  most  agreeable  and  soothing  manner. 
Often,  as  one  follows  the  trails  tluit  lead  through  immense  groves  of 
manacca  j)ahns.  natural  archways  are  encountered,  with  leaves  that 
hang  like  portieres  across  the  narrow  path,  and  the.se  must  be  gently 
pushed  aside  before  further  j)rogress  is  possible. 

d’he  beautifid  groves  of  manacca  ])alms  in  Honduras  are  inter¬ 
spersed  at  short  intervals  with  giant  trees  with  smooth  gray  trunks, 
as  even  and  regular  as  marble,  and  with  roots  like  flying  buttresses, 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  reaching  from  10  to  I.")  feet  up  from  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  smooth  trunks  of  these  large  trees  are  covered 
with  an  intricate  design  of  lace  work  made  by  a  parasite  which 
twists  in  and  out  of  them,  causing  the  truidvs  to  somewhat  resemble 
in  the  distance  the  graceful  undulations  of  a  waving  banner.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  orchids  hug  the  branches  of  these  trees,  and  the  wliole  scene 
is  an  enchanted  wilderne.ss  of  wavering  sunlight  and  damp  green 
.shadows  of  indescril)able  beauty  and  grandeui’. 


OVERLOOKING  CUERNAVACA  VALLEY,  FROM  THE  CITY. 


Photo  by  Waite — Mexico  City. 


THE  TOMB  OF  JUAREZ,  MEXICO  CITY. 


Tins  monument  marks  the  frrave  of  the  preat  ITesident  in  tlie  cemetery  of  San  Fernando,  and  is  tlie  work  of  tlie  Iirothers  Islas.  Tlic  desipn  is  a  Grecian  temple 
of  marlile,  small  but  well  jiroi«)rtione<l.  without  interior  walls  and  suinKtrted  by  ritws  of  columns.  The  commemorative  proup  reiiresents  the  dead  President 
stretched  at  full  lenpth,  his  head  restinp  on  tlie  knee  of  a  mourninp  female 'tipiire  of  Mexico.  The  fro'slom  from  conventionalism,  combined  with  the 
excellent  technical  ■iiialitie.s,  and  a  full  "‘xpressiou  of  heroic  prief,  make  this  monument  a  most  imiire.ss  •  work  of  art. 


FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  )'eport  submitted  annually  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  Mexico. 
Licexciado  Jose  Yves  Lim.vxtovk,  embracing;  the  budfret  statement 
for  the  comin"  fiscal  year  and  a  resume  of  tinancial  conditions  in  the 
year  pivvious,  Avas  sent  to  the  F('deral  (’onj^ress  on  December  14, 
1008,  and  covers  the  fiscal  periods  1008  and  1000-10. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  nation,  careful 
consideration  is  ^iven  to  the  economic  conditions  on  which  such  esti¬ 
mate  is  based,  so  that  the  jiaper  ade(juately  details  the  status  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  mineral,  and  commercial  industries  in  the  Kepublic. 

In  fixing  the  anticipated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1000-10  at 
$07,2(>1,000  silver  and  disbursements  at  $00,035,40:1.11,  indicating 
a  surplus  of  $31*5.507.80.  Minister  Limaxtoi  r  gives  the  following 
valuations  to  native  jiroducts,  the  movement  of  Avhich  is  reflected  in 
the  volume  of  revenue  collections. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  annual  value  of  cereal  crops, 
fruits,  and  other  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  is  slightl}' 
in  excess  of  $400,000,000.  though  this  sum  is  stated  to  be  far  below  the 
true  valuation. 

Based  upon  exportation  figures,  which  constitute  the  only  available 
index  to  production  values,  mineral  production  figures  for  $100,- 
143,000,  as  i-ecorded  in  li)07-8. 

The  chief  items  on  the  list  of  agricultural  products,  representing  a 
fair  average  croj).  are  rejAorted  as  follows: 


Crops. 

Quantity. 

Value 

(Mexiean). 

Cotton . tons.. 

Hencuucn . <1o - 

Wlioat . do — 

32,000,000 

150,000 

llO.tHIO 

300,000 

$100,000,000 

34,000,000 

32,000,000 

26,000.000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

16,000,000 

12,000,000 

10.000,000 

40,0(Ki,000 

2,000,000 

Mineral  production  shows  the  following  distribution: 


(told _ 

Silver _ 

Copper  _ 

Lead _ 

Zinc _ 

f)tlier  metals 

Coal _ 

Alineral  oil _ 


ot)0,  (XK) 

S.^,  447,  000 
24,  SOO,  (KM) 
400,  000 
!HM).  OtM) 
2.  nOO,  000 
7,  (KX),  000 
2.  000,  000 
339 
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The  iuinuiil  incmise  in  the  output  of  jrold  is  a  luattor  of  jrroat  satis¬ 
faction,  the  present  tifrnres  heinjf  attained  in  eonipari'on  with  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $14. 000, 000  ten  yeai’s  a<ro. 

Xotwit!istandin<r  tlie  low  jirice  of  silver  '-ince  the  iniihlle  of  li)07. 
the  operation  of  silver  mines  showed  no  decline  dnrinjr  the  latest 
fiscal  year,  hut  an  increase  was  made  both  in  the  (piantity  and  value 
of  the  ont])nt.  though  the  average  jirice  per  kilogram  fell  from  $44 
to  less  than  $40. 

IMacing  the  total  imports  of  Mexico  at  a  valuation  of  $’Ji2 1,757,404 
in  1007-S,  as  compared  with  $iJ3‘2,”22t>,57S  in  the  jireceding  fiscal 
year,  a  decrease  of  $10,472,114  is  indicated,  concerning  which  Min¬ 
ister  Limaxtoi  R  makes  the  following  statement : 

'I'lie  imports  seem  to  liave  (liiiiinisln d  liy  llie  coiisidcaanie  sum  of 
Out  ill  reality  tliis  is  not  tlie  ease*,  for  the  returns  for  tlu*  year  included 

sonu'  M H M M W (  ill  Mexican  fiold  and  silvi-r  coin  minted  ill  tin'  United  States, 

whereas  in  1!MIT-S  only  tji.'t.tiOO.OtKt  in  Mexican  silver  coin  and  i);.‘!,0(Hi,o(K)  in 
foreiim  Hold  coin  were  imported,  so  that  last  year  there  was  a  fallinj'  off  of 
ii:i(J..")(KMMKi,  approximat«*ly,  in  specie  introduced  from  aliroad ;  and,  as  such 
importations  of  sikh-Ic*  an*  not  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  tlu‘  trader  hal- 
aiici-,  liiit  to  accidental  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  tliat  tlie  imports  of 
mercliandist!  in  llKt7-S  were  in  r<*alily  JjttJ.tMio.tMlO  in  excess  of  tliost*  in  l!HM)-7. 
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In  oxiuninin"  the  volume  of  imports  in  each  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  it  is  noted  that  the  jrreatest  period  of  activity  extended 
from  July,  11*07,  to  February.  11*08,  the  etfects  of  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  becomin«r  perceptible  only  in  March.  The  curtailment  is  ob¬ 
served  first  in  imports  cominj;  from  the  United  States,  owin"  to  the 
proximity  of  that  country  and  the  freipiencv  of  communication. 

Tn  the  published  valuation  of  $'24‘2,T40,‘J01.07  assijrned  to  exports 
for  11*07-8  and  of  $248,018,010  in  the  previous  year  are  included 
the  sums  coverinjr  the  shipments  of  silver  pesos,  and  as.  in  accordance 
Avith  the  decree  of  November  ID,  11*00,  silver  pesos  can  only  be  shipped 
abroad  on  condition  of  an  equivalent  amount  in  irold  bein<r  imported, 
the  actual  export  fijrures  may  be  amended  for  the  two  years  to  give 
the  totals  $231),042. 17)7.84  and  $23.‘).000.000.  respectively,  and  thus 
indicating  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  export  values.  In  lDOO-7  the 
imports  of  gold  coins  figured  for  $13,000,000  and  in  1D07-8  for 
$3,01*8,043.23. 

Exports  of  mineral  j)roducts  totaled  $ir>8.401*.327.17,  divided  into — 
gold,  $31,1*21,21*8;  silver,  $1)3.012,7()().23 ;  and  other  minerals,  $33,475,- 
202.  Vegetable  products  were  valued  at  $70.204.1)37 ;  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  $1),050,51*3 ;  and  manufactured  products  $3.00D.423.  while  the 
classification  miscellaneous"  covers  $1.45(>,1)21. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  shipments  of  silver  coin  de¬ 
clined  by  nearly  $14,000,000.  the  exportation  of  bar  silver,  silver 
ore,  cyanides,  sulphides,  etc.,  increased  by  $7,000,000,  the  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  bar  silver  being  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  ore,  which  jiroves  the  impetus  given  to  home  smelting 
and  refining. 

The  decline  in  cojiper  exports  was  caused  by  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  that  metal,  which  antedated  by  some  months  that  of  the 
silver  market.  Many  of  the  mines  were  forced  to  suspend  operations 
owing  to  this  condition,  but  work  has  recently  been  resumed,  the 
federal  autborities  contributing  to  the  resumption  of  work  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  free  imjiortation  of  fuel  oil,  thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  jiro- 
dnction.  Lead  and  zinc  particijiated  in  the  decline  caused  by  a 
fluctuating  market. 

Mdiile  the  contribution  of  vegetable  jiroducts  to  export  values  Avas 
loAver  than  in  l!*()()-7.  certain  items,  among  Avhich  are  coffee,  tobacco, 
chicle,  rubber,  and  broom  root,  shoAv  advanced  valuations.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  an  increased  market  for  fresh  fruits  and  A’egetables  in 
the  United  States  are  ])ointt*d  out  by  the  finance  minister  as  a  feature 
of  the  country's  exi)ort  trade. 

The  exjiortation  of  cattle  recoA'ered  to  some  extent  the  ground  lost 
in  the  preceding  year,  shoAving  a  gain  both  in  the  number  of  head 
and  in  value,  Avhile  hides  declined  to  the  Ioav  level  of  1D04-5.  The 
(lOA'ernment  has  taken  various  measures  to  encourage  the  cattle  in- 
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dustrv,  aiuoii<r  others  hein<f  the  c’oncessioiis  recently  granted  to  pack- 
in<r  coinj)anies  which  are  dependent  for  their  supplies  on  native  stock 
raisers. 

While  su<rar  exports  show  a  decrease  as  comj^ared  with  1900-7,  the 
output  has  unquestionably  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  to 
this  decline,  coupled  with  that  of  palmetto  hats,  that  the  lower  fij;- 
nres  reported  for  exports  of  manufactured  products  is  chiefly  due. 

In  summinjr  up  the  results  of  the  year's  trade  Minister  Limaxtovr 
states  that  while  the  totals  mentioned  sifinify  but  little  in  them¬ 
selves  the  fijrures  in  the  ajfjrre^ate  show  that  the  balance  of  trade, 
properly  so  called,  continues  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Kepublic. 

In  considerinj;  the  traffic  returns  of  railwa3's  as  a  measure  of  ac- 
tivitA'  in  business  transactions  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  transported  in  1907-8  was  10,747,128,  an  increase  of  7.4  i)er  cent 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  \’ears.  with  gross  earnings  to  the 
lines  of  $10,430,498,  showing  an  increase  for  all  roads  of  5.89  per  cent. 

In  the  transport  of  freight  the  tonnage  rose  to  10,042,144  tons,  or 
a  10  per  cent  increase,  the  receipts  therefrom  being  $57,933,153, 
against  $52,803,540  in  1900-7. 

.  A  substantial  increase  is  recorded  in  passenger  traffic  over  the 
International  line,  the  Interoceanic,  the  Central,  the  Mexican,  and 
Xational,  while  over  the  Tehuantepec  line  freight  traffic  increased 
89.2  per  cent,  and  over  the  C'entral  10.9  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  ('entral  is  the  result,  in 
part,  of  the  improved  organization  of  the  service  of  that  company’ 
and.  in  part,  of  the  exceptionalh'^  hea\y  haidage  of  construction 
materials  for  the  Manzanillo  extension  and  the  line  from  (Juadalajara 
to  Tepic.  The  gains  on  the  Tehuantepec  route  (118.8  in  tonnage  and 
89.2  in  gross  freight  earnings)  are  due  to  the  com])letion  of  the 
various  works  and  appliances  necessarv  for  handling  interoceanic 
traflic.  enabling  the  line  to  enter  the  stage  of  regular  o|)eration  on  a 
larg(‘  scale. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  various  banks  of  issue  in  the 
liepublic  at  the  end  of  June,  1908,  are  balanced  at  $013,311,843,58, 
against  $002,800,487.08  a  j’ear  j)revious:  of  the  banks  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  $104,095,377.35,  against  $88,058,792.43,  and  of  the  mortgage 
banks,  $38,515,088.57,  against  $32,844,304.85,  gains  under  all  three 
classifications  being  noted. 

The  paid-uj)  capital  of  all  banking  institutions  under  federal  con¬ 
cessions  aggregated  $104,801,549  with  reserve  and  emergency  funds 
amounting  to  $57,192,833.97,  the  former  showing  a  net  iiu-rease  of 
$10.802, 1>81  and  the  latter  of  $1,195,470.14  during  the  ^H'ar. 

During  the  jear  gold  coinage  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  and  sil¬ 
ver  to  the  value  of  $7,403,019.50  was  minted,  making  a  total  of 
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$24,003,019.50,  as  compaml  with  $47,1>35,070.70  for  all  sorts,  includ¬ 
ing  bronze  and  nickel,  in  the  fiscal  yeai’  1900-7.  A  total  mintage  of 
new  currency  since  the  initiation  of  currency  reform  in  1905  is  shown, 
valued  at  $119,505,190.20.  Deducting  from  this  sum  $103,114,730.92 
(covering  the  following  items,  the  value  of  silver  y>c,sm‘  exported, 
$75,410,231,  uj)  to  June  30,  15)07,  and  those  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  $10,055,074,  also  the  nominal  value  of  old  coin¬ 
age  reminted,  $17,043,431.92)  the  increase  in  circulating  medium  from 
1905  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  is  shown  to  be  $10,450,453.28. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  1908-9. 

The  imiiorts  and  ex])orts  of  the  llepnhlic  of  Mexico  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  were  47.799.290.04  iiesos 
($23,899,000)  and  09.928.390.10  pcxoa  ($34,904,000),  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  imports,  and  exports  of  82.851.029.05  junoH 
($41,425,000)  and  80.304.212.74  penox  ($43,182,000),  respectively,  for 
the  same  period  of  1907-8. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the 
Mexican  (iovernment,  covering  the  mining  and  industrial  companies 
registered  in  Mexico  from  1880  to  1907.  inclusive,  shows  that  the  total 
domestic  and  foreign  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  aggi’egated 
$1,908,418,097  Mexican  currency,  disti'ibuted  as  follows:  ^Mexican 
capital.  $475,509,408  silver;  .Vmei’ican.  $330,991,000  gold;  English. 
£52.109,717;  (lerman,  100,817.500  markn;  French.  83.757.500  fraticH; 
Austro-Hungarian,  1,000,000  foi  iiix;  Spanish.  12.334.300  pcscfax,  and 
Italian.  200,000  From  1892  to  15)07  the  distrihntion  by  countries 

of  capital  invested  was  as  follows:  Mexican.  $114.307.2.50  silver: 
American,  $17,257,800  gold;  English,  £077.400,  and  (Jerman.  1.200,000 
marks. 

MINERAL  EXPORTS  IN  1907-8. 

The  value  of  mineral  exports  from  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8  was.  according  to  the  “  Mexican  Mining  Journal."  158.430.025 
pesos  ($79,215,000),  compared  with  100.240,004  /k\sos  ($80,123,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900-7.  The  following  are  the  values,  in  Mexican 
.silver,  of  the  different  mineral  jiroducts  exported  during  the  fiscal 
year  15)07-8:  (lold,  $31,5)21.019;  silver.  $5)3.0.34.7.50:  antimony,  $1,091.- 
187;  copper,  $24,834,008;  marble  in  bulk  $30,003;  phmd)ago,  $04,370; 
lead,  $5,344,.501;  zinc,  $888,484,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
$010,115. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  FISCAL  YEARS  1877-8  TO 

1907-8. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  iiold  and  silver  in  Mexico  durinjjf 
the  thirty-one  fiscal  years  from  1877  to  1!)0S,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
1.0S4,7.‘*7,400  pesos  ($902,378,000),  consistin';  of  2.')0,.')71  kilograms 
of  ^rold,  valued  at  334.228..‘»18  pesox,  and  40,2.‘)r),278  kilograms  of 
silver,  valued  at  1,0-10.528,078  pesos. 

NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

The  new  immigration  law  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Mexico  is  published 
in  full  in  the  Diario  Ofcial "  for  December  22,  1008,  the  date  on 
which  it  became  operative.  The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  entering  Mexico  through  the  maritime  and  land  ports  of 
the  Ilepublic  and  jirevents  the  entry  of  jiersons  suffering  with  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  of  epileptics,  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  or  persons  who,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  become 
public  burdens.  Fugitives  from  justice,  other  than  those  of  a  po¬ 
litical  or  military  character,  anarchists,  mendicants,  and  prostitutes 
are  likewise  prohibited  from  coming  into  tbe  country. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  ORIENT. 

In  forwarding  a  Japanese  newspaper  statement  concerning  a  new 
route  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Japanese  steamship  company,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  connecting 
with  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  recently  constructed  by  the  Mexican 
(lovernment.  Charge  d’Affaires  P.  A.  Jay,  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Tokyo,  comments  as  follows: 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  route  will  eventually  he  able  to  compete  profitably 
with  other  routes  in  CJirrying  cotton  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  .Japan 
and  in  carrying  certain  classes  of  Japanese  gocnls.  and  iK)Ssihly  Japanese  emi¬ 
grants.  to  America.  I  am  informed  Ity  a  meml)er  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  receiving  sul)sidies  from  both  the  Japanese 
and  tlie  Mexican  governments.  Tlie  Tokyo  Asalii  pul)lishes  tlie  following: 

“  The  Tehuantei)ec  Railway.  l)y  wliich  tlie  Mexican  Government  means  to 
compete  with  the  Panama  Canal,  was  completed  last  year.  Tliis  railway  crosses 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Teliuantepec  Istlimus.  Its  st.irting  point  on  the 
I’acific  side  is  Sallna  Cruz,  where  OO.iKtO  tons  of  freight  can  be  accommodatwl. 
wliile  its  Atlantic  terminus,  (’oatzacoalcos.  otherwise  known  as  “  Mexican  Port.” 
can  accommodate  as  mucli  as  7U.0U0  tons.  In  liuilding  this  broad-gauge  railway 
covering  189  miles  as  a  semioHicial  enteriirisi*,  tlie  idea  of  tlie  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  oi>en  an  international  tlioroughfare  connecting  tlie  two  oceans,  but 
scarcely  any  foreign  steamship  company  lias  yet  tried  to  arrange  for  connections 
witli  tlie  Teliuantepec  Railway.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
which  has  Iteeii  employing  eiglit  ships  for  carrying  Hawaiian  sugar  to  New 
G8S00— Bull.  2—09 - 13 
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York  via  the  Straits  of  Mav:elian,  has  arraiified  to  use  tliree  or  four  of  them  for 
a  Ilawaiiau-Alexicau  service.  The  eifiiit  steaiiu'rs  r<‘ferre<l  to  are  Ahixl-iin 
(.o.tilil  tons).  Aiiiiriciiii  tons).  V<ilif(inii(iii  (ii.TlT  tons),  llmraiidn  (.‘J.tUd 

tons).  \thnisl:<iii  (2.Si.'4  toast.  Xcrathni  (i:.S'J4  tons).  Orci/diiiini  (.‘I.C.Il  tons), 
and  Tc-raxaii  (.">.<;;{<>  tons). 

••  Xi;(.OTl.\TIOXS  liKTWKKX  ( iOVKRX  M  KXTS. 

“The  Alexican  tJoveruiueiit  lias  aiiproaclied  tlie  .la|iaiu‘S(‘  Foreifiu  Ofiice  to 
enlist  tlie  latter's  assistance  in  making  arr.-innenieiits  with  .lapanese  steamshi]) 
companies.  In  compliama*  with  tlie  ia‘<inest  tlie  l-'orei>;u  Otiice  has  referral  tlie 
matter  to  tlie  Toyo  Kiseii  Kaislia,  wliich  year  liefore  last  disiiatched  its  steamer, 
the  Kasado  Mam,  to  Salina  Urn/,  with  .lapanese  immi^raiits.  At  tlie  time  of  the 
Kaxado  Mam’x  initial  voyatre  to  Mexico  the  Telinantepec  Railway  was  still 
hnildini;,  hut  since  th(*ii  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha,  as  the  result  of  iiivestifrations 
of  the  locality,  has  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  new  lim*  lu'sides  tlie  one 
to  San  Francisco.  The  company  has,  therefore,  promptly  taken  up  the  matter 


ami  made  some  jiroposals.  Rnt  it  does  not,  of  course,  suppose  tliat  it  can  open 
a  Mexican  line  unless  either  the  .Japanese  or  the  Mexican  (Sovernment  snhsi- 
dizes  it. 

“The  distance  hetwei'ii  Yokohama  and  Salina  Cruz  is  ahont  (i.(i(Hi  miles,  and 
that  hetwiHMi  Uoatzacoalcos  and  Xew  York  ahont  l.i'idd  miles,  while  the  new 
railway  is  IS'.i  miles  lonir.  so  that  the  a>.'};re|jate  distance  is  ahont  S.ddd  miles. 
While  in  iwiint  of  speed  the  new  route  would  he  nnahle  to  compete  with  the 
San  Francisco  line,  it  niiirht  iirofitahly  he  nswl  in  the  sliipment  of  American 
cottons  from  Xew  Orleans  and  (lalvestoii,  and  of  .Tapain'se  floods  which  do  not 
nspiire  (piick  transportation.  The  Mexican  people  are  jirond  of  the  Tehnan- 
teiit*c  Railway,  hecatisi*  in  coniuHtiiif;  the  two  oceans  it  has  an  advantage  over 
tlie  Panaina  Canal  hy  l.tidd  miles.  Shippiiif;  in  Mi'xico,  liowmer,  is  in  a  slate 
of  infancy,  and  the  country  has  to  depend  uiion  foreiftn  steamship  companies. 
The  Mexican  (lovernmeiit  may.  therefore,  }:rant  a  snhsidy,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  Toyo  Risen  Raislia  is  contemplatiiifc  two  new  liiu'S.  viz.  a  I’acitic  line 
lietwetMi  Yokohama  and  Salina  Crnz  and  an  Atlantic  line  hetween  Tehnaiiteiiec 
and  New  York  via  (Jalvoston.  Idri'ctor  Siiik.msiii,  of  the  Toyo  Risen  Raislia, 
who  is  now  in  London,  may  proceeil  to  Mexico  as  tlie  nefiotiations  jio  on.” 

Tlie  same  steamship  company  is  considerinj;  a  reftnlar  service  with  various 
South  American  countries. 
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COAL  AND  COKE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  iiKTeiiK'  in  tariff  rates  i)r()jecte(l  bv  the  Mexican  (loverninent 
on  imports  of  coal  and  coke  is  desijined  to  afford  eciuitable  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  native  })rodnct.  it  heinjr  claimed  by  coal  ])rodncers  that 
the  national  mines  are  able,  Avith  adecpiate  protection,  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  article  in  the  country's  markets,  and  that  the  outi)nt  of 
coke  mi<rht  within  a  short  time  be  broujiht  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  market. 

The  conclusions  of  the  railway  commission  appointed  in  Xovem- 
l)ei’.  11)08,  to  investijjate  and  report  on  the  subject  have  submitted 
the  followinj;  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  ('ommunica- 
tions: 

1.  All  incri'ase  of  an  avera>;e  of  70  cents  |K“r  ton  on  coal  and  coke  which 
enters  tliroiifrh  tlu‘  cnstoin-honse  at  Eanslo  and  that  which  is  sliiviied  on  the 
division  of  the  National  Uailroad  hetwisai  Laredo  and  the  station  of  t'atorce. 

2.  An  increase  of  an  averajre  of  .">0  cents  jier  ton  in  the  freisriit  rates  of  said 
coinhnstihles  that  laiter  thron,!;h  tiie  iiort  of  'I’ainiiico  for  iioints  on  the  ^lexican 
t’entrai  liailroad  to  ^lonterey  and  to  itoints  as  far  west  as  Torrtsm. 

An  increase  of  .$1.45  jier  ton  on  coai  anil  70  cents  |ier  ton  on  coke  enterinj; 
the  Heimhlic  thronjrh  Cindad  I’orlirio  Diaz  over  tiie  Mexican  International 
Railroad. 

4.  The  aholishiiif;  of  the  additional  .$1  jier  ton  that  is  at  itresent  charirt>d  on 
initional  coke  in  exc<>ss  of  the  rates  on  national  coal. 

'Flic  jtossible  jiroductioii  under  present  conditions,  exclusive  of  the 
mines  which  supply  the  railroads,  is  estimated  at  70.000  tons  per 
month  of  commercial  coal,  jilus  the  40.000  tons  which  are  converted 
into  20.000  tons  of  coke,  while  the  additional  20.000  tons  needed  to 
supply  the  coal  demand  could  easily  be  obtained.  With  respect  to 
coke,  the  national  comitanies  still  fall  short  by  about  110.000  tons 
j)er  annum  in  supplyin<r  the  Republic  but  it  is  claimed  that  ])roper 
jrovernment  aid  would  piXMluce  an  immediate  increase  in  the  output. 
Much  of  the  coke  consumed  in  Mexico  is  supplied  from  the  T'nited 
States,  in  normal  times,  as  owiiiff  to  the  <rreater  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  Eurojiean  ports  (lerman  and  Enjrlish  producers  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  j)roducers  of  this  article  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  afro,  duriiifr  an  extended  strike  in  the  coal  Helds  of  the 
Uidted  States,  considerable  coke  was  imported  from  (lermany.  and 
recent  shipments  are  reported  from  Eiifrland. 

The  national  comiianies  do  not  hope  to  serve  the  west  coast,  con- 
cerniiifr  which  United  States  Uonsul  Aimixirs  T.  ILveukkek  writes 
from  Manzanillo  that  the  question  of  sui^plyiiifr  the  States  of  Colima 
and  Jalisco  with  coal  at  a  reasonable  price  throufrh  the  jmrt  of  Manza¬ 
nillo  is  one  of  considerable  interest  at  j)resent.  and  of  sullicient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  jn-esented  for  consideration  to  the  American  ex|)orters 
of  coal.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  importation  of  coal  throufrli  this 
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port  ainouiited  to  only  about  ii.OOO  tons  annually.  This  coal  was 
shipix'd  from  flapan  for  the  Mexican  Central  Kailroad  at  per 

ton,  and  from  British  Columbia  for  the  port  works  at  this  place  at 
$7  per  ton.  approximately.  But  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal 
is  expected,  owin<r  to  the  new  transportation  facilities,  the  building 
of  the  iVIanzanillo  extension  of  the  Mexican  C'entral  from  this  port 
to  Cuadalajara,  the  capital  of  Jalisco,  and  a  city  that  seems  to  be 
destined  to  assume  considerable  importance  in  the  near  future.  In¬ 
creases  in  the  importation  of  coal  throufih  Manzanillo  will  be  limited 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Colima  is  agricultural  and  has 
few  manufactures;  besides,  the  capital,  Colima,  has  excellent  Avater 
power  to  run  machinery  and  generate  electricity  for  the  electric  plant 
now  in  operation.  In  the  adjacent  State  of  Jalisco  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  ijrevail,  for  Jalisco  is  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  districts 
in  the  country,  and  has  the  famous  waterfalls  of  Juanacatlan  to  run 
machinery  and  suppl}'  the  city  of  (Juadalajara  with  electric  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Jalisco  contains  many  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  and  in  Guadalajara  and 
vicinity  there  are  a  number  of  industries  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  further  development  in  this 
direction,  and  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  smelters  and  other 
industries  in  which  coke  or  coal  must  be  list'd  has  been  retarded  by 
the  fact  that  until  now  this  fuel  had  to  be  shipped  from  the  distant 
.seaport  Tampico,  on  the  Atlantic.  With  the  new  railway  connections 
from  Manzanillo,  this  port  is  the  only  one  to  supph’  Guadalajara  and 
the  State  of  Jalisco.  New  markets  will  thus  be  ojx'iied  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  coal  through  Manzanillo  will  increase,  but  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  IVithout  wishing  to  unduly  en¬ 
courage  the  American  exporter  of  coal,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth 
while  to  investigate,  the  industrial  conditions  in  Guadalajara,  where 
more  accurate  information  can  be  secured,  and  to  ascertain  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  new  coal  trade,  especially  since  there  are  no  coal  deposits 
on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  M'hatever  coal  is  needed  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  other  countries  unless  the  American  dealers  are  ready 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Far  East  and  British  Columbia. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROMOTION. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  extended  for  a  jieriod  of  live  years  from 
Xovember  10,  1008.  the  authority  of  the  PLxecutive  to  grant  conces¬ 
sions  to  new  industries  with  exemption  from  duties  and  federal  taxes 
for  periods  of  five  to  ten  years.  The  original  law  was  enacted  in 
1808  and  extended  in  1003.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  Execu¬ 
tive  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  concessions  to  companies  guarantee¬ 
ing  investment  of  sums  of  money  exceeding  $50,000  gold  in  national 
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eii(orj)rises.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  concessions  shall  cause 
no  prejudice  to  third  parties  and  shall  be  for  entirely  new  industries. 

The  concessionaires  are  allowed  to  import  free  of  customs  duties 
once  only  all  machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  buildin«^  materials 
necessary  for  the  etablishment  of  the  industiw  and  the  erection  of 
buildinjrs,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Fomento. 

The  (lovernor  of  San  Luis  Potosi  has  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  a  bill  passeil  by  the  local  legislatui*e  regarding  the  exemption 
from  municipal  and  State  taxes  of  all  new  industries  which  may  lie 
established  in  the  State  in  the  future,  (lovernor  Esiuxosa  y  Ccev.vs, 
j)ursuant  to  the  policy  inaugurated  recently  after  his  taking  the  first 
post  of  state,  has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  capital  into  his  State 
and  has  fostered  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  San 
Luis. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  the  government  of  San 
Luis  will  extend  special  privileges  to  investors  and  will  also  afford 
ample  facilities  to  those  establishing  new  industries  within  the  State 
of  San  Luis.  A  copy  of  the  decree,  as  sanctioned  by  the  State  legis¬ 
lature,  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  was  approved. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY  IN  INSTALLMENTS. 

The  decree  of  December  11,  1!)()8,  relating  to  the  modifications  of 
the  Mexican  customs  tariff,  siiecifies  that  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
which  form  a  single  installation,  may  be  imported  in  separate  .ship¬ 
ments,  under  the  same  schedule,  provided  the  instructions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Finance  are  complied  with,  the  intention  being  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  imiiortation  in  more  than  one  shipment  of  installations  of 
machinery  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  import  in  a  single  shipment 
through  the  same  custom-house.  Where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
divide  a  large  shipment  of  machinery  into  two  or  more  lots,  the  party 
in  interest  must  apply  to  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Customs  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment,  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  received,  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  drawings,  indicating  the  place  Avhere  the  machinery 
is  to  be  installed  and  the  custom-house  through  which  the  importation 
is  to  be  made. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1908  9. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  liepublic  of  Mexico  from  July  to  No¬ 
vember,  inclusive,  11)08,  were  $1.'),;277,0():1.1)0  Mexican  silver. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FISCAL  YEAR  1907-8. 

'I'he  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  1007-8  were  $lll,771,8r)7.'()8  and  $93,177,- 
441.17  Mexican  silver,  respectively,  leaving  a  balance  of  ordinary 
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mripts  over  expeiulitures  of  18,51)4, 4iJ(5..‘)l  jh-.'ojx.  The  extraordinary 
expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $11,701,:2:2T.()()  silver,  and  the 
pendin<r  accounts  due  at  the  he^inninjjjof  that  j'ear  $540,75I).04  silver, 
thus  niakin<^  the  net  balance  $().85*2,4:|jf.Sl  silver. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  •*  l>hirio  Of  dal  "  of  December  14.  IDOS.  publishes  the  modifica¬ 
tions  (»f  the  customs  tariff  made  In'  the  Mexican  ('onijress  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1)  of  the  same  year.  These  modifications  become  effective  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  IDOl). 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PACKING  HOUSES  AND 

FACTORIES. 

The  "  DUido  Of  rial''’  of  December  18,  11)08,  publishes  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  Mexican  Xational  Packinjr  C’ompany  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  packinjr  houses  and  factories  and  the  establishment  of 
refrijrerators  and  markets. 

MODIFICATION  OF  A  WATER  CONCESSION. 

The  Mexican  (Jovernment  has  modified  the  contract  of  the  Tezuit- 
lan  Miniiifr  and  Smeltin<r  ('ompany  of  June  10,  11)07.  relatiiifr  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Atoyac  Hiver,  State  of  Oaxaca,  for  mining 
o])erations,  ami  has  extended  the  time  of  the  contract  until  No¬ 
vember  11.  11)01). 

MODIFICATION  OF  A  MARINE  CONCESSION. 

The  marine  concession  of  January  1‘2,  1007.  for  the  exploitation  of 
marine  products  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
"ranted  to  “  La  P(xca"  Company,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  permit 
the  exploitation  of  marine  products  until  January  11,  1011. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FOR  1907-8. 

J'he  annual  report  of  the  National  Pailroad  C'omjiany  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  JO.  1008,  shows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  decreased  $J().080.55  silver,  as  comjiared  with  the  jirevious 
fiscal  year.  J'he  net  i)rofits  for  the  fiscal  year  1007-8  were  $5J4.1(‘)5.17 
American  jrold,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  oiitstand- 
iii"  i)referred  sto<-k  of  the  company  was  declared.  This  dividend 
amounts  to  $i'88.:>‘20.SJ5.  and  was  |)ayaltle  Au"ust  18.  1008. 

On  June  JO,  1008.  there  w(*re  1.J77.7J  miles  of  standard  "aufre, 
and  J7J.08  miles  «»f  narrow-iraiijfe  railroad.  *)i'  a  total  (*xfent  of 
1,751.71  miles  of  line,  in  opeiation.  J'he  longest  line  of  the  <-ompany 
covers  a  distance  of  801  miles,  and  extends  from  Mexico  City  to 
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El  I’iiso,  Texas,  The  Matanioros  l)rancli  is  204  niilos  lonff,  and  at  tlio 
close  of  the  liscal  year  referred  to  there  were  220  miles  of  siding  and 
yard  traekaiie  in  operation.  The  <>toss  earninjrs  per  mile  of  road 
exploited  were  $S.!I74.8()  silver,  the  operatinj;  expenses  per  mile 
heinjf  $.‘»,703.S:5  silver,  and  the  net  earninjrs  per  mile.  $3,271.03  silver. 

'I'he  expenditures  during  the  year  for  additions  and  imjirovements 
a<rjrregated  $l,r)t)7,407.18  silver,  of  which  $424,451.12  was  for  addi¬ 
tional  equipment,  the  largest  item  hein"  for  freijrht  ears.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  company's  properties  on  June  30.  1008,  was  $80,340,- 
383.02  American  ^rold. 

The  report  of  the  Mexican  International  Railway  Company,  one  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico,  shows  that 
the  net  earnin<rs  of  the  company  during;  the  period  referred  to  were 
$1,315,704  American  gold.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Interoeeanic 
Railway,  another  subsidiary  eompauy  of  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico,  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1008.  were  $2,305,447.71 
silv('r.  a  gain  over  those  of  the  preceding  ye:ir  of  about  $500,000 
silver. 


I  oo  e  •  oo  ( 

NICARAGUA 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  1908. 

An  estimate  of  the  gold  exports  of  Nicaragua  fi.xes  the  valuation 
at  $033,171.  of  which  $408,171  were  shipped  via  Rluefields,  $205,000 
through  Cape  (Iracias,  and  $200,000  covering  gold  made  up  into 
native  jewelry,  .shipped  to  the  interior  countries,  and  exported  via 
Honduras. 

Several  mines  are  not  operating  at  i)re.sent  owing  to  a  change  in 
machinery,  hut  others,  notably  in  the  La  Lihertad-Santo  Domingo 
and  in  the  Matayalpa  district,  are  running  successfully.  The  gold 
from  these  mines  is  shipped  by  the  Racific  side,  partly  to  San  Eran- 
cisco,  partly  to  England,  and  some  of  it  to  Ciermauy. 


BUREAU  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AT  MANAGUA. 

The  (\)nsul  of  the  United  States  at  Managua  reports  that  in  i)ur- 
suaiice  of  the  decree  of  A|)i'il  (>.  lt)()8  (see  Moxtiii.y  Hi  i.i.etix  for 
June),  there  is  to  he  established  in  that  city  a  general  otlice  of  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  for  tin*  examination  of  drugs  and  foo*ls  introduced  into 
the  Republic*  of  Nicaragua. 

The  contract  c'utc'rc'd  into  hc'tweeu  the  (ioverument  of  Nicaragua 
and  Ehanc'i.sco  .Vi.t.sciu  i.  for  tlie  establishment  of  this  bureau,  pro- 
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vides  that  there  shall  he  a  complete  chemical  laboratory  installed,  and 
that  the  (Jovernment  shall  not  admit  through  the  custom-houses  of 
the  country  any  article  of  food,  mineral  water.  Avines.  beers,  liquors, 
patent  medicines,  etc.,  without  lU'esentinjr  A\ith  the  custom-house 
declaration  a  certificate  of  analysis  issued  by  the  bureau  or  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  sjich  analysis  has  been  faA’orably  rejiorted. 

Manufacturers,  agents,  exporters,  and  commission  merchants  are 
required  to  furnish  the  oHice  A\ith  samples  of  their  goods,  the  charge 
for  analysis  of  the  same  being  made  in  accordance  A\ith  a  regularly 
specified  schedule. 

The  term  of  the  contract  is  five  years  from  December  28.  1J)08,  and 
certificates  Avill  only  be  of  legal  value  during  the  said  term. 

3'he  charges  jirescribed  for  analysis  of  articles  are  as  follows: 


Tinned  foods _  .$20 

Food  in  barreis _  10 

fiispeeilied  foods _  20 

Patent  medicines _  .'iO 

Poisonous  medicines _  ilO 

Dnifis  .and  medicines  in  >:eneiai _  10 

IViiu's.  (‘tc.,  and  miner.ai  waters _  lo 

l>rinkin>r  \Aater _  ."> 

Substances  nnspecitied _ 2o-."»0 


MODIFIED  REGULATIONS  FOR  RUBBER  EXPLOITATION. 

The  hiAV  of  July  18,  11)07,  retpiiring  the  counting  of  wild-rttbber 
trees  on  lands  subject  to  rubber  exploitation,  has  been  repealed,  leav¬ 
ing  in  force  the  regulations  of  October  1.5,  1001.  Avith  the  folloAA’ing 
modifications:  Kegistration  must  be  made  before  the  principal 
authority  of  the  Deiiartment  in  Avhich  the  projierty  is  situated,  and 
purchases  of  rubber  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  of 
Police  in  the  capitals  of  the  Departments  or  before  police  agents  in 
the  toAvns. 

COMMERCIAL  INDEX  OF  WESTERN  NICARAGUA. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Kepublics  has  been 
informed  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  Managua,  ^Ir.  Josio  de 
Olivares,  is  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the  ‘‘  Commercial  Index  ” 
of  inqiorters  and  exporters  of  AA’estern  Nicaragua,  designed  to  aid 
business  ^n’oniotion  during  the  year  1000.  and  to  supply  compact, 
classified  lists  of  local  enterprises  to  the  United  States  export  trade. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Olivares  to  furnish  a  sufficient  numlx'r  of 
copies  to  the  Bureau  to  meet  such  demands  as  may  come  for  data  of 
this  kind. 


PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  LAW. 

The  new  patent  and  trade-mark  law  of  the  Ixepublic  of  Panama, 
promulgated  on  Xovemher  14,  11)08,  is  published  in  full  in  the 
“  Gaceta  Ofckd  *’  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  November  io,  1008. 

PROPOSED  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  I’resident  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  contract  with  two  prominent  persons  to  write  the  history 
of  Panama.  The  work  is  to  1k'  illustrated,  and  will  cover  the  history 
of  the  country  from  its  discovery,  compiest,  and  colonization  to  the 
period  of  its  independence;  it  must  be  completed  within  two  to  four 
3’ears,  and  is  subject  to  revision  by  a  committee  ai)pointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
l)relimimu'v  expenses  of  the  work. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  agricultural  colonies  in  the  most  suitable  provinces 
of  the  Republic. 


LIVE-STOCK  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  ‘‘‘‘liolethi  O-ficiid ''  of  the  Argentine  Republic  of  December  1, 
1908,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  convention  for  the  free  interchange 
of  live  stock  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  authorized  repi’esentatives  of  the  two  countries 
on  May  30,  1908.  This  convention  permits  the  free  entry  into  Ar¬ 
gentine  territory  of  Paraguayan  live  stock  coming  from  the  Paraguay 
and  Pilcomayo  fluvial  regions  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  a  like 
entry  into  Paraguay  of  live  stock  jxroceeding  from  the  Formosa  and 
Chaco  territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  shipments  of  live 
stock  must  be  acconi2)anietl  by  the  i)ro2)er  certificates  showing  that 
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tho  stock  is  ill  a  healthy  coiidition.  The  prevalence  of  ('pideinic  dis¬ 
eases.  such  as  epiz(K)tic,  for  iiistance.  aiuoufr  the  cattle  of  either  coun¬ 
try  is  cause  for  the  teuiiioraiy  suspension  of  the  shipiueuts  pi-ovided 
for  under  the  treaty.  The  treaty  hecaine  operative  on  December  1, 
I'.tOS,  and  will  remain  in  ftirce  for  a  period  of  live  years  from  said 
date, 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1907-8. 

The  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  l’ara<;iiay  dur- 
in<r  the  first  nine  months  of  IDOS  are  valued  at  7..‘)00,()00  fmnvH 
($l.r)00.00()),  and  consisted  of  oranges  and  mandarins  to  the  value  of 
1.511.21)5  ($:’,02.0()0)  :  of  tobacco.  5.1  OO.OOO ($1,020.()0())  ; 

of  jietit  grain,  750.000  fruncs  ($1.50.000),  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
138.705  francs  ($27..500). 

A  report  of  the  President  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
Paraguay  for  1007-8  shows  that  in  1007  there  were  exported  from 
the  Republic  51,000,000  oranges  and  1.801..500  mandarins,  while  the 
ex]K)rts  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1008,  inclusive,  consisted  of 
1*23,804,000  oranges  and  0.*213.580  mandarins.  These  shij)ments  of 
oranges  and  mandarins  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1008  produced 
4.511.*205  francs  ($30*2.000)  to  the  horticulturists  engaged  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  said  fruits.  The  price  per  lot  of  5.000  oranges,  which  in 
foi'iner  years  was  *25  /nsox.  Huctuated  in  1008  between  80  and  *200 
jnsoK,  according  to  the  (piality  of  the  fruit. 

I'he  exports  of  Paraguayan  bananas  in  1008  were  made  to  Rosario, 
in  the  Arg(*ntine  Republic,  ami  consisted  of  13,200  bunches,  valued  at 
8.000  fruncs  ($1,000).  Paraguay  produces  the  kind  of  bananas  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  markets  of  liuenos  Aires,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  exports  of  this  fruit  will  greatly  iucreast^  in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  essence  of  ])etit  grain,  which  in  1900  amounted  to 
9.908  kilograms,  rose  to  10.872  kilograms  in  1907.  and  to  21,212  kilo¬ 
grams  for  the  first  nine  months  of  l'.)08,  valued  at  750,000  francs 
($150,000). 

In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  rice,  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  ottered  premiums  of  1.000  pcsox  to  the  rice  growers 
of  Paraguay,  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Asuncion  in  June,  for 
the  best  grades  of  rice  grown  in  the  Republic. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  PAITA  TO  THE  MARANON  RIVER. 

Th('  const  met  ion  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pern,  connect¬ 
ing  the  fluvial  port  of  I’aita  with  the  Maranon  Kiver,  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  "reatest  importance  to  the  material  development  of  that 
I'ich  and  extensive  section  of  the  Peruvian  Pepiihlic.  This  railway, 
when  completed,  will  he  more  than  a  local  line:  it  will  he  an  inter¬ 
national  railwa}"  connectinj;  the  jjreat  Amazon  basin  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  a  busy  artery  and  an  important  factor  in  the  transaction 
of  domestic  and  forei<;n  trade,  fmaiishin"  an  outlet  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  rich  and  varied  natural  products  of  that  vast, 
fertile,  and  diversified  territory.  Not  only  will  Peru  be  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  this  railway,  but  the  neighboring  Republics, 
drained  by  the  Amazon  River  system,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
Yuriia.  Purus,  and  Madre  de  Dios  rivers,  will  feel  the  beneficial  and 
stimulating  etfects  of  rail  and  water  communication  with  Peru,  and 
through  Peru  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  (treat  quantities  of 
rubber  would  be  shipped  down  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the 
Alaranon  Rivei’.  transportation  charges  would  be  lessened,  business 
would  increase,  and  the  whole  country,  and  especially  that  part  of 
the  Republic  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway,  wotdd  participate  in 
the  favorable  conditions  brought  about  by  this  iron  highway. 

As  a  center  of  colonization  the  .Vmazon  section  of  Peru  is  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate,  owing  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  fertility 
of  its  .soil,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  The  rich  Province 
of  daen  at  the  present  time  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances 
with  respect  to  transportation  raises  annually  crops  of  tobacco  and 
cacao  valued  at  £227.000  and  £17,000,  respectively.  Cattle  to  the 
value  of  £12.000  annually  is  raised  in  this  section  of  the  Rei)ublic, 
considerable  (piantities  of  cotl'ee,  fruits,  and  grain  are  grown,  and 
much  larger  (piantities  of  these  products  would  be  raised  if  better 
and  chea])er  transportation  facilities  were  jirovided. 

The  Maranon  River,  at  the  point  of  the  terminus  of  the  proposed 
railway,  is  400  meters  wide,  with  a  depth  that  never  falls  below  H 
meters,  permitting  navigation  by  vessels  of  oOO  tons  burden  all  the 
year  around.  Fuel  is  also  accessible,  abundant,  and  cheap,  and 
the  oil  dei)osits  of  Paita  could  furnish  petroleum  for  use  in  steam 
navigation. 

The  opening  of  this  line  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  distance, 
since  freight  could  be  sent  over  it  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
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from  tliemr  l)y  water  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  this  will  he 
more  jiartieularly  true  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  for  traffic. 
The  (lovernment  of  Peru  is  interested  in  the  construction  of  this 
railway,  and  its  principal  advocates  consider  the  building  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  line  to  traffic  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
that  could  he  undertaken  for  promoting  the  material  development 
and  progress  of  the  Kepuhlic. 


TRADE  FIGURES  FOR  1907  AND  1908. 

According  to  an  official  statement  the  imports  of  the  Rejmhlic  of 
Salvador  in  1907  aggregated  $3,812.3(50.82  gold,  the  ports  of  Acajutla, 
La  Lihertad.  and  La  Union,  in  the  order  named,  having  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  amount  as  follows:  $2,093,703.98,  $703,810.74,  and 
$1,014,780.10. 

In  1907  Salvador  exiiorted  to  the  United  States  jn’oducts  to 
the  value  of  0,091.7(57  coloueH"  ($2,03(5,400).  The  values  in  colones 
of  the  princi])al  ai'ticles  of  exjiorts  were:  Clean  coffw*.  2.2(54.434; 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  bullion,  and  other  mineral  substances.  2,552,827. 
During  the  same  year  Salvadoi’  imjiorted  from  the  United  States 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1.3,52.085  gold,  the  principal  items  of 
which  were  as  follows:  Cotton  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof, 
$.329,881;  flour,  $215,728;  drugs  and  medicines.  $112,022;  hard¬ 
ware.  $10(5,598;  petroleum  and  illuminating  oil,  $24,0.5(5;  and  wines, 
$19,078. 

The  imports  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  half  of  1908  consisted  of 
9,4(57,(574  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  2,033,191  ($813,200). 

The  principal  countries  from  which  these  imports  were  made  Avere, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  (ireat  Britain,  United  States,  (Jer- 
maiiA',  France.  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Honduras,  the  Auilues  of  the 
respective  imjiortations,  in  coloneH^  l)c*ing  as  follows:  717,150.30, 
(51(5,494.20,  218,0(59.21,  125,027.99,  59,9(52.37,  53,7(58.42,  and  51,‘)04.(50. 

The  e.xports  of  Salvador  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  AA’ere 
A’aliied  at  13,748,59(5.0(5  colones  ($5.(509,431).  The  coastwise  trade 
of  the  Republic  during  the  same  jieriod  amounted  to  70.844.82  colones 
($28,904).  The  principal  articles  exported  consisted  of  8.8(55  pounds 
of  starch,  valued  at  $858.50  silver;  125,0.33  2)ounds  of  indigo,  A'alued 
at  $19.5,910.40  sih'er;  7.52.0(5(5  pounds  of  rice,  x  alued  at  $43,913.90  sil- 

“Tlie  colon  is  equivalent  to  .$0.4OS  United  Slates  currency. 
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ver;  (i.OiUJTS  pouiuls  of  siij^iir,  valued  at  $5(58.498.80  silver;  120.27(5 
p  )un(l.s  of  balsam,  valued  at  $172.(597.50  silver;  49,082.580  pounds  of 
clean  coffee,  valued  at  $9,871,4(59.75  silver;  4,001,484  pounds  of  per- 
gamino  or  shell  coffee,  valued  at  $(588,(544.07  silver;  106,419  pounds 
of  oxhides,  valued  at  $45,757.88  silver;  24,109  pounds  of  deerskins, 
valued  at  $12,070.41  silver;  88.801  pounds  of  rubber,  valued  at 
$.‘>(5.(584.85  silver;  27.801  pounds  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  valued  at 
$2,272,487.09;  7,979  pounds  of  argentiferous  gold  ore.  valued  at 
$282,870  silver;  7,480  pounds  of  straw  hats,  valued  at  $5,200  silver; 
and  127.508  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $71,082.88  silver. 

Tbe  silver  values  of  the  foregoing  articles  shipped  to  the  principal 
countries  were  as  follows:  (5)sta  Kica,  $47,484.80:  (diile,  $17,888.00; 
Ecuador,  $1 18.414.20 ;  Spain,  $459,071.45 ;  United  States. $4.270,008.55 ; 
France,  $8,877,110.50:  CJreat  Britain,  $898,089.50;  Guatemala, 
$14,580.74;  TTonduras,  $104,519.58;  Italy,  $912,128.08;  Mexico.  $20,- 
800;  Nicaragua,  $24,598.80;  Norway.  $(50,888.(50;  Panama,  $241,- 
70(5.20;  Peru,  $41.2(54;  and  Switzerland,  $18(5,085. 

MARITIME  TRAFFIC,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

During  the  fir.st  nine  months  of  1908,  880  steamers  and  181  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  (578,872  tons,  a  cargo  of  22.201 
tons,  and  2,085  i^assengei’s.  entered  the  ports  of  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
I>a  Union,  and  El  Triunfo,  Salvador.  During  the  same  period 
412,835  packages  of  merchandise  and  2,554  passengers  left  the  said 
ports.  Of  the  880  steamers,  83  were  German,  03  llonduranean,  2 
English,  227  North  American,  and  5  Salvadoran,  and  of  the  131 
sailing  vessels  1  was  Costa  Rican,  20  llonduranean,  and  108  Salva¬ 
doran. 


TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA.  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  total  value  of  imports  reported  for  the  United  States  during 
the  eleven  months  ending  November,  of  1908,  is  given  as  $1,004,- 
490,191,  as  compared  with  $1,830,927.83(5  in  the  same  i>eriod  of  the 
jireceding  year;  export  valuations  for  the  two  j^t'J’iods  being 
$1,5(54,493,1(55  and  $1,710,80(5,209,  respectively. 


(i9,-.n)f),8;w 


Krfiuli 
I'unguay  . 


5, 4 16,  <>27 
2,673,114 
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'I'lu*  (listriliutioii  of  llio  total  aiiioiif;  tlu*  various  countries  of  Latin 
America  is  as  follows: 


Iiii|K>rts,  cli'Vi'n  iniinUi'>.  E.xports,  cli'Vt'ii  iiiontli'. 


11107.  1U06.  11107.  IIKIS. 


Mi<iiieU)li,  Langley,  eli’ 
West  Todies: 

British 
Cuba  . . 
llaiiish 


Central  .\ineriean  State': 

Costa  Riea . . 

Ouateniala  . 

Honduras .  . 

Niearagna . . 

I’anania . 

Salvador  . 

Total  Central  American  Slali-s. 


French . 

Haiti . 

Stinto  Itoniingo 


Total  West  Indies 


Total  North  America 


SOfTH  AMEI’.n  A. 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile  . 

Colombia . 

Eeua<ior . 

FalklamI  Islands . 

(Iniana: 

British . 


12,127,227 
90,012,232  I 
43,'),  440 


So.  07.'),  .'>62 
4,  I  l9,;tti6 
2, 2.'')0, 6Stl  I 
1,11.’),  901  I 

I,.))!.'),  l.")0  I 
1,16.),  202 

l:!.372, 113 


53.. 604..'i<V2 
l,7t)6,478  I 
1,76.'),  764  I 

909,069 
l,293,6(r2  1 
990, 0)9 

10.. V)6.314 


S2,  .51 3, 686 
2,131,049 
1,663,026 
1,611,419 
17,000,221 
l,4(i9,721 

20, 409, 32.) 


S2, 03 1, 610 
1 ,  .513,  .5(12 
1,397,270 
1,171,306 
1.5,060,420 
1,202,3.66 

22,  105, 702 


9, 909, 693 
76,016,197 
369, 973 


10,96;{,910 

46,310,460 

710,246 


2.54.343,617 
15. 399, 4.69 


1,260,627 
3, 107,312 
2,  .505, 977 


30,116.811 
622,  .519 
1.5,306,111 
4,646,192 
3,261,732 
1,606,132 
996 


1,8.51,3.60 


45,  ,W1 
1,1.50,9.62 
3,146,617 


79,957.10.) 
16, 949,976 
.5,9.57,725 
2, 691,. 521 
16, 916 

349, 367 


92,632. 120 
209, 120, 209 


11,311,001 

365 

69,4U.3')6 

11,900,461 

6,396,1.6.5 

1,97.5,0.53 

1,499 

611,171 


1,343,5)5  ; 
2,649,414  I 
2,426,960  , 


336,924,643 


2)i.  96(i,  423 
1.470,.‘)66 
19,22.5,415 
10, 7.55,044 
2, 6,55, 5(>4 
1,660, 320 
606 

1,(1.50,910 


10,717,619 
36, 630, 030 
625, 695 


107,2.56,720 


.52. 475 
3‘.n»,  916 
5,203,463  1 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  IN  1908. 

'I'lie  total  value  of  farm  products  iu  the  United  States  in  190S  vas 
$T.7T8.()()().0()().  or  $-_>!)().()0().0(K)  more  than  that  of  11)07.  $1.0-_>:i.00().()00 
more  than  that  of  IDOC),  and  $1.4()!).00().00()  more  than  that  of  11)07). 

The  larjrest  crop  raised  consisted  of  Indian  corn  and  aojTi'Ofrated 
2,043.000.000  hushels,  valued  at  $1.0 17) .000.000.  The  total  quantity 
of  cereals  produced  in  the  United  States  in  IDOS  amounted  to  4.320,- 
000.000  hushels,  valued  at  $2,094,000,000,  or  $300,000,000  more  than 
the  value  of  the  cereals  ])roduced  in  11)07. 

The  beet  supir  i)ro)luction  in  11)08  was  greater  than  that  produced  in 
1907,  and  the  tonnage  in  1908  was  44.7  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  totinage  of  the  jireceding  five  years,  and  the  average  value 
43.7  j)er  cent  greater.  'I'he  beet  sugar  value  in  1908  was  $47).000,000. 
and  the  estimated  plantation  value  of  sugar  cane,  molasses,  and  sirup 
was  about  $34,000,000. 


URUGUAY 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  SALESMAN. 

As  demonstrating  the  effective  resnlts  of  good  business  tact  in  South 
American  markets,  United  States  Consul  F.  W.  (Jonixt;  rej)orts  from 
Montevideo  the  e.xperience  of  a  salesman  who  recently  visited  that 
city  on  the  })art  of  a  North  .Vmerican  firm.  lie  states  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  making  his  first  trip  in  his  cajjacitj’  of  salesman,  but  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  I*hilipi)ines  had  taught  him  the  Spanish  characteris¬ 
tics,  while  his  familiarity  with  the  latiguage  added  to  his  equipment. 
On  arriving  at  Montevideo  he  called  at  the  Consnlate  for  his  letters 
and  requested  such  assistance  as  might  be  rendered.  With  proper 
introductions  he  invited  the  merchants  interested  in  his  special  line 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  qtialities  of  his  articles.  This  led  to  the 
])lacing  of  lai’ge  orders  for  goods  which  though  previously  known 
in  Montevideo  had  been  condemned  because  of  a  technical  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  them.  After  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  he  reported 
that  the  ])rofits  on  sales  had  been  much  greater  than  his  expenses,  as 
had  also  been  the  case  in  several  ])orts  of  Bra/il.  Ilis  firm  had  placed 
$7), 000  to  his  credit,  believing  that  it  would  co.st  that  sum  to  introduce 
the  goods,  whei’eas  ])rofits  on  sales  were  nearly  three-fourths  of  that 
amount  after  visiting  onl}'  two  South  American  countries.  The  Con¬ 
sul  attributes  these  satisfactory  results  not  only  to  the  fact  of  his 
Wing  an  educated  and  tactful  man.  but  also  to  his  method  of  jn'o- 
ceeding  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Consulate. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  the  recent  census,  tlie  population  of  the  llepuldic  of 
Uruguay  in  15»0S  was  1.0:5J).078  inhahitants.  or  an  increase  of  l'J3.431 
souls  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1000.  All  the  Departments  in¬ 
creased  in  population  except  Paysandil  and  Ivio  Xe«rro.  both  of  which 
-how  a  slight  decrease.  The  following  table  gives  the  population 
by  Provinces  in  1008.  with  the  increase  over  the  census  of  1000 : 


I>i-partmcnt<. 


Monteviili'ii . 

ArtiKU- . 

Canfloni-‘.. 

Cerro  l,nri;<i 

Colotiiii _ 

I)urM/iii>  . . . 

Flores . 

Floriila  .... 
Mal<loiia<lo 
Minas . 


Census 
nf  UK  IS. 

Increase 

sinci‘ 

1900. 

Departments. 

Census 
ol'  1908. 

Increase 

since 

liKK). 

:m7io 

40,  .576 

Rivera .  . 

3.5,321 

11,011 

'J5,  M)7  i 

466 

Roelui . 

33,  Hia 

4,996 

S7..W  ! 

4,439 

Salto . 

4i;,  402 

2,.5ti6 

4t,.’U2 

S,6S0 

Sati  .Ios6 . 

46, 472 

6,211 

.'>4, 4K| 

6,681 

Soriano . 

39,8H8 

2,490 

42,(K!4 

.5,  .592 

Taenareinta'i . 

46, 28.5 

9,107 

l.\S«7 
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Treiiita  V  Tres . 

28, 723 

4,146 

44  ‘n!7 

1,743 

I'avsamlu . 

38,341 

0  3,282 

2K.  r.»)  1 
^  51,215 

2,6.58 
16. 012 

Kio  Negro . 

19,917 

1 

0  143 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  COLONIA  TO  BRAZIL. 

A  bill  has  l)et*n  introduced  into  the  ITiaiguayan  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  section  of  I'ailway  to  connect 
the  jjort  of  ('olonia.  I’riiguay.  with  the  Prazilian  railway  system. 
The  jjropo.sed  line  will  run  from  the  port  of  Colonia  to  Trinidad,  Cru- 
guay.  will  ci-o.ss  the  Centi'id  liailway  at  Durazno,  Uruguay,  follow  the 
latter  line  to  Carmen,  then  branch  off  to  ('erro  Chato,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Negro  Kiver,  ami  continue  thence  until  a  junction  is  made  with 
the  main  Brazilian  line,  which  inns  through  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina,  Brazil,  dhe  completion  of  this  line  will  insure  direct 
railway  communication  betw<‘en  Kio  de  .Taneii'o  and  Montevideo,  and 
will  reduce  the  journey  to  four  day.-.  It  is  also  propo.sed  to  improve 
tin-  harbor  at  Colonia  -o  that  ocean-going  vessels  may  anchor  along¬ 
side  the  platform  of  the  railway  company. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY,  1907-8. 

The  live  stock  exported  in  1907  from  the  Provimrs  of  Montevideo, 
Colonia,  Mercedes,  Fray  Bentos,  Paysamlu,  and  Salto,  of  tin*  Bepub- 
lic  of  Uruguay,  con-i-ting  principally  of  sheep,  c-attle,  and  horses, 
numbered  2l7,<»19  head.  'I'iie  imports  of  the  Uepublic  of  I'niguay 
of  -heep  and  cattle  for  brec*ding  piiiposes  in  1907  uumbei'cd  1.20t>  and 
419  head,  respe<-t  i vely. 

'I'he  hj'ctare-  «)f  «-er(  als  in  cultivation  in  Cruguay  in  l'.)07  8  were 
as  follow.-:  Wheat.  217,<i00;  flax,  2."»,<»80;  oats.  bailey.  2,007; 

alpiste.  298.  'I'he  wheal  production  for  1907-8  was  202,208,218  kilo¬ 
grams,  and  tin- Max  production  18.;’»72..‘»1 1  kilograms. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

Si'i9.00(l.000,  the  liirtrer  jiortion  of  « liieh  pusseij  throuch 
enough  to  aeeoninuMhite  a  great  number  of  (K-<  an  stea 


ZABALA  SQUARE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

Tiu'iiu'troiiolis  of  tlie  Repiit)Iic  of  UniKiitiy  contiiins  six  public  s(iuarcs,  whicli  arc  in  reality  well-kept  ami  artistically  laiil-out  Kanlcns, 
ailoriicii  with  licautiful  trees,  shrubs,  attu  flowers.  2ahala  Sipian'  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  <'ity. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  CONSULAR  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Depiirtinent  of  Foreij^n  Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Uru<ruay 
has  su'rjrested  to  the  Ar<rentine  iNIinistei-  in  Montevideo  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  celebrating  a  convention  with  the  Argentine  Republic  permit¬ 
ting  the  free  exchange  of  consular  correspondence  between  the  two 
countries,  believing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  to  both  of  the  countries  in  interest. 

PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Fruguay  has  sent  a  message  and 
bill  to  the  Chambers  of  Congress  concerning  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  poi't  of  Montevideo.  The  bill  provides  that  the  port 
shall  be  administered  and  worked  exclusively  by  the  State  under  the 
administration  of  an  Honorary  Council  dependent  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance.  The  duties  of  this  council  are  to  watch  over  and 
control  the  services  of  the  port ;  to  projK)se  to  the  Executive  the  taxes, 
dues,  and  taritfs  for  the  various  services;  to  submit  annually  to  the 
Executive  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  administration  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  port;  to  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the  payment  of  the 
port  taxes  and  dues;  to  exercise  disciplinary  superintendence  over  the 
statf  of  the  port,  imposing  the  corresponding  penalties  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  to  be  issued;  to  intervene  in  the  statements  of 
accounts  of  the  ])ort  oflices,  without  prejudice  to  the  duties  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Accountancy,  and  to  propose  to  the  Executive  the 
general  and  special  regulations  for  all  the  j)oi't  services,  and  to  watch 
over  their  strict  fulfillment.  The  executive  functions  of  the  port  are 
to  be  in  charge  of  an  office  called  the  “  Port  Traffic  and  Conservation 
Oflice,’’  under  the  su2)ervision  of  the  council.  The  emjilovees  of  the 
jx)rt  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  in  conformity  with  the 
estimates  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

As  a  result  of  jirivate  geological  studies,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  coal  lands  exist  in  various  sections  of  Uruguay,  the  extent  and 
commercial  value  ot  which  are  unknown.  United  States  Consul 
(lODixc  reports  from  ^lontevideo  that  the  (lovernnient  on  November 
5,  1908.  api^ropriated  a  subsidy  of  $'25,000  ($25,850  United  States 
currency)  to  be  exixmded  in  making  bores  in  different  j^arts  of  the 
Reimblic. 

The  investigations  are  to  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Axtomo  Llasiiuas  y  OuvAii.  and  are  limited,  so  far  as  the  jirovi- 
sions  of  the  specific  law  ai’e  concerned,  to  five  years,  annual  reports 
of  progress  and  results  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Industries. 
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'I'lie  first  reported  oiitconie  of  operations  was  made  iiublic  in  De¬ 
cember.  a  statement  beinj;  published  in  a  newspajier  to  the  efi'ect  that 
a  seam  of  coal  475.72  feet  below  the  surface,  about  40  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  extending  over  a  lea<rne,  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Llam- 
BiAs  Y  Olivak  at  Canada  de  los  Burros,  in  the  Department  of  Cerro 
I.ar«ro. 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

From  January  to  Aiiril,  1008,  the  railway  com])anies  of  Venezuela 
transported  127,00(5  passengers  and  55,504,050  kilojrrams  of  fi'eifrht, 
valued  at  417,130  and  2,157,805  holirairs  ($431,000),  respectively, 
or  a  total  of  2,575,025  hoIit^arcH  ($515,000).  The  total  expenses  of 
exploitation  during  this  period  were  1.(5(52.002  hoJtraies  ($3512,000), 
or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  (*xpenditnres  during  the  quarter  referred 
to  of  012,033  hoHrare.^  ($183,000). 

FORFEITURE  OF  ASPHALT  CONCESSION. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  declared 
the  contract  made  on  August  10.  1005.  with  Aristides  E.  Ferxaxdez, 
for  the  exjdoitation  of  an  asphalt  mine  on  the  island  of  Cubagua,  null 
and  void,  on  account  of  failure  to  commence  ojierations  within 
the  time  stipulated.  The  contract  jirovided  that  the  exploitation 
should  begin  within  two  years,  the  term  to  be  extended  one  year  in 
case  of  unavoidable  circumstances.  iMore  than  three  years  having 
elajised  since  the  contract  was  entered  into  without  any  Avork  having 
been  done  at  the  mine,  the  agreement  was  declared  A'oid. 

O 


